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State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs 
CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE 

SENATE 

December  20,  1965 

Honorable  Edmund  G.  Brown,  Governor 
Honorable  Glenn  M.  Anderson,  Lieutenant  Governor 
Honorable  Jesse  M.  Unruh,  Speaker  of  the  Assembly,  and 
Members  of  the  Legislature 

Gentlemen : 

It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  the  State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian 
Affairs,  created  by  Senate  Bill  1007,  transmits  to  you  its  progress  report  includ- 
ing supporting  evidence  and  recommendations  on  Indians  in  reservation  and 
rural  county  areas. 

This  report  is  the  result  of  extensive  research  and  analysis  of  the  problems 
of  California  Indians  performed  under  the  direction  of  the  commission. 

The  problems  of  Indians  in  California  discussed  herein  indicate  that  prompt 
action  is  needed  by  the  state  in  implementing  the  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mission. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Stephen  P.  Teale,  Chairman 
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PART  I 


INTRODUCTION 


The  State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs 
was  originated  by  Senate  Bill  No.  1007  in  July  1961. 
The  act  stipulated  that  the  commission  should  func- 
tion until  September  18,  1964.  Late  in  the  1963  legis- 
lative session  the  life  of  the  commission  was  extended 
to  September  18,  1966.  A  further  extension  until  Oc- 
tober 1,  1969,  was  granted  by  Senate  Bill  No.  1021  on 
June  18,  1965. 

The  commission  consists  of  nine  members,  three 
members  of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  three  members  of  the  Assembly 
appointed  by  the  Speaker  :  the  Director  of  Social  "Wel- 
fare, the  Director  of  Public  Health,  and  the  Director 
of  Education.  The  chairman  is  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  commissiou  has  the  power  to  appoint  a 
secretary  and  "an  advisory  committee  of  not  more 
than  seven  members,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
from  among  the  recognized  leaders  of  the  California 
Indian  reservations  in  the  northern,  central  and  south- 
ern sections  of  the  state,  and  four  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  public  at  large. ' ' 

The  purpose  of  the  commission  is  to  "study  the 
problems  of  the  American  Indians  residing  in  Cali- 
fornia including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  problems 
presented  by  the  termination  of  federal  control  over 
Indian  affairs,  the  operation,  effect,  administration, 
enforcement,  and  needed  revision  of  any  and  all  state 
lavv's  pertaining  to  the  Indians  and  the  three  *  reloca- 
tion centers  in  California  and  shall  report  its  findings, 
together  with  any  suggested  legislation,  to  the  Gover- 
nor and  to  the  Legislature.  ..." 

Thomas  Weaver,  an  anthropologist,  was  appointed 
executive  secretary  in  January  1964.  His  research 
plan,  approved  by  the  commission,  called  for  peri- 
odic meetings  with  the  advisory  committee,  consulta- 
tion with  Indian  leaders  and  other  interested  persons, 
and  the  use  of  questionnaires  and  personal  interviews 
to  survey  the  social  and  economic  problems  and  the 
services  provided  by  various  agencies  for  the  Indian 
in  California. 

Several  techniques  were  utilized  to  accomplish  this 
end. 

(1)  A  questionnaire  was  circulated  to  make  a  gen- 
eral survey  of  the  needs  and  extent  of  services  pro- 
vided to  Indians  in  California  and  the  attitudes  held 
toward  Indians  by  agencies  and  individuals  who  deal 
with  Indians. 

(2)  A  sanitation  survey  letter  was  sent  to  selected 
county  sanitarians. 

(3)  An  education  survey  letter  was  sent  to  110  se- 
lected educational  officials. 

(4)  A  survey  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  educa- 
tional placement  services  in  surrounding  states. 

*  There  are  now  four  relocation  centers  in  California,  also  now 
renamed  "Employment  Assistance  Offices."  See  Appendix  D 
for  the  full  text  of  Senate  Bill  1007. 


(5)  An  education  and  housing  survey  was  made 
of  146  households  of  the  following  reservations  and 
rancherias :  Auberry,  Baron  Long,  Big  Valley,  Hop- 
land,  Pala,  Rincon,  Santa  Ysabel,  Stewart's  Point, 
Tule,  and  Upper  Lake  (Robinson).  In  addition,  nar- 
rative reports  were  written  on  Alexander  Valley,  Al- 
pine County,  Auburn,  the  bay  area,  Barona,  Fort 
Yuma,  Geyserville,  Graton,  Los  Angeles,  Lytton,  Mid- 
dletown,  Modoc  County,  Morongo,  San  Pasqual,  and 
Susanville.  

(6)  Interviewing  and  correspondence  was  con- 
ducted at  all  levels  with  federal,  state,  county  and 
local  ofKcials;  church  leaders,  interested  citizens;  so- 
cial scientists ;  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials ;  and 
Indian  leaders  from  throughout  the  state. 

(7)  Meetings  held  to  discuss  the  information  gath- 
ered hj  the  commission  staff  are  as  follows : 

Commission.  Meetings 

February  4,  1964 — Research  objectives  and  procedures 
March  16.  1964 — Appointment  of  advisory  committee 
April  6,  1964 — ^Appointmeut  of  advisory  committee 
April  25,  1964 — Joint  meeting  with  advisory  committee 
April  15,  1965 — Joint  meeting  with  advisory  committee ;  discus- 
sion of  progress  reports 
August  21,  1965 — Joint  meetings  with  advisory  committee ;  dis- 
cussion of  progress  reports 

Committee  Meetings 

April  25,  1964 — Advisory  committee  planning  session 

June  20,  1964 — Discussion  of  housing,  sanitation,  education  and 
voting 

August  22,  1964 — Discussion  of  problems  of  Indians  living  in 
cities 

October  17,  1964 — Discussion  of  economic  development  on  In- 
dian reservations 

December  5,  1964 — Discussions  with  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
officials 

(8)  Conferences.  An  American  Indian  Conference 
was  held  at  Fresno  on  November  7,  1964,  to  explain 
the  provisions  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of 
1964.  The  conference  was  conducted  by  the  following 
Indian  leaders :  Leo  Calac,  Escondido ;  Allen  Cottier, 
San  Francisco;  Erin  Forrest,  Alturas;  Harvey  Ince, 
Fresno;  Adam  Nordwall,  San  Leandro;  and  Joseph 
C.  Vasquez,  Los  Angeles.  Fred  Gunsky  of  the  Califor- 
nia League  for  American  Indians,  Wes  Huss  of  Amer- 
ican Friends  Service  Committee,  and  Thomas  Weaver 
of  the  commission  staff,  assisted  in  planning  for  this 
meeting. 

The  executive  secretary  was  a  participant  in  the 
Great  Basin  Anthropological  Conference  held  in  Reno, 
Nevada,  on  September  4  and  5,  1964.  Discussions  were 
held  on  problems  common  to  the  surrounding  states. 

Erin  Forrest  and  Thomas  Weaver,  as  the  Gover- 
nor's representatives,  attended  the  Governors'  Inter- 
state Indian  Council  conference  in  Denver,  Septem- 
ber 24-27,  1964.   This  same  conference  was  held  in 
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Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  on  August  9-12,  1965.  Official 
representatives  for  the  Governor  were  Erin  Forrest 
and  Leo  Calac.  Thomas  Weaver  attended  as  an  ob- 
server for  the  commission. 

On  January-  1,  1965,  Thomas  Weaver  left  employ- 
ment with  the  commission  for  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky and  continued  as  consultant  to  the  commission 
with  responsibility  for  writing  a  report  based  on  data 
gathered  in  1964.  Preliminary  reports  were  presented 
to  the  commission  on  April  15,  1965,  and  AugiLst  21, 
1965.  Subsequent  reports  are  planned  on  Indians  in 
the  urban  areas  and  a  report  of  resource  and  back- 
ground papers  by  experts  in  geography,  education  and 
anthropolog^^  Jack  A.  Tobin,  an  anthropologist  from 
the  Universit}^  of  California,  Berkeley',  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  commission  for  seven  months  in  1964 


as  a  social  research  analyst,  assumed  the  duties  of 
executive  secretary  in  April  1965. 

A  brief  statement  has  been  presented  in  Part  I: 
Introduction,  on  the  origination  of  the  California 
State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  and  of 
its  activities  from  January  1,  1964,  through  1965. 

Part  II:  Siiwniary  of  Findings  and  Eecommenda- 
tions  presents  the  basic  findings  and  recommendations 
of  the  commission. 

Part  III:  Full  Report  and  Becommendations  spell 
out  in  greater  detail  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions outlined  in  the  previous  section. 

The  Appendix  includes  demographic  tables,  special 
sections  on  state  laws,  summaries  of  reports  utilized 
in  the  work  of  the  commission,  and  other  information 
too  detailed  to  include  in  the  body  of  the  main  report. 


PART 


SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND   RECOMMENDATIONS 


Reservation  and  Rural  County  Areas 

Indians  are  found  in  California  in  the  same  propor- 
tion as  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Both  in  Cali- 
fornia and  in  the  U.S.  Indians  make  up  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  population.  Their 
importance  is  not  so  much  in  numbers  as  in  a  histori- 
cal, cultural,  and  in  a  greater  moral  sense.  The  social 
and  economic  condition  of  the  Indian  has  continued  at 
a  low  state  for  many  years,  and  his  access  to  the 
means  for  self-improvement  has  not  been  developed. 
As  time  has  passed  and  the  land  has  become  more 
utilized  and  adjusted  to  the  movement  and  progress 
of  a  complex  civilization,  the  Indian  has  retreated  to 
remote  and  usually  poorer  areas. 

Historically,  Indians  of  California  have  received 
much  less  consideration  than  Indians  of  other  states. 
With  few  exceptions,  no  appreciable  land  base  was 
ever  authorized  for  Indian  bands  or  tribes  of  the 
state.  The  rancheria  system  is  unique  to  California 
and  these  generally  isolated,  small  acreages  provide 
little  else  than  homesites  which  are  often  without 
water.  The  great  majority  of  Indians  received  no  land 
base  at  all. 

The  country  as  a  whole,  through  the  activities  of 
Congress,  has  been  devising  program.s  to  assist  the 
Indian  in  recent  yeai's.  The  California  Indian  has  been 
excluded  from  most,  if  not  all,  of  these  programs,  and 
although  the  Indian  in  California  has  full  citizenship 
rights,  the  state  has  failed  almost  entirely  to  recog- 
nize his  needs.  California,  as  a  state,  should  not  be 
less  concerned  with  the  problems  of  its  Indian  popu- 
lation than  is  the  United  States.  California  should  not 
depend  for  programs,  planning,  or  thinking  on  the 
federal  government  or  its  agencies,  but  should  step 
out  vigorously  and  imaginativeh^  in  the  search  for  a 
solution  to  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  its 
Indian  people. 

The  Indian  in  California  has  a  series  of  social  and 
economic  problems  which  do  not  exist  independently, 
but  which  are  best  described  as  clustered.  He  is  not 
fully  employed  because  he  does  not  possess  the  requi- 
site skills.  He  lacks  these  requisite  skills  because  he 
has  not  been  well  educated  or  sufficiently  trained.  He 
lives  in  substandard  homes  under  insanitary  condi- 
tions because  he  is  not  sufficiently  employed  to  allow 
improvement  of  his  living  condition.  His  poor  health 
status  is  directly  linked  to  poor  living  conditions  and 
inadequate  nutrition.  Furthermore,  the  land  tenure 
structure  often  prohibits  full  ownership  of  the  land 
on  an  individual  basis  and  thus  he  lacks  the  desire  to 
improve  the  land  or  housing  because  of  the  uncer- 
tainty that  any  such  action  would  benefit  his  heirs. 


Indeed,  the  history  of  his  legal  position  together  with 
this  clustering  of  social  and  economic  characteristics 
has  relegated  him  to  second-class  citizenship. 

The  social  and  economic  characteristics  which  define 
the  position  of  the  Indian  today  are  summarized  in 
this  section  of  the  report.  Recommendations  follow 
each  section. 

Economy  and  Employment 

Two  of  the  major  underlying  factors  which  account 
for  problems  of  underdevelopment  of  reservation  econ- 
omies are  the  poor  quality  and  remoteness  of  Indian 
lands  and  the  almost  complete  lack  of  higher  job  skills 
among  Indians. 

The  information  on  employment  gathered  by  the 
commission  is  not  unlike  the  data  considered  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in 
1963.  Both  studies  report  a  heavy  dependence  on 
seasonal  occupations  in  agriculture  and  lumbering, 
primarily  in  the  unskilled  categories.  Eighty-five  per- 
cent of  the  persons  providing  employment  informa- 
tion, of  whom  there  were  439  persons  in  the  commis- 
sion's 10-reservation  survey,  were  either  housewives 
(156)  without  employment  outside  the  home,  or  un- 
skilled, semiskilled  or  domestic  workers  (218).  The 
rate  of  unemployment  in  the  commission's  survey  of 
10  reservations  is  25.5  percent ;  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment reported  by  the  house  committee  questionnaire 
for  five  California  reservations  is  35  percent.  The  rate 
of  welfare  utilization  is  8  percent  according  to  the  com- 
mission 's  survey ;  the  rate  of  welfare  utilization  ranges 
from  10  percent  to  30  percent  on  the  reservations  in- 
cluded in  the  house  committee  study.  The  annual  me- 
dian income  for  the  reservation  population  reported  by 
the  commission  staff  is  $2,268  per  family;  the  house 
committee  survey  reports  a  range  of  average  family 
incomes  of  $2,218  to  $4,080  per  year.  *  The  commis- 
sion survey  finds  that  over  70  percent  of  the  families 
residing  on  10  California  reservations  earn  less  than 
$3,000  annualh',  with  one-half  of  these  earning  less 
than  $1,500  per  year. 

Obstacles  to  full  employment  in  reservation  areas 
include :  lack  of  winter  employment ;  seasonal  or  single 
industry  profile  of  the  area — usually  agriculture  or 
lumber ;  lack  of  employment  opportunities  for  women, 
school  dropouts,  and  for  youths  during  the  summer 
months ;  lack  of  training  in  other  than  local  unskilled 
work;  lack  of  vocational  training  programs  to  meet 
skilled  job  needs  of  the  local  area;  and  lack  of  tech- 
nical and  financial  assistance  needed  to  develop  local 

*  The  commission  median  fls«res  are  not  comparable  with  the 
house  committee  average  earnings  because  of  their  misuse  of 
"median"  for  "average."  An  average  score  is  usually  higher 
than  a  median  score,  and  the  latter  is  most  often  utilized  in 
comparing  earnings. 
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water  resources  for  economic  exploitation  in  the  few 
instances  where  it  is  possible. 

Difficulties  encountered  in  seeking  employment 
away  from  the  reservation  are :  distance  from  employ- 
ment agencies;  lack  of  public  transportation,  poor 
quality  of  local  roads,  and  expensiveness  of  operating 
private  automobiles;  and  the  fact  that  work  away 
from  the  reservation  consumes  all  earnings  because  of 
low  wages  and  high  cost  of  living. 

Recommendations 

The  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  Indians, 
whether  in  the  areas  of  education,  welfare  and  health, 
or  living  conditions  lies  in  the  development  of  the 
employment  potential  of  Indians  and  in  the  economic 
development  of  their  land  resources.  The  following 
recommendations  are  suggested  as  a  means  to  assist 
the  Indian  in  the  development  of  these  potentials : 

(1)  Recommendation  for  a  meeting  of  economic  de- 
velopment experts  for  purpose  of  fully  exploring  the 
economic  development  of  Indian  reservations.  Partici- 
pants sliould  include  but  not  be  limited  to  representa- 
tives from  the  State  Economic  Development  Agency, 
the  branch  of  economic  development  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  the  State  Department  of  Employ- 
ment, and  State  Department  of  Education. 

(2)  A  study  should  be  conducted  of  the  economic 
potential  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts  in  California. 
Where  are  the  Indian  artists  and  craftsmen  located 
today?  How  may  these  arts  be  passed  on  to  the 
younger  generation?  A  study  should  also  be  made  of 
the  marketing  potential  of  native  arts  and  crafts  by 
the  State  Economic  Development  Agency  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  A  possible 
source  of  funds  for  conducting  a  feasibility  study  is 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act.  Training  programs  may 
be  set  up  through  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

(3)  A  reexamination  should  be  made  of  the  regula- 
tions and  practices  of  state  and  federal  lending  agen- 
cies, such  as  Cal-Vet  and  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, to  ascertain  the  eligibility  and  fair  treatment 
of  Indians  in  acquiring  loans.  Restrictions  because  of 
race  or  land  status  of  reservation  land  should  be  re- 
moved so  that  Indians  may  borrow  money  in  the 
same  manner  as  non-Indian  citizens. 

Living  Conditions 

The  conditions  under  which  Indians  live  in  Cali- 
fornia are  the  lowest  of  any  minority  group.  Housing 
is  grossly  inadequate :  living  quarters  are  small, 
crowded  and  poorly  furnished ;  existing  houses  are 
structurally  unsound;  foundations  are  lacking  in 
many  eases ;  the  building  materials  used,  together  with 
faulty  electrical  wiring  and  the  unsafe  use  of  gas, 
kerosene,  and  wood  stoves,  constitute  a  constant  men- 
ace to  life ;  houses  generally  do  not  provide  the  mini- 
mum necessary  protection  from  extreme  climatic  con- 
ditions. Reports  from  federal,  state  and  local  agencies 
agree  with  the  commission's  findings:  from  30  to  50 
percent  of  the  homes  need  complete  replacement  and 
40  to  60  percent  need  improvements;  taken  together, 
this  means  that  90  percent  of  all  homes  need  replace- 


ment or  repairing  to  provide  adequate  living  quarters 
for  California  Indians.  Sewage  disposal  facilities  are 
unsatisfactory  in  60  to  70  percent  of  cases.  "Water 
from  contaminated  sources  is  used  in  38  to  42  percent 
of  the  homes.  Water  must  be  hauled,  under  unsanitary 
conditions,  by  40  to  50  percent  of  all  Indian  families. 
As  indicated  in  the  foregoing,  all  agencies — federal, 
state  and  local — agree  that  housing  and  sanitation  on 
Indian  rancherias  and  reservations  for  the  most  part 
are  inadequate.  The  commission  feels  that  improving 
one  Avitliout  the  other  would  be,  in  many  instances,  a 
waste  of  effort  and  money.  It  is  suggested,  therefore, 
that  when  a  program  is  developed  for  alleviating  liv- 
ing conditions  in  these  areas,  that  the  program  for 
such  improvement — housing,  sanitation  and  domestic 
water  supply — be  carried  forward  simultaneously^ 

Recommendations 

(4)  Housing.  Long  discussions  have  been  held 
with  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Public  Housing  Administration  in  California.  Opin- 
ions voiced  indicate  the  California  Indians  are  not 
eligible  for  federal  housing  programs  because  Indian 
Councils  are  not  empowered  to  act  for  the  group* 
(according  to  PHA  officials)  and  because  the  Indians 
do  not  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  time  available  be- 
cause of  high  rates  of  employment  to  allow  them  to 
furnish  the  labor  required  under  mutual-help  housing 
requirements  or  because  the  Indian  groups  are  too 
small  (according  to  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  offi- 
cials). The  last  two  contentions  are  in  error  and  the 
first  can  be  remedied  by  revision  of  tribal  constitu- 
tions by  the  BIA.  This  commission  recommends  that 
the  Sacramento  area  office  of  the  BIA  in  cooperation 
with  the  Public  Housing  Administration  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  make  federal  housing  programs 
available  to  California  Indian  groups. 

(5)  Sanitation.  In  1964  the  Phoenix  area  office  of 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  published  an  exten- 
sive report  on  the  sanitary  conditions  on  California 
reservations.  They  concluded  that  $1,700,000  would  be 
required  to  renovate  or  replace  sanitation  facilities  for 
Indians  in  California.  At  the  present  rate  of  work 
($150,000  per  year)  it  will  take  over  10  years  to  com- 
plete this  work.  This  commission  recommends  that 
Congress  be  memorialized  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  complete  this  important  task  immediately. 

The  present  system  of  establishing  priorities  for  the 
improvement  of  sanitation  facilities  and  domestic  wa- 
ter systems  is  untenable.  Those  areas  most  remote, 
undeveloped  and  most  needy  often  do  not  achieve 
high  priority  rating.  High  priorities  have  been 
granted,  in  some  cases,  to  those  having  some  matching 
funds  and  has  been  offered  as  an  inducement  for  ter- 
mination to  otliers.  Need  and  urgency  should  be  the 
only  criteria. 

Education 

California  Indians  have  achieved  less  in  formal 
education  than  other  Californians.  The  U.S.  census 


*  It  would  appear  that  only  those  councils  set  up  under  IRA  and 
those  groups  whose  constitutions  have  been  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  tlie  Interior  whereby  the  power  to  act  for  the 
group  is  vested  in  the  council  should  qualify. 
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figures  show  a  greater  disparity  between  these  two 
groups  tlian  do  the  commission's  figures:  8.9  median 
school-years  completed  in  the  rural  farm  areas  by 
Indians  compared  to  10.0  years  for  non-Indians  in  the 
same  area.  The  commission 's  survey  found  the  median 
year  completed  for  the  Indian  group  to  be  10.3  years. 
These  differences  in  educational  achievement  between 
Indians  and  non-Indians  increase  with  age ;  the  great- 
est difference  exists  between  Indians  75  years  or  older 
and  a  comparable  group  of  non-Indians  of  the  same 
age.  This  fact  has  important  implications  for  Indian 
leadership;  in  those  areas  where  leadership  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  elderly,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  less  well  educated  by  modern  standards. 

Specifically,  the  findings  of  the  commission  derived 
from  surveys  and  personal  interviews  indicate  that 
Indians  are  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  at  the  same 
ratio  as  non-Indians.  Upon  reaching  the  age  at  which 
attendance  is  no  longer  a  legal  requirement,  dropouts 
from  school  increase  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  High 
schools  with  high  percentages  of  enrolled  Indian  stu- 
dents reported  a  dropout  rate  which  is  three  times 
higher  for  Indians  (21  percent)  than  for  non-Indians 
(7  percent),  with  some  schools  reporting  rates  which 
range  from  30  percent  to  75  percent.  Needless  to  say, 
few  Indian  students  finish  high  school,  few  attend  col- 
lege, and  many  who  have  graduated  from  high  school 
receive  an  inferior  education  because  of  lack  of 
teacher  concern  or  the  failure  of  the  school  system  to 
devise  compensatory  teaching  techniques  to  cope  with 
students  of  differing  cultural  backgrounds. 

Obstacles  to  the  full  education  of  Indian  children 
are  found  in  the  home,  the  schools,  and  in  educational 
administration. 

Those  obstacles  found  in  the  Indian  home  include: 
inadequate  study  facilities;  an  oppressive  social  en- 
vironment due  to  crowded  living  conditions,  inade- 
quate incomes  to  provide  proper  clothing  and  to  allow 
participation  in  recreational  and  subsidiary  educa- 
tional activities  such  as  music  programs  and  social 
events;  lack  of  motivation  and  encouragement  from 
parents  and  peer  groups ;  lack  of  preparation  because 
of  a  lack  of  educational  heritage  in  the  home  and 
nonattendance  in  kindergarten. 

Obstacles  to  the  full  education  of  Indian  children 
are  also  found  in  the  schools.  There  are  also  indica- 
tions that  the  education  of  the  Indian  is  not  of  the 
same  quality  as  that  of  the  non-Indian  in  the  Cali- 
fornia public  schools.  Teachers  are  not  encouraged  or 
prepared  to  deal  with  the  special  problems  of  children 
who  come  from  a  social  and  cultural  environment  such 
as  described  in  this  report.  Teachers  often  accept  work 
from  Indian  students  which  is  below  the  standards 
of  others  in  the  same  class.  This  results  in  the  inade- 
quate preparation  of  those  Indian  students  who  man- 
age to  advance,  and  eventually  results  in  discourage- 
ment and  dropping  out  when  the  student  finds  himself 
well  behind  his  class  in  later  years ;  should  he  gradu- 
ate, he  finds  himself  still  unable  to  compete  in  the 
job  market  with  other  high  school  graduates  who  have 
been  better  prepared. 

In  the  area  of  educational  administration  mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  lack  of  courses  or  work- 


shops to  prepare  teachers  for  the  special  problems 
they  will  encounter  with  minority  groups.  Another 
feature  is  suggested  by  the  many  school  districts 
indicating  a  lack  of  replacement  of  Johnson-0  'Malley 
funds  for  educating  children.  Thirty-seven  percent  of 
the  school  districts  (31  respondents)  replying  to  our 
questionnaire  stated  that  Johnson-0  'Malley  funds  had 
not  been  replaced  by  other  moneys  for  assistance  in 
educating  Indian  children.  Johnson-0 'Malley  funds 
are  federal  funds  for  Indian  students  that  are  unique 
by  their  permitted  use.  Among  these  uses  are  the  pur- 
chase of  school  lunches  ($148,158.66  spent  for  lunches 
in  Arizona  1961-62  school  year  with  increases  in  sub- 
sequent years),  clothing  and  housing  of  Indian  stu- 
dents, salaries  of  counselors  especially  for  Indian  stu- 
dents and  bus  transportation  to  Indian  reservations. 
Generally,  entitlement  is  computed  by  subtracting 
from  the  cost  of  educating  a  pupil  all  state,  county 
and  federal  aid  (including  P.L.  874  funds)  ;  or  in 
effect  is  that  portion  raised  by  local  taxes  for  the  non- 
Indian  child.  Other  states  with  substantial  Indian 
student  population  enjoy  the  use  of  these  federal 
educational  funds.  It  is  felt  that  the  utilization  of 
these  funds  for  these  special  benefits  would  assist  in 
the  prevention  of  dropouts  by  the  culturally  and 
economically  deprived  Indian  students.  Schools  with 
large  percentages  of  Indian  students  are  in  need  of 
funds  to  assist  them  in  setting  up  compensatory  edu- 
cational programs,  such  as  preschool  or  head-start 
schools  and  vocational  training,  to  mention  only  two 
of  these  areas  of  need. 

Recommendations 

(6)  That  the  State  Department  of  Education  make 
available  a  report  of  the  exact  past  use  of  Johnson- 
0 'Malley  funds,  and  we  recommend  that  these  funds 
be  requested  again  to  assist  Indians  in  California  .  .  . 
particularly  those  Indians  living  in  rural  areas  and  on 
reservations. 

(7)  That  special  continuing  workshops  compa- 
rable to  those  conducted  in  Arizona  State  University 
be  established,  by  cooperation  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  some  California  state  college 
or  university.  The  purpose  of  such  workshops  would 
be  to  provicle  teachers,  counselors  and  social  workers 
with  a  background  on  the  methods  of  coping  better 
with  the  problems  of  educating  and  counseling  Indian 
children. 

(8)  The  Maple  Creek  Willie  Scholarship  Fund. 
That  assistance  be  given  to  help  publicize  the  work  of 
the  fund  to  increase  the  size  of  the  fund  through 
contributions. 

(9)  That  the  Sacramento  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  be  advised  that  more  California  In- 
dians should  be  included  in  their  vocational  training 
program.  The  present  requirement  of  residence  on 
trust  land  for  eligibility  to  participate  in  the  adult 
vocational  training  program  should  be  eliminated  to 
permit  other  California  Indians  to  participate.  Cali- 
fornia represents  a  special  situation  in  that  all  native 
Indians  did  not  get  on  reservations  or  rancherias  in 
the  first  place.  California  is  a  nontreaty  state  and 
therefore  constitutes  a  special  ease.  There  are  Call- 
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fornia  Indians  who  should  be  "reservation  Indians" 
and  who,  today,  live  in  to"\vns  near  reservations.  The 
historical  accident  of  not  having  set  up  reservation 
areas  to  include  all  Indians  at  one  time  should  not  be 
a  basis  for  discrimination  against  Indians  today. 

(10)  That  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  boarding 
schools  be  reopened  to  Indian  students  in  special  cases 
in  wliieh  the  home  environment  constitutes  a  detri- 
ment to  their  education  and  social  and  mental  well- 
being  and  in  cases  in  which  difficulty  has  been  en- 
countered in  locating  suitable  foster  homes.  These 
conditions  affect  his  overall  performance  in  the  public 
school  system. 

(11)  That  congressional  action  be  solicited  to 
establish  a  California  Indian  trust  fund  from  the  re- 
maining balance  of  the  1944  California  Indian  Judg- 
ment, and  that  specific  provisions  be  enacted  to  pro- 
vide that  the  annual  interest  or  earnings  from  such 
trust  fund  be  used  to  augment  the  Maple  Creek  Willie 
Scholarship  Fund. 

(12)  That  the  State  Department  of  Education 
employ  an  Indian  education  specialist,  as  is  the  prac- 
tice in  most  surrounding  states,  to  deal  with  the 
special  problems  of  techniques  and  of  Indian  educa- 
tion. 

(13)  That  the  Department  of  Education  explore 
and  implement  all  possible  programs  available 
through  state  or  federal  agencies  for  the  education  of 
preschool  Indian  children.  These  include  any  pro- 
grams such  as  Project  Head-start  and  those  compen- 
satory education  programs  available  under  the 
McAteer  Act. 

Health  and  Welfare 

The  health  problems  of  California  Indians  are  a 
result  of  a  history  of  inadequate  medical  care  and 
aggravation  by  conditions  of  poor  housing  and  sani- 
tation, lack  of  employment,  poor  nutrition,  and  the 
apathy  which  accompanies  these  social  conditions. 
Leading  causes  of  deaths  among  Indians  are  tubercu- 
losis, accidents,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  influenza  and 
pneumonia,  and  congenital  malformation.  The  deatli 
rates  from  these  causes  are  many  times  higher  for 
Indians  than  for  non-Indians,  and  higher  for  Indian 
men  than  for  Indian  women.  Tuberculosis  accounts  for 
six  times  as  many  deaths  among  Indian  men  than 
among  other  Californians.  Deaths  from  accidents  and 
cirrhosis  of  the  liver  account  for  four  times  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  among  Indian  men  as  among  all  other 
races.  The  death  rate  for  influenza  and  pneumonia  is 
2.2  times,  and  from  congenital  malformations  1.7  times 
the  rate  of  death  from  similar  causes  among  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole.  Alcoholism,  tuberculosis,  and  dia- 
betes are  the  most  commonly  mentioned  diseases  of  the 
Indian  population  by  county  departments  of  health 
and  welfare  who  responded  to  the  commission's  ques- 
tionnaire. Seventy-five  percent  (18  of  24)  of  these 
departments  report  high  rates  of  utilization  of  services 
by  Indians,  with  a  range  of  10  percent  greater  to  25 
times  the  utilization  of  facilities  by  non-Indians.  Other 
problems  mentioned  include  the  inaccessibility  of  med- 
ical facilities,  lack  of  transportation,  and  lack  of  in- 
formation on  health  and  hvgriene. 


Recommendations 

(14)  The  data  available  to  the  commission  in  its 
study  of  the  health  problems  of  Indians  are  inade-j 
quate.  It  is  recommended  that  a  study  of  the  health| 
status  of  California  Indians  be  conducted  by  special-l 
ists  in  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  Division  of  InJ 
dian  Health,  Avith  assistance  from  the  California  State' 
Department  of  Health.  The  study  should  include 
three  phases : 

First,  an  analysis  of  statistics  on  population,  births,! 
and  deaths;  second,  a  field  study  of  selected  reserva- 
tion and  rural  county  areas,  and  urban  areas  to  meas- 
ure the  extent  of  illness  and  the  receipt  of  medical 
care.  This  second  phase  should  involve  an  anthro- 
pologist or  another  behavioral  scientist;  and  third,  a 
report  should  be  presented  which  reviews  the  social 
and  economic  resources  available  for  Indian  health 
purposes  and  recommends  a  program  outlining  the 
means  for  helping  the  Indian  in  California  achieve 
a  health  status  equal  to  that  of  other  Californians. 
Because  of  the  high  incidence  of  illness  and  death 
from  tuberculosis  and  gastrointestinal  disorders,  spe- 
cial attention  should  be  given  to  these  problems  in 
the  study  to  include  care  and  treatment,  and  health 
education.  Another  important  factor  is  the  existence 
of  differences  of  susceptibility  and  reaction  to  certain 
illnesses  by  Indians.  Some  doctors  who  have  dealt  with 
Indians  are  impressed  with  these  differences.  More 
investigation  is  needed  in  this  area  to  substantiate 
these  findings  and  to  make  recommendations  for  better 
medical  care  for  Indians. 

(15)  Alcoholism  is  a  problem  which  is  not  restricted 
to  Indians,  and  many  of  the  factors  which  result  in 
alcoholism  among  Indians  are  the  same  factors  which 
account  for  this  disease  among  non-Indians.  Yet,  there 
is  the  fact  of  its  prevalence  among  the  Indian  popula- 
tion and  a  concern  for  the  problem  has  been  expressed 
by  county  health  and  welfare  officials.  The  commis- 
sion recommends  that  all  state  agencies  which  engage 
in  the  study  of  alcoholism  should  be  sure  to  encom- 
pass in  such  studies  the  particular  problem  of  Indians 
in  relation  to  the  use  of  alcohol. 

(16)  That  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
and  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health  initiate 
positive  programs  designed  to  assure  that  the  various 
health  and  welfare  programs  under  their  jurisdic- 
tions effectively  meets  the  needs  of  Indians  with  such 
action  to  include  but  not  be  limited  to  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  special  positions  within  these  depart- 
ments dedicated  to  this  purpose. 

Law  and  Justice 

The  findings  of  the  State  Advisorv  Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs  on  the  problems  of  Indians  in  the  area 
of  law  and  justice  substantiate  allegations  made  by 
the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Eights  in  their  1961 
report.  Although  the  commission  was  not  able  to  en- 
gage in  a  detailed  study,  and  basing  its  findings  on 
comments  and  complaints  of  Indians  and  county 
agency  representatives,  its  conclusions  must  be  the 
same  as  those  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights : 
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.  .  .  the  repetitive  nature  of  the  charges  emanating 
from  different  sources  suggests  that  discrimination 
in  the  administration  of  justice  is  a  serious  concern. 

These  complaints  include  disproportionate  arrests  of 
Indians ;  a  need  for  legal  advice  and  representation ; 
local  discrimination  and  racial  persecution  of  Indians, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  employment  and  application 
for  loans — both  state  and  federal;  and  the  need  for 
police  protection  and  law  enforcement  on  and  near 
reservations  especially  with  regard  to  squatters  and 
violators  of  fish  and  game  laws. 

Of  grave  concern  are  recent  assaults  on  the  rights 
of  Indians  in  the  field  of  civil  jurisdiction,  particu- 
larly as  they  apply  to  trespass,  guardianships,  con- 
servatorships and  the  zoning  of  Indian  lands  which 
are  held  in  trust  by  the  United  States.  There  appears 
to  be  a  serious  question  as  to  where  federal  jurisdic- 
tion ends  and  where  state  jurisdiction  begins. 

Recommendations 

(17)  The  Honorable  James  A.  Haley,  Chairman  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dian Affairs,  should  be  advised  immediately  of  the 
need  to  clarify  jurisdiction  disputes  of  Public  Law 
280. 

(18)  The  commission  further  recommends  that  a 
special  assistant  attorney  general  be  appointed  to 
handle  the  legal  problems  unique  to  Indian  groups. 

Additional  Recommendations 

(19)  ,Termination.  Time  limitations  prevented  a 
thoroTigh  study  of  the  problems  of  termination.  Indi- 
cations are  that  tliis  is  a  problem  which  bears  close 
surveillance.  The  (Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  should 
conduct  an  extensive  investigation  in  this  area. 

The  commission  recommends  that  all  termination  be 
suspended  until  the  sanitation  facilities  and  domestic 
water  supply  meet  the  standards  of  the  county  and 
state  of  which  the  area  concerned  is  a  part. 

The  California  State  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
dian Affairs  believes  that  no  plan  or  proposal  to  term- 
inate federal  supervision  over  any  Indian  raneheria 
or  reservation  shoidd  be  considered  which  does  not 
have  the  iniderstanding  and  acceptance  of  tribal  au- 
thorities, their  constituents,  state  executive,  legisla- 
tive and  judicial  branches,  federal  agencies  and  other 
political  subdivisions  concerned.  Such  understanding 
should  include  all  applicable  economic,  social  and  po- 
litical factors  which  affect  the  governmental  levels  in- 
volved. Special  consideration  should  be  given  to  such 
items  as  the  effect  of  taxation  and  phasing-out  pro- 
cedures. 

(20)  Church  groups  and  social  cluhs.  Many  re- 
quests from  church  groups  and  social  clubs  were  re- 
ceived in  1964  requesting  information  and  guidance 
on  how  to  help  Indians.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
solitary  devoted  efforts  of  these  organizations  for 
many  years,  with  little  public  support  and  extremely 
limited  budgets,  the  services  they  provide  are  small 
in  comparison  to  the  needs  of  the  people  they  serve. 
Improvement  could  follow  several  lines: 


A.  Consolidation  of  the  many  small  scholarship 
funds  into  a  single  fund,  such  as  the  Maple  Creek 
Willie  Scholarship  Fund. 

B.  Professionalization  of  services  by  hiring  college 
trained  social  workers. 

C.  Professionalization  of  special  study  efforts  by 
calling  upon  some  of  the  many  trained  anthropolo- 
gists, sociologists,  social  psychologists,  and  other  be- 
havioral scientists  available  in  the  many  local  Cali- 
fornia colleges. 

(21)  Promotion  of  'better  understanding  of  Indian 
groups  and  culture.  There  seems  to  be  a  wide  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  cultural  background  of  Indians,  and 
many  respondents  to  commission  questionnaires  an- 
swered with  prejudicial  statements  towards  Indians. 
The  following  are  examples: 

"Few  Indians  are  industrious." 

"Indians  are  richer  than  you  and  I." 

"Fishing  is  something  they  can  and  will  do." 

"Indians  are  unreliable." 

"Lack  of  motivation." 

"No  drive." 

"Most  of  any  problem  the  Indian  has  he  brings 
on  himself. ' ' 

"They  don't  seem  to  take  advantage  of  or  ap- 
preciate anything  provided  for  them." 

A  widely  held  premise  found  in  responses  to  com- 
mission inquiries  is  that  Indians  do  not  have  a  diff'er- 
ent  culture  from  non-Indians,  or  that  there  is  little 
left  of  the  aboriginal  culture.  The  misconception  be- 
hind this  notion  is  that  since  Indians  no  longer  have 
an  aboriginal  culture  they,  therefore,  must  be  held 
accountable  for  patterning  their  behavior  after  the 
dominant  xVmerican  value  system.  Of  course  Indians 
no  longer  go  on  the  warpath.  Few  (about  one-third) 
speak  their  aboriginal  language.  Gone  are  the  pic- 
turesque native  customs,  costumes,  habitations  and 
way  of  life.  Almost  gone  are  native  arts  and  crafts 
and  native  foods  (although  more  prevalent  than  com- 
monly believed).  Missing  are  the  traditional  patterns 
of  leadership. 

C^ultural  differences  demonstrated  by  Indians  in 
California  today  (and  reference  is  more  to  California 
Indians  than  to  migrant  Indians  from  other  states) 
are  a  mixture  of  tlie  old  and  the  new,  of  the  modern 
and  the  traditional,  utilizing  some  of  the  best  of  the 
aboriginal  and  the  most  easily  accessible  and  usable  of 
the  modern.  At  the  same  time,  Indian  "culture"  falls 
"in  between"  both  cultures  without  any  real  or  long 
lasting  attachment  to  or  use  as  a  normative  guide  of 
either  traditional  or  modern.  The  Indian  today  finds 
himself  in  a  dilemma.  He  would  like  to  look  to  the 
aboriginal  past  for  guidance,  for  patterns  of  behavior 
to  use  as  guides  for  the  present,  but  he  finds  it  either 
gone  or  not  suited  to  satisfying  present-day  desires 
and  needs.  He  would  also  like  to  look  to  the  present — 
to  the  modern  American  culture,  but  he  finds  the  pas- 
sage blocked  by  his  own  lack  of  skills  and  education, 
by  a  lack  of  opportunity,  of  natural  resources  to 
develop,  by  a  lack  of  freedom  to  decide  for  himself. 
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Often,  too,  if  the  passageway  is  not  blocked,  the  door 
at  the  end  is  closed  and  barred. 

If  the  Indian  has  a  different  outlook  on  life  and 
nature,  of  his  responsibilities  for  his  relatives  and 
family,  of  his  immediate  educational  and  other  goals, 
of  his  utilization  and  view  of  medicine,  of  how  he 
spends  his  mouej',  or  how  he  tries  to  compete  or  not 
compete  in  the  world,  then  we  must  conclude  that  he 
does  have  a  culture  which  is  different  not  only  from 
the  traditional  but  from  the  modern.  As  long  as  ad- 
ministrators, politicians,  teachers,  welfare  directors, 
physicians,  and  others  who  work  with  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia do  not  recognize  this  nuance  in  the  definition  of 
"culture,"  the  Indian  will  continue  to  be  treated  as 
a  person  without  ' '  initiative, ' '  without ' '  motivation, ' ' 
as  a  failure  in  modern  American  culture.  The  Indian 
is  different.  He  has  a  different  culture,  with  its  own 
rules,  norms  of  behavior,  standards,  and  expectations. 
He  cannot  be  castigated  because  he  has  failed  to  as- 
similate the  changing  values  of  American  (U.S.) 
society,  no  more  than  can  a  non-Indian  be  looked  down 
upon  because  he  too  has  failed,  as  has  an  Indian. 

The  commission  should  promote  the  understanding 
of  Indian  culture  in  California  by:  (A)  identifying 
Indian  lands  by  appropriate  markers  on  highways 
which  pass  through  reservation  lands;  (B)  by  asking 
the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  to  issue 
a  pamphlet  similar  to  the  one  on  Mexican-Americans 
entitled  "Si  se  Puede"  as  a  means  of  encouraging 
achievement  on  the  part  of  young  Indians;  (C)  by 
issuing  a  pamphlet  advising  Indians  of  the  services 
currently  available  to  them  through  all  federal  and 
state  agencies  similar  to  the  information  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Governor's  Interdepartmental  Commit- 
tee on  Problems  of  the  Aging  entitled  "California 
Cares  About  Its  Elder  Citizens ' '  and  which  lists  serv- 
ices and  assistance  available  in  jobs,  housing,  health, 
financial  aid,  education,  recreation,  and  community 
services. 

(22)  That  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs be  continued  for  a  period  of  at  least  five  years 
with  the  following  changes : 

A.  Augment  the  advisory  commission  member- 
ship by  including  the  State  Director  of  Employ- 
ment and  State  Director  of  Industrial  Relations 
because  of  the  programs  and  special  competence 
of  these  departments  in  economic  and  employ- 
ment matters. 

B.  Augment  the  membership  of  the  advisory 
committee  by  adding  two  Indian  leaders  or 
spokesmen  to  represent  large  numbers  of  Indians 
in  the  urban  areas. 

(23)  That  the  commission  write  a  monthly  news- 
letter for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  information  on 
any  federal  or  state  programs  or  other  information 
which  will  assist  Indians  in  the  solution  of  their  prob- 
lems. This  newsletter  should  be  distributed  without 
cost  to  Indian  leaders,  agencies  and  civic  or  church 
organizations  concerned  with  Indian  affairs. 

(24)  That  the  commission  make  an  annual  report  to 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  concerning  the  con- 
ditions of  Indians  residing  in  California,  and  to  in- 


clude any  action  taken  during  the  past  year  to  correct 
preexisting  problems  and  to  include  recommendations 
for  the  correction  of  any  existing  conditions. 

(25)  That  the  commission  recommends  that  the  Gov- 
ernor take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  involve 
Indians  of  California  in  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Program. 

(26)  A  proposal  for  the  formation  of  an  interde- 
partmental advisory  commmittee  to  assist  Indian  com- 
munity development.  Two  major  premises,  two  gen- 
eral points,  can  be  isolated  which,  if  controlled  by 
California  Indians,  will  help  them  improve  their  state 
in  life :  the  development  of  their  economic  base  and 
of  their  leadership  potential.  The  Indian  must  have 
at  his  disposal  either  some  type  of  natural  resource, 
for  example,  timber  lands,  farm  lands,  or  lands  which 
can  be  developed  as  tourist  attractions,  or  some  special 
skills  such  as  the  production  of  native  arts  and  crafts. 
These  elements  are  necessary  if  the  Indian  is  to  ac- 
quire economic  equality  in  modern  society.  Every 
effort  should  be  made  to  place  at  his  disposal  the 
advice  necessary  to  develop  the  resources  he  already 
has.  If  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  cannot  or,  as  it 
appears,  will  not  because  of  the  policy  of  bureau  ter- 
mination in  California,  then  the  responsibility  of 
initiative  falls  to  the  state  to  make  available  any  ad- 
^isory  or  technical  services  and  the  organizational 
means  by  which  these  services  may  be  utilized  by  the 
Indian.  These  include  services  from  agricultural  ex- 
tension agencies,  the  State  Economic  Development 
Agency,  welfare  advisory  groups,  educational  and 
emplo3''ment  counseling  services^all  of  the  facilities 
which  a  state  such  as  California  makes  available  to 
other  citizens;  all  of  these  should  be  made  available 
to  the  Indian  on  a  special  basis  to  compensate  for 
their  long  time  absence. 

The  second  factor  is  leadership.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  statement  we  can  identify  two  types  of  leader- 
ship: (1)  technical  leadership  or  ability  and  (2) 
modern  political  leadership.  Use  of  the  first  type  of 
leadership  in  the  process  of  developing  the  economic 
sector  of  his  life  will  help  the  Indian  develop  political 
leadership.  In  other  words,  the  Indian  today  is  capa- 
ble of  providing  the  basic  technical  leadership  (with 
minimum  training)  necessary  for  leading  himself  out 
of  an  economic  chaos.  Given  the  technical  advice,  the 
Indian  can  provide  his  own  technical  leadership  which 
will  allow  the  full  education  of  his  children  in  the 
American  educational  system.  In  this  manner,  he  will 
be  providing  his  children  with  the  opportunity  neces- 
sary for  developing  the  abilities  of  modern  political 
leadership  which  he  needs  to  make  him  an  equal  mem- 
ber of  society  tomorrow.  It  is  recommended  that  an 
interagency  committee  be  formed  to  help  develop  the 
economic  and  leadership  potential  of  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

A  recent  study  by  Dr.  Edward  H.  Spicer,  an  an- 
thropologist of  the  University  of  Arizona,  provides  a 
framework  for  the  analysis  of  successful  programs  of 
developmental  change.  He  distinguishes  five  phases 
in  programs  of  planned  change.  The  first  is  awareness 
of  mal-integration  or  of  felt  needs  on  the  part  of 
social  planners  or  other  concerned  parties.  The  second 
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phase  is  one  of  planning.  In  this  phase  a  program  is 
planned  to  eradicate  the  problems,  or  mal-integration 
or  to  provide  special  services.  The  third  phase  is  called 
structuraUzation,  and  consists  of  establishing  a  link- 
age between  the  planners  and  those  persons  who  are 
the  object  of  the  program  of  planned  change.  The 
fonrth  phase  is  one  of  modification  dnriug  which  the 
program  is  modified  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  involved  in  the  program.  The  final  stage  in- 
volves iniegration  of  the  planned  aspects  into  the 
ongoing  culture. 

This  scheme  of  analj-zing  programs  of  planned 
change  provided  by  Dr.  Spicer  becomes  meaningful 
for  analyzing  the  problems  of  administrators  of  vari- 
ous public  agencies.  This  is  most  evident  when  one 
considers  the  various  programs  which  have  been  ini- 
tiated within  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  for  exam- 
ple as  Avhen  a  new  task  force  is  created  to  study  the 
problems  of  Indians  or  a  new  administration  comes 
in  with  new  ideas  to  face  the  old  problems  of  the 
Indian.  A  good  example  of  this  was  the  ]Merriam  sur- 
vey of  1928  and  the  influence  the  published  report  has 
had  on  subsequent  programs  in  the  bureau.  Each  new 
administration  seems  to  come  in  with  a  new  series 
of  ideas.  The  relevant  question  to  ask  is  why  they 
are  not  successful.  Dr.  Spieer's  scheme  provides  a 
suggestion  to  this  problem.  His  third  phase  is  called 
structuraUzation  and  involves  the  people  in  the  pro- 
gram of  change.  This  phase  has  often  been  missing 
from  bureau  programs  of  change.  The  importance  of 
this  element  is  attested  to  by  its  incorporation  into 
recent  poverty  program  legislation  as  the  necessity 
for  ' '  involving  the  poor ' '  as  active  participants  in  the 
program.  The  gi-eatest  single  reason  for  the  lack  of 
success  and  the  unpopularity  of  bureau  programs  has 
been  that  they  have  failed  to  involve  Indians  in  the 
planning  and  implementation  of  programs  which  af- 
fect them.  In  eifect  this  has  meant  a  half-cycling  in 
bureau  programs  from  awareness  to  planning,  and 
after  attempts  at  implementation  fail  and  new  admin- 
istrations are  brought  in,  back  to  awareness  and  plan- 
ning, and  so  on,  administration  after  administration, 
with  an  awareness  of  problems,  a  planning  of  pro- 
grams, and  rarely  a  full  cycle  which  involved  good 
development  for  the  Indians. 

After  many  years  of  this  half -cycling  of  programs 
a  resentment  is  built  up  among  Indians  so  that  they 
become  skeptical  of  any  new  program  and  refuse  to 
cooperate  with  any  public  official. 

Purpose 

The  purpose  of  an  Economic  Development  Advisory 
Committee  is  to  bring  to  focus  the  special  abilities  of 
state,  federal,  and  local  civic  and  governmental  agen- 
cies on  the  special  problems  of  Indians.  It  is  hoped 
that  representatives  of  those  agencies,  which  have 
some  service  of  value  to  the  economic  development 
of  a  community,  can  be  brought  together  to  provide 
suggestions  and  recommendations  to  the  Indian  com- 
munity and  that  together  a  solution  can  be  Avorked 
out  for  the  alleviation  of  the  generally  poor  economic 
condition  of  Indians.  This  advisorv  committee  should 


include  representatives  of  all  administrative,  civic,  or 
other  interested  groups,  and  to  have  them  work  within 
the  realm  of  interests  and  desires  of  the  Indian  com- 
munity". By  bringing  together  members  of  different 
levels  of  government  with  persons  having  local  re- 
sponsibility, assurance  can  be  provided  that  the 
Indian  will  not  again  find  himself  in  the  "no  man's 
land"'  which,  on  the  one  hand,  has  given  the  Indian 
a  sense  of  insecurity  because  he  does  not  know  who 
is  responsible  for  providing  the  services  which  are 
available  to  everyone  else  in  the  state  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  allowed  governmental  agencies  in 
certain  instances,  because  of  "red  tape"  or  other 
reasons,  to  be  remiss  in  their  responsibilities  for  pro- 
viding normal  services  to  Indians. 

Composiiion  and  Duties 

(1)  Coordinator  of  Indian  affairs,  an  employee  of 
the  State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Aifairs,  or 
an  anthropologist,  who  coordinates  all  plans,  is  a  resi- 
dent of  an  Indian  community  or  immediate  area,  links 
the  committee  to  Indian  groups,  conducts  a  prelimi- 
nary social  survey  of  the  Indian  community,  and 
knows  leaders  and  Indians  and  they  know  him. 

(2)  Economic  development  advisor,  a  member  of 
the  State  Economic  Development  Agency  or  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  economic  development 
branch.  He  conducts  an  economic  survey,  makes  sug- 
gestions to  Indian  leaders,  and  continues  as  economic 
ad\dsor  through  the  duration  of  the  project. 

(3)  A  State  Department  of  Employment  represen- 
tative (s)  develops  the  necessary  training  and  counsel- 
ing programs  for  operation  of  whatever  economy  is 
to  be  established,  and  coordinates  with  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education  for  setting  up  training  programs. 

(4)  State  or  federal  housing  officials  survey  hous- 
ing conditions  and  make  recommendations. 

(5)  State  and  local  health  and  welfare  department 
representatives  survej'  local  health  (including  sanita- 
tion) and  welfare  conditions  and  make  recommenda- 
tions. 

(6)  Local  chamber  of  commerce,  civic,  and  govern- 
ment group  representatives  assure  local  cooperation 
and  interest. 

(7)  A  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  representative  pro- 
vides any  pertinent  information  or  assistance  avail- 
able through  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  sources. 

(8)  A  representative  of  Governor's  Economic  Op- 
portunity Office  assists  in  making  application  under 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  (if  applicable). 

Phases  of  a  Pilot  Indian  Community  Development  Project 

I.  Freliminary  Planning  Phase  (approximately  one 
month ) 

A.  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs makes  selections  of  Indian  communities 
with  above  average  economic  potential  from 
larger  rancheries  and  reservations. 
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B.  State  Advisory  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs surveys  this  group  and  makes  further  se- 
lection based  on  expressed  interests  and  willing- 
ness to  become  involved  in  a  joint  venture  from 
those  Indian  groups  selected  in  (A)  above. 

C.  Preliminary  meetings  between  Interagency 
Indian  Development  Advisory  Committee  and  the 
State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs 
directed  b}^  the  coordinator  of  Indian  affairs. 

D.  Preliminar}^  meetings  between  selected  In- 
dian group  or  groups  with  selected  members  of 
the  State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs 
directed  by  the  coordinator  of  Indian  affairs. 

E.  Meeting  of  Interagenc}'  Indian  Develop- 
ment Advisory  Committee  and  Indians  of  the 
selected  Indian  community. 

II.  Survey  Phase  (approximately  three  months) 

All  surveys  conducted  by  participating  agen- 
cies with  Indian  assistance. 

A.  Coordinator  of  Indian  affairs  makes  an  in- 
tensive survey  of  social  conditions  and  leadership 
structure  of  selected  Indian  community. 

B.  Economic  Development  Agency  representa- 
tive surveys  the  Indian  community's  economic 
potential. 

C.  Department  of  Employment  surveys  em- 
plojTuent  potential. 

D.  Housing,  sanitation,  and  welfare  (living 
conditions)  survey  conducted  by  county  health 
and  welfare  departments. 

III.  Coordination  and  Modification  Phase  (approxi- 
mately three  months) 

A.  Surveys  are  now  brought  together  and  dis- 
cussed with  Indians  with  alternate  suggestions 
presented  to  Indians. 

B.  Indians  modify,  make  alternate  suggestions, 
and  approve  plans. 

IV.  Economic   Development    and    Training   Phase 
(approximately  one  year) 

A.  Plans  for  economic  development  are  chosen 
and  implemented  with  Indians  providing  local 
leadership. 

B.  Short  training  programs  are  instituted  by 
Department  of  Employment  and  Education 
under  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act,  or  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunit.y  Act. 

V.  Improvement  of  Living  Conditions  Phase   (ap- 
proximately one  year) 

A.  Plans  for  improvement  of  housing  and  san- 
itation conditions  are  made  and  implemented. 

B.  Plans  for  local  clinics,  betterment  of  edu- 
cation, etc.,  are  implemented. 

Suggesied  Principles  to  Guide  Work  of  the  Commitiee 

A.  Emphasize  Indian  involvement,  consent, 
and  leadership. 


B.  Advisory  committee  advises  only,  always 
makes  alternate  suggestions,  and  defers  to  In- 
dian leadership  and  desires. 

C.  Work  only  within  existing  group  political 
and  social  structure  found  in  the  community.  Do 
not  impose  any  direct  social  changes ! 

D.  Empliasize  economic  development  first, 
training  second,  then  housing  and  health  last. 

E.  Provide  for  flexibility,  be  able  to  make  ad- 
justments as  project  progresses. 

F.  Transition  of  some  families  from  the  low- 
est levels  of  poverty  is  expected  to  be  gradual; 
therefore,  they  must  be  allowed  to  set  their  own 
goals  and  rates  of  progress  during  the  various 
intermediate  stages. 

Types  of  Development,  Where  Applicable, 
Desired  by  Indian  Groups 

A.  Improvement  of  existing  roads  and  the  de- 
A^elopment  of  new  roads  to  open  areas  for  tour- 
ism. 

B.  Soil  conservation  to  protect  reservation 
lands  (fire  breaks,  reforestation). 

C.  Development  of  water  resources  for  fishing 
and  other  recreational  purposes. 

D.  The  development  of  special  areas  such  as 
hot  sulphur  springs. 

E.  The  construction  of  dams  for  irrigation  and 
recreational  purposes. 

F.  Encouragement  of  native  arts  and  crafts. 

G.  Establishment  of  local  museums. 
H.  Establishment  of  local  industries. 

Problems  Which  Can  Be  Anticipated  in  Establishing  of 
Interagency  Indian  Development  Advisory  Committee 

(1)  What    al)out    cooperation    within    the    Indian 
community  and  the  problem  of  factionalism  f 

If  one  works  within  the  political  structure  of 
the  Indian  community  one  can  expect  a  reason- 
able amount  of  cooperation  after  the  advantages 
of  such  cooperation  are  demonstrated.  One  of  the 
factors  in  selecting  the  initial  pilot  community 
will  be  a  minimum  of  factionalism  present  and 
an  expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  the  entire 
community  for  the  program. 

(2)  Should    economic    development    come    before 
health,  housing,  education? 

Some  studies  in  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
shown  that  when  these  other  programs  precede 
economic  development,  that  the  population  in- 
creases at  such  a  rate  that  soon,  the  population 
gains  outstrip  any  gains  in  the  original  areas  of 
improvement.  These  problems  are  not  anticipated 
in  California,  but  it  is  my  opinion  that  economic 
growth  should  precede  planned  programs  in  other 
areas. 
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(3)  How  will  the  program  he  financed? 

Fiuancial  support  for  surveys  and  staff  needed 
including  travel  and  subsistence  should  be  as- 
sumed by  the  parent  organization  of  each  repre- 
sentative. 

(4)  What  will  he  the  post-pilot-project  procedure 
for  other  Indian  communities? 

Once  a  clear  example  of  a  successful  pilot  pro- 
gram has  been  demonstrated,  a  paper  outlining 


the  procedures  taken  by  local  and  state  repre- 
sentatives can  be  written  as  a  manual  of  instruc- 
tion. State  and  other  representatives  may  be  al- 
lowed to  withdraAv  from  active  participation  in 
the  program,  and  remain  in  the  capacity  of  ad- 
visors to  local  Indian  and  non-Indian  communi- 
ties. 

(27)  The  state  should  investigate  the  possibilities 
of  federal  grants  to  implement  the  foregoing  recom- 
mendations. 


PART  III 
FULL  REPORT:  THE  SOCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  OF  INDIANS  IN  CALIFORNIA 


Introduction 

This  report  tries  to  substantiate  three  main  notions 
about  Indians  in  California.  First,  Indians  are  more 
numerous  in  the  state  than  is  known,  both  from  indi- 
cations in  public  records  such  as  the  U.S.  census  report 
and  from  statements  by  the  public  in  general.  Second, 
Indians  in  California  have  major  social  and  economic 
problems  which  are  long  standing  and  need  immediate 
attention.  Third,  because  of  their  special  status  in 
California,  Indians  are  caught  between  bureaucratic 
organizations  in  that  each  level  of  government  dis- 
claims responsibility  for  them,  and  therefore,  Indians 
cannot  solve  their  problems  without  some  special 
assistance.  It  is  not  unusual  for  each  agency  in  turn 
to  "advise"  the  Indian  just  where  he  can  get  the 
needed  medical  or  welfare  service  assistance.  In  this 
way,  the  Indian  is  shuttled  from  the  local  reservation 
to  county  agencies,  to  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  offices, 
possibly  to  state  agencies,  and  back  to  the  county  office 
and  reservation,  all  without  receiving  assistance.  From 
the  view  of  some  local  offices,  if  they  know  that  the 
county  does  have  the  responsibility  for  the  Indian, 
prejudice  may  exist,  or  service  is  slow,  insufficient,  or 
discourteous  because  the  "Indian  does  not  pay  taxes," 
or  "  if  he  would  get  out  and  work  like  the  rest  of  us,  he 
wouldn't  need  welfare."  A  few  local  and  state  offices 
are  not  aware  of  state  and  local  responsibility  for  the 
Indian  and,  believing  that  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs is  the  agency  which  has  always  been  charged  with 
matters  relating  to  Indians,  send  the  Indian  to  this 
office.  Here,  of  course,  he  is  given  the  proper  informa- 
tion (for  the  third  or  fourth  time)  and  is  sent  back 
to  the  local  county  office.  All  this  entails  time,  travel 
expense,  loss  of  some  pride,  and,  above  all,  frustration 
on  the  part  of  the  Indian.  So  he  returns  to  the  reserva- 
tion and  "makes  do"  with  what  there  is.  His  children 
continue  to  be  reared  in  poverty,  poorly  clothed  and 
educated,  socially  deprived.  They  grow  up  being  un- 
able to  move  off  the  reservation  because  of  strong  per- 
sonal ties,  inability  to  get  good-paying  jobs,  and  so 
rear  a  subsequent  generation  on  a  few  acres  of  misery. 

A.      The  Indian  Population 

Definitions.  Defining  an  Indian  meets  with  the 
same  difficulties  encountered  in  attempting  to  define 
other  ethnic  and  cultural  groups  in  the  United  States. 
Some  of  these  difficulties  may  be  attributed  to  prob- 
lems of  identification  of  a  physical  type  for  each  sepa- 
rate group  made  difficult  by  the  amount  of  intermar- 
riage which  has  taken  place  after  many  centuries  of 
close  contact,  and  to  the  desire  of  some  members  of 
ethnic  groups  not  to  be  identified  because  of  the  gen- 
eral prejudice  held  for  that  group  by  the  public.  These 
difficulties  notwithstanding,  several  notable  definitions 
have  been  widelv  utilized.  The  1960  U.S.  census  defines 


Indians  as  persons  who  are  "full-blooded  or  mixed 
blood  of  at  least  one-fourth  Indian  blood  or  if  they  are 
regarded  as  Indian  in  the  community. ' '  *  The  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  does  not  have  a  uniform  definition 
which  ai^plies  to  all  Indians.  "Traditionally,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  has  considered  as  being  Indians 
those  enrolled  members  of  the  tribes  for  which  the 
Bureau  is  responsible,  with  eligibility  for  enrollment 
determined  by  each  tribe  according  to  its  own 
rules."  t 

There  have  been  other  definitions  or  attempts  at 
defining  an  "Indian,"  but  aside  from  taking  extensive 
genealogical  histories  to  establish  Indian  "blood 
quantum"  which  would  be  unreliable  for  various 
reasons  in  any  event,  mainly  because  of  the  necessity 
of  relying  on  the  memory  of  respondents,  there  is  no 
certain  method  for  defining  an  "Indian."  It  would 
appear  to  this  investigator  that  a  social  definition  is 
the  most  appropriate — that  is,  to  identify  a  person  as 
an  Indian  if  that  is  his  identification  in  the  Indian 
community. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  American  Indians 
in  California  are  classified  into  four  categories :  Vrhan 
Indians  are  those  American  Indians  who  live  in  places 
exceeding  10,000  inhabitants.  Reservation  refers  to  a 
tract  of  land  set  aside  for  the  use  of  a  particular  group 
of  Indians  by  treaty  or  executive  order.  A  ranclieria 
is  a  homesite  which  was  acquired  by  special  purchase 
for  "homeless  Indians  of  California."  Eancheria  is 
often  included  under  the  general  category  of  reserva- 
tion as  a  special  category  of  land  set  aside  for  Indian 
occupancy  and  use  only.  One  important  difference  be- 
tween a  reservation  and  a  rancheria  is  the  generally 
smaller  and  poorer  quality  of  land  found  in  the  latter. 
Rnral  county  Indians  are  Indians  who  live  adjacent 
to  rancherias  and  reservations  or  in  rural  counties 
and  who  may  have  rights  or  interests  in  Indian  res- 
ervation or  rancheria  properties. 

The  federal  government  has  at  least  three  agencies 
who  provide  services  specifically  to  Indians  within 
California.  (1)  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Sacra- 
mento area  agency,  with  its  three  field  offices  at 
Hoopa,  Riverside,  and  Palm  Springs,  at  present  re- 
stricts most  of  its  activity  to  trusteeship  over  Cali- 
fornia Indian  lands.  It  is  worthwhile  to  mention  at 
this  point  that  California  Indians  of  the  low^er  Col- 
orado Valley  and  the  Quechan  Indians  of  Fort  Yuma 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Phoenix  area  agency 
and,  unlike  other  California  Indians,  receive  full  bene- 
fits of  federal  programs  administered  through  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  (2)  The  second  branch  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Avhich  provides  services 

*  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Health  Service  for  American  Indians,   1957,  p.   7. 

t  United  States  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  VP'elfare, 
Health  Service  for  American  Indians,  1957,  p.  7. 
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in  California  is  the  employment  assistance  branch. 
Four  of  its  eight  national  offices  are  located  in  Cali- 
fornia in  Oakland,  San  Francisco,  San  Jose,  and  Los 
Angeles.  The  employment  assistance  branch  provides 
services  mostly  to  non- California  Indians,  although 
in  the  past  few  years  it  has  included  small  numbers 
of  California  Indians.  (3)  The  Division  of  Indian 
Health  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  which  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  Indian  health  care  in  1955, 
until  recently  maintained  medical  facilities  at  Hoopa 
and  Fort  Yuma.  Today  its  sole  facility  at  Sherman 
Institute  near  Riverside  provides  services  for  Navajo 
and  some  Arizona  Indians  only.  The  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  also  administers  the  construction  of 
sanitation  facilities  under  the  Indian  Sanitation  Fa- 
cilities Act. 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  discuss  tribal  government  at 
this  point.  Urban  IndiaiLS,  since  they  represent  many 
American  Indian  tribal  groups,  of  course,  have  no 
tribal  government  as  such.  They  are  developing  volun- 
tary organizations  which  tend  to  be  pan-Indian  in 
membership  and  which  are  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant in  providing  leadership  and  minor  services  to 
urban  Indians.  Some  of  the  reservations  and  ran- 
cherias  are  riiled  by  an  elected  representative  body 
established  under  authority  of  the  Indian  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  1934.  Most  tribal  councils,  however,  lack 
the  specific  powers  necessary  to  conduct  corporate 
business.  These  groups  are  usually  recognized  as 
representatives  of  the  tribe.  In  some  rancherias  the 
council  includes  all  enrolled  members  and,  in  still 
others,  there  is  no  formally  organized  or  elected  body. 
In  the  latter,  representation  is  provided  informally 
by  some  of  the  most  influential  members  of  the  tribe. 

Distrihution  of  the  Indian  Population.  Self -identi- 
fication in  the  1960  census  resulted  in  the  enumeration 
of  551,669  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives  in  the  United 
States  (see  population  tables  in  Appendix  A).  About 
60  percent  of  these  are  found  in  seven  western  states 
as  shown  in  the  table  below. 

The  1960  U.S.  census  enumerates  39,014  Indians  in 
California.  Of  this  number,  20,619  live  in  ui'ban  and 
the  remainder  in  rural  areas.  Table  2  shows  the 
change  in  population  figures  for  California  from  1890 
to  1960. 

Table   1 

Indian  Population  of  Selected  Western  State:  1950,  1960 


Table  2 

Population  of  American  Indians  in  California:  1890  to  1960 


United  States 

Arizona 

Oklahoma 

New  Mexico 

Alaska    (including    Eskimos    and 

Aleuts) 

California 

Montana 

Washington 


1950 


Number 


*357,499 
65,761 
53,769 
41,901 

14.089 
19,947 
16,606 
13.816 


Percent 


100.0 
18.4 
15.0 

n.7 


5.6 
4.6 
3.9 


1960 


Number 


551,669 
83,387 
62,871 
56,356 

42,518 
.39,014 
21,181 
21,076 


Percent 


100.0 

15.1 
11.4 
10.2 

7.7 
7.1 
3.8 
3.8 


State 
population 

Indian 

Year 

Population 

Change 

over 
previous 

census 
(percent) 

Percent 
of 

state 
population 

1960 

1950 

15,717,204 

10,586,223 

6,907,387 

5,677,251 
3,426,861 
2,377,-549 
1,485,053 
1,213,398 

29,014 
(Urban  20,619) 
(Rural   18,395) 

19,947 
(Urban    5,094) 
(Rural   14,853) 

18,675 
(Urban    4,078) 
(Rural   14,597) 
19,212 
17,360 
16, .371 
15,377 
16  624 

+  95.6 

+  6.8 

—2.8 

+  10.7 
+  6.0 
+  6.5 
— 7.5 

.se  1960  =  48. 

.248 
.2 

1940 

.3 

1930 

.3 

1920 

.5 

1910 - 

.7 

1900 

1.0 

1890  .-- . 

1.4 

state  population  increa 

5% 

•Total  U.S.  census  enumeration  for  1950  was  343,400.  This  was 
adjusted  for  undernumeration  to  421,000;  but  neither  of  these 
figures  include  Alaskan  Indians  and  natives. 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950,  1960. 


Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  19G0,  1950. 

There  exist  some  very  good  reasons  for  questioning 
the  accuracy  of  the  1960  U.S.  census  figures,  namely, 
the  estimates  by  social  and  service  agencies  located  in 
the  cities,  the  estimated  number  of  Indians  migrating 
to  California,  and  the  number  of  Indians  on  the  Cali- 
fornia roll.  For  example,  the  1960  U.S.  census  counts 
3,461  Indians  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Dr. 
Joan  Ablon,  in  a  doctoral  dissertation  written  after 
several  years  of  work  among  urban  Indians  of  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area,  writes :  ' '  The  totals  used  by 
Indian  organizations  and  by  white  agencies  that  deal 
with  Indians  are  probably  more  accurate:  about 
10,000  for  the  whole  bay  area,  of  which  4,000  are  in 
Alameda  County,  4,000  in  San  Francisco  County,  and 
2,000  in  Santa  Clara  County."  t 

In  support  of  her  estimate.  Dr.  Ablon  has  the  fol- 
lowing to  say:  "The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  re- 
ports that  a  total  of  11,596  persons  have  relocated  in 
this  area  from  June  1954  through  March  1963.  Of  this 
number  3,886  relocated  through  the  Oakland  office, 
5,053  through  the  San  Francisco  office,  and  2,657 
through  the  San  Jose  office."  She  further  reasons  that, 
* '  Even  if  we  deduct  the  accepted  national  return  rate 
of  35  percent,  the  number  of  Indians  remaining  in 
this  area  considerably  exceeds  the  census  totals." 

Two  additional  sources  of  Indian  migration  to  the 
urban  areas  include  the  addition  of  several  thousand 
self -relocated  persons  and  the  placement  of  graduates 
from  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  schools.  D.  L.  Ma- 
honey  of  the  Oakland  employment  assistance  branch. 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  estimates  that  over  50  per- 
cent of  the  Indians  in  the  bay  area  are  self-relocated 
and  do  not  avail  themselves  of  the  assistance  prov- 
vided  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  These  two 
factors  lend  validity  to  the  estimate  of  a  larger  urban 
Indian  population  in  the  bay  area.  U.S.  census  figures 

t  Joan  Ablon,  Relocated  Ayyicrican  Indians  in  the  San  Fi'ancisco 
Ray  Area:  Concepts  of  Acculturation,  Success  and  Identity 
in  the  City,  unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation.  University  of 
Chicago,    19  G3 
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for  the  urban  Indian  population  of  the  Los  Angeles 
area  also  seem  to  be  conservative.  The  U.S.  census  re- 
port indicates  about  12,000  Indians  for  the  area.  Dr. 
Ablon  estimates  the  Indian  population  of  the  Los 
Angeles  area  to  be  around  20,000.*  Other  estimates 
of  Indian  population  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  by  social 
service  agencies  range  from  45,000  to  50,000.  From  all 
indications  it  appears  that  the  census  bureau  under- 
numerated  Indians  in  the  larger  urban  and  metro- 
politan areas  by  as  much  as  45  percent.  I  estimate  the 
number  of  Indians  present  in  the  eight  urban  counties 
of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  at  12,000  to  15,000 ; 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area  at  23,000  to  25,000,  and  ap- 
proximately 10,000  Indians  in  other  urban  areas  (Red- 
ding, Sacramento,  Stockton,  Fresno,  Barstow,  and 
Bakersfield),  or  a  combined  estimate  of  45,000  urban 
Indians  in  California,  of  whom  approximately  9,000 
are  migrants  from  native  Indian  areas  Avithin  the 
state. 

California  Indians,  that  is,  Indians  native  to  the 
state,  numbered  36,094  at  the  time  of  the  last  Cali- 
fornia roll  of  May  24,  1950.  f  If  we  assume  a  natural 
increase  rate  (births  less  deaths  and  outmigration) 
of  3  percent  per  year  since  1950,  the  number  of  Cali- 
fornia Indians  in  1960  would  have  been  48,000  and 
the.y  would  number  54,000  today.  Even  if  we  assume 
a  high  rate  of  migration  out  of  California,  as  assump- 
tion not  apparent  in  data  provided  by  the  California 
roll  (see  discussion  which  follows),  a  conservative  es- 
timate of  California  Indians  now  living  in  California 
is  40,000.  Of  this  estimated  California  Indian  popula- 
tion, less  than  7,000  are  actual  residents  of  rancherias 
and  reservations, t  and  an  additionally  estimated  24,- 
000  are  residents  of  areas  adjacent  to  trust  proper- 
ties or  within  the  same  rural  county.  Members  of  the 
latter  group  have  been  referred  to  in  this  report  as 
Rural  Counties  Indimis.  The  remaining  9,000  Cali- 
fornia Indians  live  in  urban  areas.  Chart  1  sunmiar- 
izes  the  Indian  population  of  California. 

Patterns  of  Migration.  Up  to  this  point  we  have 
indicated  some  of  the  reasons  for  our  dissatisfaction 
with  the  U.S.  census  Indian  population  figures  for 
1960.  This  alleged  undernumeration  aside,  an  analy- 
sis of  these  figures  provides  an  excellent  view  of  the 
behavior  of  the  Indian  population  and  also  allows 
us  to  pose  some  problems  which  could  originate  from 
this  behavior.  I  refer  specifically  to  the  spectacular 
movement  of  Indians  to  California  in  much  greater 
numbers  than  the  non-Indian  population  and  to  the 
concentration  of  these  people  in  the  large  urban  cen- 
ters (refer  to  Table  2,  p.  46). 

First,  I  would  like  to  examine  the  migratory  be- 
havior of  American  Indians  as  a  whole,  then  the 
patterns  of  migration  within  California,  and  follow 
this  with  a  discussion  of  the  implications  of  these 
facts.  Percentage  of  Indian  population  is  shown  for 

*  Verbal  communication. 

t  Leonard  M.  Hill,  Sacramento  area  agency,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs    letter  dated  February  28,  1964. 

t  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  estimate  of  population  and  current 
size  of  rancherias  and  reservations  are  given  in  Tables  4  and 
5,  Appendix  A.  The  median  populition  of  101  rancherias  and 
reservations  is  30  ;  that  is,  one-half  have  more  than  30  and 
one-half  have  le.'s  than  30  persons.  The  average  population 
IS  67  persons.  Forty  percent  of  the  rancherias  and  reserva- 
tions have  more  than   50  persons. 
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INDIANS  IN   CALIFORNIA 
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each  state  in  1950  and  1960  in  Table  1,  Appendix  A. 
The  majority  of  states  show  a  decrease  of  population 
in  1960.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  California  and 
North  Carolina  were  the  only  two  states  with  any 
significant  percentage  increase  in  Indian  population 
in  1960. 

In  California,  Indians  increased  95.6  percent  over 
the  1950  census  population,  while  the  state  as  a  whole 
increased  by  48.5  percent  during  the  same  10-year 
period.  The  Indian  population  thus  increased  at  a 
rate  double  that  of  the  general  population.  This  fact 
becomes  more  significant  if  we  look  at  Indian  rural- 
urban  characteristics  of  the  state  and  counties.  The 
rural  Indian  population  increased  by  1.8  percent 
from  1940  to  1950  and  by  23.8  percent  from  1950  to 
1960.  During  the  same  period  the  urban  Indian  pop- 
ulation increased  in  1950  by  24.9  percent  and  in  1960 
by  a  dramatic  304.8  percent.  This  is  shown  in  the 
following  chart. 

The  differences  in  population  increase  become 
more  significant  when  considered  by  county.  These 
data  are  given  in  Table  2,  Appendix  A.  Rural-urban 
differences  are  highlighted  by  grouping  these  counties 
into  various  categories.  Thus,  relocation  center  coun- 
ties (San  Francisco,  Oakland,  San  Jose,  and  Los  An- 
geles) increased  an  average  of  81  percent  from  1940 
to  1950  and  307.1  percent  from  1950  to  1960.  Periph- 
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CHART  2 

Comparison  of  Urban  and  Rural  Indian  Popu/oPion;   I960.   1950.  1940 
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eral  counties,  which  surround  the  relocation  centers 
increased  an  average  of  115.9  percent  from  1940  to 
1950  and  253  percent  from  1950  to  1960.  At  the  other 
extreme  the  rural  counties  (including  counties  hav- 
ing reservations  or  rancherias)  increased  an  average 
of  16.2  percent  from  1940  to  1950  and  29.7  percent 
from  1950  to  1960.  This  is  a  rather  dramatic  demon- 
stration of  the  impact  of  the  establishment  of  reloca- 
tion centers  in  California.  These  data  are  given  in 
Tables  2  and  3,  Appendix  A,  and  in  Chart  3.  The 
comparatively  smaller  increase  in  the  rural  county 
category  is  further  highlighted  by  pointing  out  that 
there  were  four  rural  counties  in  1960  with  significant 
percentile  increases,  namely  Trinitj^  149.3 ;  Glenn, 
128.2 ;  Alpine,*  118.3 ;  and  Butte,  103.3,  with  an  aver- 
age increase  of  126.9  percent.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale  were  10  rural  counties  with  a  percentile  decrease 
in    population,    namely.     Mono,     — 53.0,     Mariposa, 

CHART  3 
Percentage  Increase  in  Indian  Population  by  County  Groups:  1960,  1950 
1950-1960 
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*  I   .suspect   an    error   In   Alpine   County   in   tlie   census   for   1950. 


—40.3,  Sutter,  —30.8,  Amador,  —24.3,  El  Dorado, 
—20.0,  Colusa,  —14.5,  Modoc,  —8.1,  Nevada,  —7.4, 
and  Mendocino,  — 3.0,  with  an  average  decrease  of 
—17.1  percent. 

Something  should  be  said  about  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  Indian  population  within  the  state. 
Again,  utilizing  the  U.S.  census  report  of  1960,  In- 
dians are  fund  in  certain  areas  and  counties  and 
not  in  others.  Generally,  the  majority  of  Indians  are 
located  in  the  large  urban  areas  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  San  Francisco  Bay.  Eighty-six  percent  of  Indians 
enumerated  in  the  last  census  year  (1960)  are  found 
in  25  counties,  and  75  percent  are  found  in  17  coun- 
ties. The  25  counties  with  tlie  largest  number  of  In- 
dians are  Los  Angeles  (8,109),  San  Diego  (3,293), 
Humboldt  (2,608),  San  Bernardino  (1,864),  River- 
side (1,702),  Alameda  (1,688),  Mendocino  (1,215), 
Fresno  (1.083),  San  Francisco  (1,068),  Inyo  (1,036), 
Sonoma  (949),  Imperial  (830),  Sacramento  (802), 
Shasta  (793),  Orange  (730),  Santa  Clara  (705),  Tu- 
lare (705),  Monterev  (695),  Del  Norte  (691),  Kern 
(676),  Siskiyou  (592),  Contra  Costa  (447),  Lake 
(433),  Butte  (421),  and  Madera  (420). 

The  California  roll.  Analj^sis  of  the  California  roll 
provided  additional  information,  namely  the  physical 
location  of  California  Indians  today.  Current  ad- 
dresses of  California  Indians  are  maintained  on  the 
California  roll  as  a  result  of  the  recent  vote  involving 
California  land  claims  settlement  and  through  com- 
munications between  the  Indian  and  the  Sacramento 
area  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Alfairs.  The  ac- 
companying map  and  tbe  tabulations  found  in  the 
Appendix  are  a  result  of  the  commission's  analysis  of 
this  information,  t 

Today  there  are  only  33,340  names  remaining  of  the 
36,094  California  Indians  appearing  on  the  May  24, 
1950,  roll.  The  difference  represents  the  number  of 
Indians  no  longer  living.  Almost  90  percent  of  the 
present  enrollees,  or  29,520,  live  within  the  State  of 
California.  Those  California  Indians  who  leave  the 
state  do  not  go  far,  as  attested  by  the  fact  that  approx- 
imately 80  percent  of  those  providing  addresses  out- 
side of  California  are  found  in  the  neighboring  states 
of  Arizona  (769),  Nevada  (753),  Oregon  (1,048)  and 
Washington  (360).  Approximately  30  percent  (about 
9,000)  of  the  Indians  remaining  in  the  state  live  in 
urban  areas  (Arcata-Eureka,  Redding,  Sacramento, 
the  bay  area,  Bakersfield,  Fresno,  San  Diego  area,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  area).  According  to  information  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  less  than  7,000 
Indians,  or  about  21  percent  of  the  Indians  listed  on 
the  California  roll,  actuall.y  live  on  rancheria  or  reser- 
vation lands.  On  a  previous  page  we  have  indicated 
our  projection  of  these  population  figures  based  on  an 
estimated  rate  of  increase  since  1950. 

Summary.  Difficulties  in  making  population  counts 
of  ethnic  groups  have  long  been  a  problem  to  demogra- 
phers and  population  experts.  Enumeration  of  the  In- 

t  Current  addresses  of  California  Indians  were  plotted  on  a  map 
by  Alan  Mason,  a  graduate  student  at  Sacramento  State 
College.  The  work  was  directed  by  Professor  William  G. 
Davis  of  the  Dojiartment  of  Anthropology,  Sacramento  State 
College.  The  information  was  furnished  by  Leonard  Hill, 
area  director,  Sacramento  agency.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair.s. 
Additional    tabulations   were   made   by   Mrs.    Grace   McLeod. 
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diaii  in  California  is  no  exception  to  this  difficulty. 
Among  the  factors  which  contribute  to  the  problem 
may  be  included  the  desire  of  some  persons  not  to  be 
enumerated  as  members  of  that  minority  group.  This 
may  prove  to  be  the  case  with  the  Indian  in  California. 

The  fact  remains  that  service  agencies  and  research- 
ers estimate  a  larger  j^opulation  figure  for  Indians  in 
California  than  the  U.S.  census  reports.  An  excellent 
example  was  i:»rovided  in  1950  when  the  U.S.  census 
listed  19,947  Indians  at  the  same  time  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  was  enumerating  36,094  on  its  roll. 
There  is  also  good  evidence  to  question  the  1960  U.S. 
census  figures. 

The  commission  estimates  the  1964  Indian  popula- 
tion in  the  State  of  California  as  being  around  75,000. 
Most  of  these  (45,000  Indians)  live  in  the  larger  urban 
areas  of  the  state,  including  about  9,000  Indians 
native  to  the  state.  The  remaining  30,000  of  the  total 
Indian  population  live  in  rural  county  areas,  with 
less  than  7,000  actually  residing  on  reservation  and 
rancheria  lands. 

B.      Reservation  and  Rural  County  Areas 

General  problems.  The  general  dimensions  of  the 
problem  may  be  outlined  by  considering  the  following 
questions : 

What  is  the  social  and  economic  condition  of  In- 
dians in  California?  Are  the  problems  of  native  Cali- 
fornia Indians  distinct  from  those  of  Indians  relocated 
from  other  states  ?  What  is  the  rate  of  unemployment  ? 
The  rate  of  welfare  utilization?  Housing  and  sanita- 
tion conditions? 

What  services  are  provided  for  the  Indian  by  the 
federal  government?  The  state?  County  and  local 
agencies?  AVhat  groups  are  working  in  this  area  or 
are  interested  in  problems  of  the  Indian? 

What  are  the  needs  of  the  Indians  in  California  as 
viewed  by  various  governmental  and  service  agencies  ? 
What  are  these  needs  as  visualized  by  interested  non- 
governmental agencies  ? 

What  are  the  felt  needs  of  the  Indian?  What  do 
Indian  leaders  and  spokesmen  feel  are  their  most 
pressing  j^roblems  ?  What  suggestions  do  they  have  for 
a  solution?  Suggestions  from  other  individuals  and 
interested  agencies?  What  obstacles  may  be  antici- 
pated to  such  solutions?  What  are  the  attitudes  of 
local  non-Indians  toward  the  Indian? 

These  questions  reveal  three  general  aspects  of  the 
problem : 

(1)  Problems  of  Indians  living  in  urban  areas,* 

(2)  Problems  of  Indians  living  in  rural  areas 
(reservations,  rancherias,  and  adjacent  rural  en- 
virons), 

(3)  Problems  deriving  from  the  separate  juris- 
diction of  federal,  state,  and  local  authorities 
with  respect  to  provision  of  services  to  the  Indian. 

Little  can  be  gained  from  listing  general  problems 
or  past  grievances.  The  commission  recognizes  the 
need  to  concentrate  on  specific  problems  and  on  quan- 
titative knowledge  of  the  extent  of  these  problems. 

*  A  subsequent  report  will  be  made  by  the  Commission  on  the 
Indian   in   urban  areas. 


The  specific  areas  discussed  in  this  report  are  derived 
from  the  commission's  questionnaire  surveys,  from 
visits  to  Indian  rancherias  and  reservations,  and  from 
knowledge  of  problems  of  acculturation  in  other  areas 
of  the  country. 

The  commission's  questionnaire  survey  of  agencies 
dealing  with  Indians.  The  research  work  of  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs 
began  early  in  1964  with  the  circulation  of  a  question- 
naire designed  to  survey  the  social  and  economic 
conditions  of  Indians  in  California.  Although  the 
intent  was  to  find  out  the  nature  of  the  problems  of 
this  group,  it  also  provided  insights  into  the  knowl- 
edge of  those  problems  possessed  by  various  organiza- 
tions who  deal  with  Indians  in  California. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  offices;  state  hospitals,  departments  of  em- 
ployment, education,  welfare,  and  correctional  agen- 
cies ;  county  hospitals,  school  superintendents,  physi- 
cians, welfare  directors,  probation  officers  and  sheriffs ; 
church  and  civic  groups,  welfare  planning  councils; 
and  to  Indian  voluntary  groups,  reservation  councils, 
and  persons  interested  in  Indians.  A  total  of  704 
questionnaires  was  circulated.  An  overall  return  rate 
of  55.4  percent  provided  only  160  (22.7  percent)  re- 
sponses containing  relevant  or  useful  information.  The 
largest  percentage  of  replies  were  from  county  welfare 
directors,  county  department  of  health  directors,  and 
Indian  voluntary  associations.  The  agencies  or  indi- 
viduals replying  with  blank  forms  provided  the  fol- 
lowing reasons  for  lack  of  information :  ' '  few  or  no 
Indians  in  our  jurisdiction,  lack  of  specific  or  relevant 
data  on  Indians,  little  or  no  contact  with  Indians,  no 
means  of  supplying  data  from  our  records  because 
Indians  are  not  classified  separately,  no  distinction  in 
provision  of  services  made  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  creed,  no  Indian  problems  present  locally,  problems 
same  as  for  other  groups,  Indians  represent  a  well- 
adjusted  or  integrated  population  in  our  area,  no  spe- 
cific programs  for  Indians,  prefer  not  to  answer." 

Most  agencies  replying  with  information  about  the 
problems  of  Indians  indicated  that  they  provide  the 
usual  services  to  Indians  which  are  provided  for  other 
clientele.  They  feel  that  no  distinction  is  made  within 
their  organization  in  providing  services  to  minority 
groups,  and  that  few  special  handling  techniques  have 
been  devised  for  dealing  with  Indian  clients. 

A  few  organizations  provide  services  specifically  to 
Indians  and  a  few  others  are  concerned  with  the  spe- 
cial problems  of  Indians.  Among  these  are  the  em- 
ployment assistance  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  who  furnish  employment  assistance  and  voca- 
tional training  to  a  few  California  Indians  through 
their  representative  in  the  Sacramento  area  office. 
Others  in  this  categoi'y  include  the  Intertribal  Friend- 
ship House,  Oakland,  supported  in  part  by  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  and  by  United  Crusade 
funds.  The  Intertribal  Friendship  House  furnishes 
counseling  and  welfare  casework  for  relocated  fam- 
ilies, recreational  work  for  various  age  groups,  and 
room  rentals  for  young  men  on  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  vocational  training  programs. 
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The  California  League  for  the  American  Indian 
provides  limited  services  including  counseling,  schol- 
arshii:)S,  and  a  newsletter  of  information  which  is  sent 
to  1,300  Indians.  Two  California  Federation  of  Wom- 
en's Clubs  with  branches  in  Auburn  and  Torrance 
occasionally  provide  food,  clothing,  financial  assistance 
and  scholarships  to  California  Indians.  The  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  in  Oakland  has  a 
counselor  who  spends  one-third  of  her  time  with 
Indian  girls.  The  Christian  Reformed  Church  operates 
the  Friendship  House  in  San  Francisco.  The  Amer- 
ican Baptist  Union  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Cities 
provides  home  visits,  camp  scholai'ships,  and  confer- 
ences for  Indians.  The  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  provides  some  as- 
sistance to  Indians  on  tribal  and  reservation  problems. 

Indian  groups  who  provide  services  for  Indians  are 
located  in  the  large  urban  areas.  These  include  the 
American  Indian  Center  in  San  Francisco,  the  United 
Bay  Area  Council  on  Indian  Affairs,  the  Sierra  Indian 
Center  in  Fresno,  and  the  Indian  Center  in  Los  An- 
geles. A  more  recent,  but  very  active  group,  is  the 
American  Indian  Historical  Society  in  San  Francisco. 

A  few  individuals  working  for  county  welfare  and 
health  departments  take  a  personal  interest  in  Indians 
and  attempt  to  lend  assistance  beyond  the  provision 
of  usual  services.  The  State  Department  of  Employ- 
ment reported  special  counseling,  testing,  and  place- 
ment services  provided  to  Indians  at  Sherman  Insti- 
tute. 

Specific  proMems.  One  of  the  questions  in  the  sur- 
vey questionnaire  asked  Avhether  there  were  any 
special  problems  or  racial  discrimination  involving 
Indians  in  the  respondent's  area  which  had  occurred 
during  the  past  two  years. 

"Blanket"  answers  were  provided  by  62  of  the 
113  respondents  who  answered  this  question.  Of  these 
62,  16  stated  they  did  not  know  of  any  problems  or 
discrimination  in  any  of  the  areas  and  45  indicated 
that  there  were  no  problems  or  discrimination.  The 
remaining  52  questionnaires  indicated  problems  or 
discrimination  in  each  of  these  areas.  The  number  of 
answers  given  in  the  table  below  refer  to  the  frequency 
that  item  was  chosen  as  a  problem  area.  Each  of  the 
52  respondents  could  have  checked  all  of  the  nine 
areas,  but  only  one  did  so. 

Housing  and  sanitation  (living  conditions)   31 

Employment  and  economic  problems 27 

Health  and  welfare 25 

Education 19 

Federal  laws  or  policies 14 

State  laws  or  policies 12 

Public  accommodations 9 

Administration  of  justice 9 

Voting 6 

Economy  and  Employment 

Reservation  Indians  throughout  the  United  States 
are  characterized  by  high  rates  of  unemployment  and 
low  income.  They  are  untrained,  undereducated,  and 
usually  live  in  areas  which  are  isolated  from  the  large 
industrial  and  manufacturing  centers  where  employ- 


ment is  more  readily  available.  The  training  necessary 
for  acquiring  these  much  needed  skills  is  generally 
only  available  to  a  small  number  of  the  total  reserva- 
tion Indian  population.  Commissioner  Phileo  Nash 
reported  in  1964  that  the  total  permanent  placements 
in  12  years  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  relocation 
and  vocational  training  program  amounted  to  17,000, 
affecting  36,000  family  members,  and  that  there  were 
3,500  enrolled  in  all  phases  of  the  program  during 
that  year.  This  is  indeed  a  small  number  when  com- 
pared to  the  380,000  Indians  living  on  reservations 
and  to  the  extensive  nature  of  the  problem.  In  the 
same  speech,  Dr.  Nash  reported  that  the  rate  of  un- 
employment on  reservations  is  between  40  and  50 
percent — seven  or  eight  times  the  national  average, 
and  that  the  average  income  for  each  Indian  family 
in  1962  was  $1,500 — between  one-fourth  and  one-third 
the  national  average.  This  last  fact  is  significant  in 
view  of  the  often  quoted  figure  of  $3,000  as  the  aver- 
age income  received  by  the  lower  fifth  of  all  families. 
This  figure  has  often  been  referred  to  as  the  ' '  national 
poverty  line. ' ' 

Not  only  are  reservations  located  far  from  indus- 
trial centers  and  opportunities  for  employment  but, 
it  Avould  seem,  if  a  judgment  can  be  made  by  present 
accomplishments,  employment  is  difficult  to  develop 
in  those  areas  near  reservations.  One  of  the  reasons 
for  this,  and  this  is  especially  true  in  California,  is 
that  most  of  the  land  surrounding  reservations  is  poor 
and  does  not  lend  itself  easily  to  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  *  has  the  following 
to  say  about  unemployment : 

For,  located  in  areas  of  very  limited  employ- 
ment opportunities,  Indians  badly  needing  work 
commonly  lack  the  social  mobility  to  seek  it  at  a 
distance  and  may  even  not  know  how  to  seek  it 
nearby. 

For  this  reason  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  utilizes 
a  special  definition  of  unemployment. 

Because  it  would  be  unrealistic  to  measure  the 
need  for  employment  on  the  reservations  by  the 
number  of  Indians  actively  seeking  work  without 
success,  the  bureau  has  used  another  definition 
of  unemployment.  Our  estimates  of  unemploy- 
ment are  based  on  [a]  labor  force  estimate  that 
includes  all  Indians  of  working  age  who  are 
neither  unemployable  because  of  phj^sical  or 
mental  handicaps  nor  unavailable  for  employ- 
ment because  of  enrollment  in  school,  of  family 
responsibilities,  or  of  early  retirement. 

This  is  also  the  definition  used  by  the  House  Interior 
Committee  in  their  questionnaire  study  of  Indian  un- 
employment in  1963.  This  study  reported  a  labor 
force  for  all  reservations  of  about  120,000,  with  a 
rate  of  unemployment  of  49  percent.  The  data  re- 
ported for  California  by  the  House  Interior  Commit- 
tee will  be  presented  later  in  this  report. 

*  A  statement  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  U.S.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  submitted  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Employ- 
ment and  Manpower  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Vi^elfare,   United   States   Senate,   September    10,   1963. 
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The  commission's  survey.  The  foregoing  overview 
of  the  economic  and  employment  problems  of  Ameri- 
can Indians  can  be  used  as  a  background  for  com- 
parison with  information  gathered  on  California  res- 
ervations by  the  State  Advisory  Commission  on  In- 
dian Affairs. 

The  commisison's  survey  of  10  reservations  in- 
cluded employment  information  on  439  adults,  of 
whom  98  were  nonresidents  but  still  considered  part 
of  the  reservation  population  by  resident  family  mem- 
bers. For  this  reason  they  are  included  in  the  employ- 
ment data  although  their  inclusion  may  raise  the 
reservation  rate  because  of  their  relatively  higher 
rate  of  emplo.yment.  Besides  data  on  rates  of  unem- 
ployment, the  commission  survey  includes  information 
on  types  of  occupation,  kinds  of  financial  assistance 
received  other  than  from  occupation,  and  annual  in- 
come. 

]\Iost  of  the  types  of  occupations  represented  by 
the  reservation  population  are  in  the  unskilled  cate- 
gories. Among  the  highest  paid  occupations  are  con- 
struction iron  worker  ($7,000),  ordnance  worker 
($6,000),  logger  ($5-6,000),  hospital  maintenance 
man  ($4,500),  and  barber  ($4,000).  A  breakdown  by 
type  indicates  that  of  439  persons  listing  primary  oc- 
cupations 156  (35.5  percent)  are  housewives  without 
outside  employment,  218  (49.6  percent)  are  unskilled, 
semiskilled  or  domestic  workers,  18  (4.0  percent)  are 
foremen  or  skilled  workers,  and  9  (2.1  percent)  are 
clerical  or  sales  personnel.  The  remaining  38  persons 
are  retired  (16),  in  military  service  (4),  in  vocational 
training  (2),  or  occupation  is  listed  as  unknown 
(16).  A  reason  for  the  high  number  of  unskilled  or 
semiskilled  workers  on  the  reservations  may  be  that 
this  is  the  only  type  of  work  which  is  needed  in  the 
reservation  or  rural  area.  It  maj^  be  that  if  the  re- 
quisite skills  were  present  that  employment  could 
be  found  near  the  reservation,  although  possibly  not 
as  frequently  as  in  the  urban  areas. 

Laying  claim  to  an  occupation  or  profession  does 
not  mean  that  the  person  doing  so  is  fully  employed. 
Most  of  the  job  skills  found  on  the  reservation  are 
adjusted  to  seasonal  agricultural  or  lumbering  indus- 
tries (32.8  percent)  ;  therefore,  at  best  these  people 
can  expect  employment  only  for  part  of  the  year. 

The  reservation  labor  force  includes  all  Indians  of 
working  age  who  are  not  physically  or  mentally  dis- 
abled, not  students,  retired,  or  encumbered  by  family 
responsibilities  (housewives,  in  most  instances). 
Using  this  definition  results  in  a  total  reservation 
labor  force  of  238,  of  which  177  are  employed.  The 
rate  of  unemployment  for  the  10  reservation  sample 
in  the  commission  survey  is  25.2  percent.  This  repre- 
sents over  four  times  the  rate  for  the  state.  The  rate 
of  unemployment  is  much  higher  than  this  in  the 
wintertime  because  of  the  large  numbers  of  workers 
employed  in  the  lumber  and  agriculture  industries. 
An  additional  indicator  of  the  level  of  employment 
and  economic  condition  of  the  reservation  Indian  is 
that  approximately  8  percent  of  the  adult  population 
receives  some  form  of  welfare  assistance  such  as  dis- 
ability, aid  to  needy  children,  old  age  and  survivors 
benefit,  social  security,  aid  to  needy  blind,  home  aid. 


or  unemployment  benefits.  This  is  significant  in  that 
the  reservation  population  represents  approximately 
five-tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  population  in  the 
counties  in  which  the  reservations  in  the  sample  are 
located. 

Annual  income  was  provided  to  the  commission  bj'' 
169  of  the  persons  interviewed  about  employment.  Of 
these,  70.4  percent  reported  family  incomes  of  less 
than  $3,000,  11.8  percent  earn  between  $3,000  and 
$4,000  annually,  and  the  remaining  17.8  percent  earn 
above  $4,000.  Of  the  persons  in  the  last  category,  12 
(7.2  percent)  report  an  annual  income  above  $5,000. 
One-half  of  the  group  reporting  less  than  $3,000  an- 
nual income  earn  less  than  $1,500  per  year.  All  In- 
dians reporting  income  below  $3,000  (70.4  percent) 
may  be  compared  with  tl)e  number  reporting  the  same 
income  in  California  (14.1  percent)  in  1963.  A  differ- 
ent view  of  the  same  data  reveals  the  same  disparity. 
Median  income  for  the  reservation  sample  (one-half 
fall  below  and  one-half  fall  above  this  figure)  is  $2,268 
per  family.  This  represents  a  range  from  $1,438  at 
AuberrA'  to  $4,250  at  Baron  Long.  In  comparison,  me- 
dian income  for  the  California  family  in  1960  was 
$6,726,  or  approximately  three  times  the  median  in- 
come for  the  reservation  Indian  family. 

The  house  committee  survey.  The  data  gathered 
by  the  commission  are  not  entirely  unique.  There  are 
supporting  reports  from  other  sources  for  the  poor 
economic  conditions  found  among  California  Indians. 
One  such  source  is  the  report  on  Indian  unemploy- 
ment compiled  by  the  House  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  in  1963.  Questionnaires  were  an- 
swered with  information  on  Iloopa,  Round  Valley, 
Big  Sandy,  Morongo,  and  Los  Coyotes  by  the  Sacra- 
mento area  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  A 
summary  of  the  report  on  the  conditions  on  each  res- 
ervation follows. 

Most  of  the  employment  opportunities  in  the  Hoopa 
area  are  in  the  forests  or  in  forest  products  indus- 
tries. Although  there  has  been  some  improvement  in 
reducing  seasonal  unemployment  in  recent  years  by 
improving  forest  access  roads,  the  economic  situation 
is  not  as  favorable  as  has  been  indicated  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  on  various  occasions  in  the 
past.  This  fact  is  evident  in  the  information  sub- 
mitted by  the  Hoopa  Valley  area  field  office  to  the 
house  committee.  The  report  indicates  that  there  are 
54  persons  unemployed  of  a  reported  labor  force  of 
172;  this  results  in  an  overall  rate  of  unemployment 
of  31.4  percent.  If  male  and  female  workers  are  sep- 
arated, the  result  is  a  rate  of  unemployment  of  29.1 
percent  for  males  and  41.9  percent  for  females.  About 
70  percent  of  the  workers  are  unskilled,  semiskilled,  or 
work  in  the  lumbering  industries.  During  the  winter- 
time the  rate  of  unemplojrment  is  somewhat  higher 
although  reputedly  not  as  high  as  in  other  Indian 
areas.  Forest  work  is  classified  as  dangerous  and  re- 
stricted by  law  to  persons  18  years  or  older,  hence 
the  problem  of  idleness  is  more  serious  for  out-of- 
school  youths  and  for  youths  during  the  summer.  The 
per  capita  income  for  residents  of  Humboldt  County 
is  $2,465,  and  that  of  Indian  residents  is  about  90 
percent  of  this,   after   augmentation   by   per   capita 
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distributiou  of  income  from  tribal  forests  and  other 
tribal  income.  In  1962  this  amounted  to  a  $791  per 
capita  payment.  The  Humboldt  County  department 
of  welfare  provided  information  to  the  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  which  indicates  that  29.3  percent  (44) 
of  the  heads  of  household  residing  at  Hoopa  received 
some  welfare  aid  in  1962.  This  included  old  age  se- 
curity (27),  aid  to  disabled  (3),  general  relief  (1), 
and  aid  to  needy  children  (13  families  for  31  chil- 
dren). The  report  listed  the  main  obstacles  to  full 
employment  as  being  (1)  lack  of  winter  employ- 
ment, (2)  lack  of  industrial  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  women,  and  (3)  lack  of  employment  for  16- 
and  17-year-olds  who  are  out  of  school  or  during  the 
summer  months.  No  mention  was  made  as  an  obstacle 
to  full  employment  of  the  fact  that  considerably 
fewer  Indian  students  than  non-Indian  students  go 
on  to  higher  education.  The  report  indicated  that 
steps  being  taken  by  local  industry,  the  tribal  coun- 
cil, and  through  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  programs 
would  alleviate  the  problem  in  the  near  future,  but 
this  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  economic  position  of  the  Indian  on  Round  Val- 
ley Reservation  in  Mendocino  County  is  almost  wholly 
dependent  upon  seasonal  employment  in  lumbering 
and  agricultural  industries.  Work  in  these  industries 
and  in  related  unskilled  or  semiskilled  jobs  accounts 
for  nearly  90  percent  of  the  labor  force  of  the  area. 
This  is  stated  clearly  in  the  house  committee  report : 

The  logging  season  usually  begins  in  April  of 
each  year  and  continues  until  around  November 
1.  Approximately  15  Indians  are  employed  in  the 
logging  operation  and  are  usually  unemployed 
during  the  winter  months.  Approximately  20  In- 
dians are  employed  more  or  less  year  around  in 
the  lumber  manufacturing  process.  .  .  .  Other 
Indians  employed  in  agriculture  are  usually  un- 
employed during  the  winter  months.  Overall,  the 
dependence  upon  timber  is  the  major  factor. 
When  the  industry  is  good,  the  employment  situ- 
ation is  good.  When  it  falters  or  is  unable  to 
Avork,  the  employment  situation  is  bad. 

With  regard  to  the  last  part  of  this  quotation,  the 
same  report  offers  the  following : 

The  (state)  department  of  employment  esti- 
mates that  there  has  been  a  25-percent  decline  in 
the  lumber  industry  in  Mendocino  County  since 
1957  and  that  the  rate  of  decline  Avill  be  greater 
in  coming  years. 

The  report  indicates  further  that  Round  Valley  has 
23  persons  unemployed  of  a  labor  force  of  59,  or  a 
rate  of  unemployment  of  38.9  percent.  If  male  and 
female  woi-kers  are  separated,  the  result  is  a  rate  of 
unemployment  of  27.1  percent  for  males  and  90.9 
percent  for  females.  As  indicated  before,  the  rate  in- 
creases sharply  during  the  winter  months.  The  rate 
of  unemployment  would  be  higher  except  that  the 
report  excludes  an  unknown  number  of  Indians  from 
the  labor  force  as  permanently  unavailable  for  em- 
ployment because  of  a  "total  lack  of  training  or  lack 
of  occupational  skills  of  any  kind."   This  group  is 


normally  included  in  the  labor  force  in  other  studies 
of  unemployment. 

The  information  provided  by  this  report  on  family 
income  is  somewhat  misleading. 

The  median  earned  cash  per  family  income  for 
the  Indians  included  in  this  survey  for  fiscal  year 
1962  was  $2,866.  This  amount  was  determined  bj^ 
dividing  the  total  heads  of  households,  excluding 
students  and  persons  in  the  armed  forces,  into  the 
sum  of  the  family  incomes. 

The  manner  in  which  the  "median"  is  derived  as 
described  above,  in  fact  describes  the  average  or  mean 
family  income  rather  than  the  median.  Median  income 
may  be  expected  to  be  somewhat  lower.  Even  so,  a 
mean  family  income  of  $2,866  is  still  insufficient  for 
maintaining  a  decent  standard  of  living.  An  additional 
indicator  of  economic  conditions  on  the  reservation  are 
the  13  persons  receiving  welfare  assistance,  who  repre- 
sent 10.9  percent  of  the  total  adult  population  of 
Round  Valley. 

Employment  at  Big  Sandy  (Auberry)  Rancheria  in 
Fresno  County  is  found  in  lumbering  and  agricultural 
industries  and  by  Indian  w^omeu  as  nurse 's  aides  in  a 
local  tuberculosis  sanatorium.  The  sanatorium  is  an 
extremely  important  economic  asset  to  the  Indian  fam- 
ilies of  Big  Sand3^  Most  of  the  employable  women 
work  there,  and  all  men  work  in  the  lumber  industry. 
The  house  committee  survey  indicates  that  31.3  per- 
cent of  a  labor  force  of  16  are  unemployed.  If  women 
are  excluded  from  the  sample,  the  rate  increases  to 
40  percent.*  As  elsewhere  in  such  Indian  areas,  work 
is  seasonal  and  results  in  an  unemployment  rate  which 
is  higher  in  winter  than  at  other  times. 

The  annual  family  income  earned  is  Ioav  at  Big 
Sandy  by  any  standards.  Again  "median"  income  is 
given  in  the  report  when  average  income  is  intended. 
The  average  annual  income  quoted  in  the  house  com- 
mittee survey  for  the  state  in  1962  is  $7,587 ;  for 
Fresno  County,  $6,246 ;  and  for  Big  Sandy  Rancheria, 
$2,814;  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  income  for  the 
county  and  almost  one-third  of  the  state  average  an- 
nual income. 

The  house  committee  report  further  indicates  that 
almost  every  family  on  Big  Sandy  is  affected  by  unem- 
ployment during  the  winter  season  and  that  the  situ- 
ation will  continue  as  previously.  The  report  adds  that 
no  plans  have  been  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  tribal  government,  or  other  county  officials 
to  remedy  the  situation.  Indications  in  the  report  are 
that  although  there  are  programs  available  in  the 
county  under  the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Act,  state  apprenticeships,  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs adult  vocational  training,  that  not  a  single  In- 
dian has  applied  or  availed  himself  of  these  facilities. 
Furthermore,  no  other  services  are  available  to  Big 
Sandy  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  picture  for  Morongo  in  Riverside  County  is 
about  the  same  as  for  other  reservations  included  in 
the  house  committee  survey.  About  half  of  the  workers 
from  the  reservation  are  unskilled  or  work  in  lumber 


*  The  Commi.^sion  on  Indian  Affairs'  survey  taken  in  1964  indi- 
cates a  labor  force  of  24  for  Big  Sandy  with  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  50  percent. 
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or  agriculture.  A  local  shirt  factory  employed  six,  five 
were  employed  in  general  construction,  and  five  in  a 
peat  bog  operation.  These  conditions  were  reflected  in 
the  rate  of  unemployment:  37.7  percent  of  a  labor 
force  of  45  are  unemployed;  this,  even  considering 
that  an  unknown  number  of  Indians  are  listed  as  un- 
employable because  of  a  "complete  lack  of  skills." 
Fifty  percent  of  the  heads  of  households  are  unem- 
ployed, and  8  of  31  heads  of  households  (25.8  percent) 
received  general  welfare  assistance  during  1962.  One 
can  well  imagine  what  effect  these  statistics  "will  have 
on  the  future  of  the  children  reared  in  these  house- 
holds. The  annual  income  per  family  was  listed  as 
$4,080,  but  this  figure  must  receive  the  same  criticism 
which  was  made  in  the  discussion  of  income  on  Round 
Valley.  With  regard  to  assistance  to  alleviate  the  situ- 
ation, the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  reported  to  the 
house  committee  that  20  Indians  from  throughout 
southern  California  had  enrolled  for  adult  vocational 
training  during  1962  and  6  completed  barbering,  chef, 
and  cosmetology  courses. 

Information  for  Los  Coyotes  Rancheria  is  meager 
because  of  the  small  size  of  the  group.  Full  employ- 
ment is  reported  for  the  rancheria  with  two  persons 
temporarily  and  three  persons  permanently  employed, 
one  receives  general  welfare  assistance,  and  two  others 
are  permanently  disabled.  The  ' '  median ' '  annual  fam- 
ily income  reported  is  $3,370,  and  the  future  outlook 
and  obstacles  are  the  same  as  for  the  other  four 
reservations. 

As  part  of  the  house  committee  survey  question- 
naire, state  and  U.S.  employment  bureaus  and  affili- 
ated state  agencies  were  asked  for  information  on 
farm  placement  services  for  Indians.  California  pro- 
vided such  services  for  the  years  indicated  below: 
1953,  40;  1954,  164;  1955,  21;  1956,  86;  1957,  100; 

1958,  140;  1959,  100;  1960,  95;  1961,  0;  1962,  0.  Total 
U.S.  farm  placement  ser^dees  provided  in  the  same 
periods  were  as  follows:  1953,  38,613;  1954,  49,947; 
1955,  47,617 ;  1956,  45,887 ;  1957,  43,444 ;  1958,  44,848  ; 

1959,  40.570;  1960,  44,337;  1961,  26,536;  and  1962, 
30,262.  For  comparison,  Nevada,  with  fewer  Indians, 
provided  between  700  and  2,800  service  units  per  year 
during  the  same  period. 

The  Indian  view.  Indian  residents  of  reservations 
are  not  unaware  of  the  problems  of  underemployment 
and  the  underlying  causes.  Most  frequently  heard  are 
complaints  that  only  seasonal  wage  labor  is  available, 
that  local  opportunities  for  employment  on  the  reser- 
vation are  few  or  entirely  lacking,  that  when  jobs  are 
found  commuting  is  inconvenient,  expensive  and  diffi- 
cult because  of  a  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and 
poor  quality  roads,  and  that  working  away  from  the 
reservation  consumes  all  earnings  because  of  low 
wages  and  high  cost  of  living.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
Indians  prefer  to  return  to  their  rent-free  homes, 
however  incommodious  they  may  be.  Another  frequent 
complaint  concerns  the  need  to  develop  local  water 
resources  to  enable  farming  at  least  for  home  con- 
sumption. Few  Indians  maintain  gardens.  Less  fre- 
quent rumblings  heard  concern  the  lack  of  job  skills 
found  in  the  Indian  population,  the  out  migration  of 
the  young  people,  the  need  for  training  programs  for 


young  people  and  for  adults  as  well,  and  the  need  for 
assistance  from  "anyone"  in  the  development  of  the 
few  economic  resources  found  on  most  reservations. 
These  complaints  are  detailed  in  the  reservation  re- 
ports found  in  the  appendix. 

Summary.  The  information  on  employment  gath- 
ered in  the  commission's  reservation  survey  is  not 
unlike  the  data  considered  by  the  house  committee; 
in  fact,  it  may  be  somewhat  more  conservative.  Both 
studies  report  a  heavy  dependence  on  seasonal  occu- 
pations in  agriculture  and  lumbering,  primarih'  in 
the  unskilled  categories.  The  rate  of  unemployment 
reported  by  the  commission's  survey  of  ten  reserva- 
tions is  25.2  percent;  the  rate  of  unemployment  re- 
ported by  the  house  committee  questionnaire  covering 
five  California  reservations  is  35  percent.  Whichever 
figure  is  utilized,  California  Indians  have  the  highest 
rate  of  unemployment  of  any  group  in  California. 
The  rate  of  welfare  utilization  is  8  percent  according 
to  the  commission's  survey  and  ranges  from  10  per- 
cent to  30  percent  on  the  reservations  included  in  the 
house  committee  unemployment  survey.  The  median 
income  for  the  reservation  population  reported  by  the 
commission  staff  is  $2,268  per  family ;  the  house  com- 
mittee survey  reports  a  range  of  average  family  in- 
comes of  $2,218  to  $4,080.  The  commission  median 
figures  are  not  comparable  with  the  house  committee 
average  family  earnings  because  of  their  misuse  of 
"median"  for  "mean."  A  mean  score  is  usually 
higher  than  a  median  score.  The  commission  survey 
finds  that  over  70  percent  of  the  families  residing 
on  10  California  reservations  earn  less  than  $3,000 
annually. 

Uving  Conditions 

Spokesmen  for  the  division  of  Indian  health.  Public 
Health  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  have  stated  that  9  of  10  Indian 
families  in  the  United  States  live  in  housing  that  is 
far  below  the  minimum  standards  of  comfort,  safety, 
and  decency.  Additionally  they  state  that : 

More  than  half  of  the  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives  live  in  one-  or  two-room  dwellings, 
the  majority  constructed  by  themselves  from  in- 
digenous materials.  The  average  occupancy  is  5.4 
persons.  Many  are  subject  to  serve  climatic  con- 
ditions for  which  their  dwellings  are  illsuited  or 
inadequate.  More  than  70  percent  of  the  water 
comes  from  potentially  contaminated  sources. 
More  than  80  percent  of  the  Indians  must  haul 
or  carry  all  the  water  for  their  household  use  and 
have  inadequate  waste  disposal  facilities — 12  per- 
cent have  no  facilities  at  all.* 

In  contrast  to  this  view  of  the  low  level  of  American 
Indian  living  conditions  are  a  number  of  reports 
which  purport  that  California  Indians  are  at  the  end 
of  tlie  continuum  which  is  closer  to  the  standards 
considered  adequate  for  the  average  U.S.  citizen. 
According  to  these  studies,  California  Indians  have 

*  W^agner,  Carruth  J.  and  Erwin  S.  Rabeau,  Indian  Poverty  and 
Indian   Healtli.   Health,   Education,   and  Welfare  Indicators, 

March   1964. 
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better  homes,  are  better  clothed,  educated,  nourished, 
live  longer,  and  have  a  higher  income  than  other 
American  Indians.*  This  has  been  one  of  the  argu- 
ments utilized  in  rationalizing  the  policy  of  termina- 
tion of  federal  responsibility'  for  Indians  in  California. 
Regretfully,  it  is  also  one  of  the  arguments  which  has 
often  been  used  to  explain  the  lack  of  services  by  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  California.  To  argue 
that  the  poverty  of  California  Indians  is  better  than 
the  poverty  of  Indians  or  minority  groups  in  other 
areas  of  the  country  constitutes  a  defeatist  attitude 
and  one  Avhich  prevents  initiating  programs  to  remedy 
existing  conditions.  There  is  substantial  evidence 
available  which  indicates  that  the  socio-economic  con- 
dition of  the  Indian  in  California  is  lower  in  most 
areas  than  that  of  any  other  minority  group.  It  is 
worthwhile  to  discuss  some  of  these  sources  at  this 
point. 

The  Bureau  of  Contract  Services  survey.  In  1960 
a  surve}'  of  the  use  of  public  health  and  medical  re- 
sources by  American  Indians  was  undertaken  by  the 
California  State  Department  of  Public  Health  through 
its  Bureau  of  Contract  Services.!  The  survey  included 
the  10  counties  which  contract  for  health  services, 
namely:  Alpine,  Amador,  Calaveras,  El  Dorado, 
]\Iariposa,  Modoc,  Mono,  Nevada,  Sierra,  and  Trinity. 
The  survey  was  chiefly  concerned  with  health  facilities 
usage.  Of  relevance  to  this  section  was  the  extension 
of  the  survey  to  include  the  conditions  of  housing 
and  sanitation  facilities  on  all  federal  Indian  land  in 
Modoc  County.  I  The  conclusions  were  as  f oIIoavs  : 

Of  the  65  homes  surveyed  for  sanitation  .  .  . 
only  two  had  properly  functioning  sewage  dis- 
posal systems.  Two  had  systems  that  were  fail- 
ing, 10  were  on  a  common  pipe  system,  and  51 
dwellings  were  served  b}^  privies  that  were  sub- 
standard. It  was  felt  that  all  of  the  shallow  wells 
should  be  discontinued  and  that  the  deep  drill 
wells  in  existence  should  be  altered  so  that  pro- 
tection would  be  given  to  the  source.  Poor  hous- 
ing was  found  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
on  the  Indian  properties.  Many  of  the  dwellings 
offered  practically  no  protection  against  the  ele- 
ments. Faulty  wiring  and  structural  deficiencies 
constituted  health  hazards. 

Elsewhere  the  study  concluded  that : 

The  Indians  themselves  do  not  usually  perceive 
poor  housing  and  unsanitary  living  conditions  as 
being  detrimental  to  their  health. 

The  Indian  households,  in  a  sample  representing  79 
percent  of  the  Indians  in  the  area,  tended  to  have  a 
higher  occupancy  rate  than  white  households.  The 
average  size  of  household  was  4.7  persons  per  Indian 
household  compared  to  2.9  persons  per  household  in 

*  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Health 
Services  for  American  Indians.   1957. 

t  California  State  Department  of  Public  Health,  "Use  of  Public 
Health  and  Medical  Resources  by  American  Indians  in  10 
California  Counties."  In  California  Health,  Vol.  20,  No.  10 
(Nov.  15,  1962).  Other  Information  relating  to  living  con- 
ditions was  taken  from  field  notes  furnished  by  Dr.  Loyd 
Bond,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Contract  Services. 

t  The  following  federal  properties  in  Modoc  County  were  surveyed  : 
Fort  Bidwell,  Cedarville,  XL  Ranch,  Alturas  Rancheria,  and 
Lookout. 


the  non-Indian  sample.  Only  4  of  67  Indian  house- 
holds had  telephones  compared  with  35  of  58  white 
households. 

The  Indian  salutation  facilities  stirvey.  Late  in 
1963  the  division  of  Indian  health  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service,  Phoenix  area  office,  conducted  an  en- 
vironmental sanitation  survey  of  75  nonterminal  res- 
ervations in  California  (those  not  named  in  Public 
Law  85-671,  the  termination  bill).  The  purpose  of 
the  survey  was  to  evaluate  existing  conditions  and  to 
develop  information  for  selecting  priorities  and  meth- 
ods of  construction  of  projects  under  the  Indian 
Sanitation  Facilities  Act  (Public  Law  86-121).  (See 
appendix  for  the  provisions  of  this  bill.)  The  general 
conclusions  were  that  existing  sanitation  facilities  are 
not  adequate.  They  found  that  38  percent  of  the 
people  use  a  potentially  contaminated  water  supply, 
48  percent  must  haul  their  water,  and  73  percent  of 
the  families  have  unsatisfactory  excreta  disposal  facil- 
ities. Community  water  supply  systems  serve  approxi- 
mately 46  percent,  individual  system  38  percent  of  the 
Indian  homes,  and  the  remaining  16  percent  have  no 
source  of  water  at  the  homesite.  Chart  4  compares 
these  data  to  similar  information  on  all  American 
Indians. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  housing  survey.  The 
field  technical  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
conducted  a  housing  survey  on  41  nonterminal  Cali- 
fornia Indian  reservations  in  cooperation  with  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  at  the  time  they  were 
conducting  their  sanitation  facilities  survey.  Estima- 
tions were  made  on  16  other  reservations  to  bring  the 
total  reservations  surveyed  to  57.  Of  1,129  occupied 
housing  units,  14  percent  are  considered  adequate 
(compared  to  approximately  10  percent  of  all  U.S. 
Indians),  58  percent  require  renovations,  and  28  per- 

CHART  4 
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Source  :  Indian  Poverty  and  Indian  Health.  USHEW,  Indicators, 
March  1964  ;  and  California  Indian  groups  environmental 
sanitation  survey,  USPHS,  division  of  Indian  health,  Phoenix 
area  office,  January  1964. 
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cent  require  complete  replacement.  A  complete  sum- 
mary- of  this  report  is  found  in  the  appendix. 

The  California  commission's  reservation  survey. 
During  1964  a  special  survey  was  made  of  the  living 
conditions  on  some  reservations  in  California  by  the 
commission  staff.  Preliminary  visits  were  made  by 
Thomas  Weaver  and  Jack  A.  Tobin  to  Alexander 
Valley,  Alpine  County,  Auburn,  Barona,  Fort  Yuma, 
GeA^serville,  Graton,  Lytton,  Middleton,  Modoc  County, 
Morongo,  San  Pasqual,  and  Susanville.  A  survey  form 
was  devised  from  the  information  gathered  on  these 
trips.  Subsequently,  in  May,  June,  and  July  1964, 
Jack  A.  Tobin  surveyed  the  following  10  reservations 
using  this  form:  Auberry  (Big  Sandy),  Baron  Long 
(Viejas),  Big  Valley,  Hopland,  Pala,  Rincon,  Robin- 
son, Santa  Ysabel,  Stewart's  Point,  and  Tule  River. 
The  data  relating  to  living  conditions  is  presented  in 
Tables  1-5,  Appendix  B.  The  survey  included  794 
persons  living  in  146  households  on  10  reservations. 
This  sample  represents  11.3  percent  of  an  estimated 
7,000  reservation  Indians. 

The  social  characteristics  of  the  sample  population 
investigated  in  the  commission  survey  include  type 
and  composition  of  household,  sex  of  household  head, 
birthplace,  present  address  of  family  members,  reli- 
gious affiliation,  and  military  service. 

Household  type  and  composition  can  tell  much 
about  the  social  relationships  which  exist  in  any  com- 
munity, such  as  the  economic  relationships  a  member 
has  with  relatives  outside  of  the  primary  family.  Is 
the  check  a  man  brings  into  the  house  expended  on 
obligations  outside  of  his  primarj^  family  (or  nuclear 
family:  a  man,  woman,  and  their  children)?  The 
survey  provides  some  answers  to  this  question. 

Seventy  percent  of  the  146  households  in  our  sam- 
ple of  10  reservations  are  nuclear  family  households; 
and  the  remaining  are  extended  or  joint  families — 
that  is,  other  relatives  live  under  the  same  roof  mth 
the  primary  family.  These  outside  members  are  most 
frequently  grandchildren  (21  households),  a  married 
child  with  spouse  and  their  children  (7  households), 
nieces  or  nephews  (5  households),  and  the  remaining 
22  households  contained  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
husband  or  wife  (7  households)  and  other  more  dis- 
tantly related  kin.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  persons 
listed  as  household  heads  are  male.  The  larger  num- 
ber of  female  heads  of  household  are  women  who  are 
widowed,  separated,  or  divorced,  and  represent  a 
serious  dependency  problem. 

Although  the  persons  interviewed  listed  only  794 
persons  as  living  on  the  reservation,  an  additional 
104  were  listed  as  family  members  away  from  home. 
These  are  almost  exclusively  "sons"  and  "daugh- 
ters" and  actually  do  not  go  far  from  home.  Sixty- 
five  (62.5  percent)  of  these  live  in  the  same  or  an 
adjacent  county,  tAventy-five  (25  percent)  in  other 
California  cities,  six  (6  percent)  in  other  states  and 
two  (1.9  percent)  in  a  foreign  country  (Germany 
and  Mexico).  The  address  of  six  persons  was  either 
unknown  or  the  information  was  withheld  from  the 
interviewer. 

Place  of  birth  is  given  for  92  percent  of  the  resi- 
dent  and   nonresident    reservation    family   members. 


Thirty  percent  of  the  total  population  give  their 
place  of  birth  as  the  reservation  where  they  are  now 
living,  41  percent  were  born  in  the  same  county,  13 
percent  in  adjacent  counties,  and  4.5  percent  in  other 
California  cities.  Only  3.2  percent  of  the  resident  and 
nonresident  family  members  were  born  in  other  states, 
and  only  one-third  of  one  percent  (three  persons) 
were  born  in  a  foreign  country  (Mexico).  One  of  the 
significant  facts  emphasized  by  these  figures  is  support 
for  the  statement  made  in  the  section  on  population 
of  rural  county  areas,  that  approximately  84  percent 
of  the  Indian  population  of  the  reservation  surveyed 
in  our  sample  derive  from  the  reservation  itself  or 
from  the  immediately  surrounding  region. 

Two  additional  interesting  social  characteristics 
which  pertain  to  our  sample  population  are  the  high 
incidence  of  membership  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  and  the  number  of  persons  with  military  serv- 
ice. With  regard  to  the  first  factor,  religious  affilia- 
tion, 68  percent  list  Roman  Catholic,  15  percent  Prot- 
estant, 2.6  percent  Pentecostal,  and  4.3  percent 
Dreamer  (a  native  Indian  religious  group  found  in 
the  north,  mostly  at  Stewart's  Point).  Roman  Cath- 
olicism occurred  more  frequently  in  the  southern  area 
of  the  state  where  the  early  Spanish  priests  were  most 
active.  Pentecostalism  was  found  only  at  Stewart's 
Point  and  Tule  River  Reservations  in  our  sample. 
The  second  of  these  two  factors — military  service — • 
provides  a  surprising  fact  in  that  42  percent  of  the 
resident  and  nonresident  male  members  18  years  of 
age  and  older  of  these  10  reservations  have  had  some 
type  of  military  service :  2  are  veterans  of  World 
War  I,  44  of  World  War  II,  15  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict and  33  have  had  peacetime  military  service. 

An  average  of  5.4  persons  were  found  living  in  each 
household  with  a  reservation  range  of  2.7  persons 
(Hopland  and  Rincon)  to  7.6  persons  (Tule  River) 
per  household.  The  average  number  of  5.4  persons 
per  home  corresponds  to  the  aA^erage  for  all  American 
Indians.  The  average  household  contained  4.9  rooms, 
but  this  is  misleading  in  that  the  rooms  are  usually 
very  small.  A  factor  which  would  increase  the  occu- 
pancy rate  per  household  is  that  during  this  time  of 
the  year  many  persons  are  seasonally  employed  away 
from  the  reservation. 

A  rating  scale  for  the  structural  condition  of  each 
home  was  utilized  with  the  following  categories:  ex- 
cellent, very  good  included  homes  which  were  equal  to 
or  better  than  comparable  homes  in  a  middle-class 
suburban  non-Indian  area,  that  is,  homes  with  per- 
manent, substantial  walls,  foundation,  and  roof;  good 
and  fair  were  utilized  to  designate  homes  which 
seemed  to  provide  a  moderate  degree  of  protection 
from  extreme  climatic  variations  but  which  needed 
some  improA^ements ;  and  poor  and  very  poor  desig- 
nated houses  Avhich  AA^ere  substandard  in  construction, 
i.e.,  poor  or  nonexistent  foundations,  apparently  un- 
safe electrical  wiring,  no  insulation  or  Avail  covering, 
poor  roof,  etc.  Utilizing  this  rating  scale  6.8  percent 
are  judged  to  be  adequate  homes,  39.0  percent  need 
improvement,  and  50.7  percent  of  the  homes  provide 
inadequate  protection  in  extreme  climates,  are  unsafe 
and  unsanitary,  and  should  be  replaced. 
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The  rating  utilized  for  adequacy  of  house  construc- 
tion was  obviously  correlated  with  other  living  con- 
ditions such  as  lighting,  heating,  and  cooking  facili- 
ties, and  with  water  suppl.y,  plumbing  and  personal 
property.  Lighting  in  approximately  14  percent  of 
the  homes  is  by  kerosene  lamp.  Although  86  percent 
of  the  remaining  homes  are  furnished  with  electricity, 
in  most  of  these  the  wiring  is  faulty,  having  been  in- 
stalled by  the  owner,  and  therefore,  constitutes  a  fire 
hazard.  Almost  50  percent  of  the  homes  are  heated 
by  wood  and  another  14  percent  by  kerosene,  oil,  or 
open  fireplace.  Needless  to  sa.y,  most  of  these  fuels 
are  used  in  a  manner  which  constitutes  a  fire  hazard. 
Only  30  percent  of  the  homes  appeared  to  have  an 
adequate,  relatively  safe  heating  system.  Less  than 
50  percent  of  the  homes  surveyed  possess  inside 
plumbing,*  and  only  39.7  percent  have  hot  water  fa- 
cilities. 

The  water  supply  on  these  reservations  is  also  be- 
low standards.  The  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  stipu- 
lates that  any  home  supplied  with  water  not  ade- 
quately treated  or  which  is  derived  from  an  inade- 
quately protected  source  has  a  potentiall.y  contami- 
nated water  .supply.  In  addition,  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  assumes  that  all  homes  which  do  not 
have  water  immediately  available  on  the  premises  are 
using  water  that  is  potentially  contaminated  either 
due  to  hauling  from  a  contaminated  source  or  the 
failure  to  provide  adequate  protection  of  the  water 
in  transit  and  in  storage.  Utilizing  these  standards 
in  analyzing  the  results  of  our  survey,  less  than  58 
percent  of  the  homes  visited  have  potable  water  and 
approximately  40  percent  haul  water  for  varying  dis- 
tances. 

The  California  commission's  survey  of  county  health 
departments.  In  May  1964  the  Commission  on  Indian 
Affairs  sent  a  survey  letter  to  39  county  health  depart- 
ments, f  These  departments  are  from  those  counties 
which  have  Indian  reservations  or  sizable  Indian  pop- 
ulations. 

The  survey  letter  requested  information  on : 

(1)  Whether  the  department  possessed  knowl- 
edge about  Indian  housing  and  sanitation, 

(2)  Whether  they  had  made   any   survey   of 
these  conditions,  and 

(3)  Whether  they  planned  such  surveys  in  the 
near  future. 

Twenty-four  (61  percent)  of  the  39  counties  re- 
sponded. Of  the  total  Indian  counties  (counties  with 
reservations  or  sizable  Indian  populations)  only  13 
(33  percent)  possessed  information  on  Indian  housing 
and  sanitation ;  5  others  responded  that  there  were 

*  Considering  the  inadequacy  of  water  source  which  generally 
prevails,  it  must  be  assumed  that  not  all  homes  possessing 
inside  plumbing  have  adequate  excreta  disposal  facilities. 
Regretfully,  this  information  was  omitted  from  our  survey 
form  so  that  an  accurate  statement  cannot  be   made. 

t  The  counties  included  in  the  survey  are  :  *  Alameda,  *  Amador, 
Butte,  *  Calaveras,  Colusa,  *  Contra  Costa,  Del  Norte,  El 
Dorado,  *  Fresno,  Glenn,  Humboldt,  *  Imperial,  *  Inyo,  Kern, 
Kings,  ♦  Lake,  *  Lassen,  *  Los  Angeles,  *  Madera,  Mendocino, 
*  Modoc,  *  Monterey,  *  Nevada,  *  Orange,  *  Placer,  *  Plumas, 
Riverside,  •  Sacramento,  *  San  Diego,  San  Bernardino,  San 
Francisco,  *  Santa  Barbara,  *  Santa  Clara,  *  Shasta,  Siski- 
you, Sonoma,  *  Tulare,  Tuolumne,  and  *  Yolo.  An  asterisk 
(*)   Identifies  the  counties  which  responded. 


"no  Indians"  within  the  jurisdiction  of  their  terri- 
tories. |  Only  eight  counties  representing  20  percent 
of  the  counties  in  the  sample  had  surveyed  the  prob- 
lem. Four  of  these  submitted  a  copy  of  their  survey, 
three  planned  a  future  survey,  and  one  a  resurvey  of 
Indian  housing  and  sanitation.  Of  the  13  counties 
possessing  information,  either  through  survey  reports 
or  reconnaissance  instigated  by  our  letter  of  inquiry, 
6  reported  inadequate  water  and  sanitation  facilities, 
and  3  reported  facilities  recently  improved  or  to  be 
improved  in  the  near  future  b}''  the  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  under  the  Indian  Sanitation  Facilities  Act. 
One  county  department  reported  that  Indian  facilities 
are  adequate  in  that  they  meet  county  standards,  one 
failed  to  submit  information  although  possession  of 
knowledge  about  Indian  facilities  in  the  county  was 
claimed,  and  two  departments  furnished  baeteriologic 
analysis  of  water  supplies  and  information  and  advice 
on  the  installation  of  facilities  only. 

The  following  are  examples  of  information  included 
in  letters  or  surveys  submitted  by  county  health  de- 
partments. 

Calaveras.  The  source  of  water  is  primarily 
from  springs  and  dug  wells  which  in  most  cases 
are  inadequate.  Probably  85  percent  of  the  Indian 
population  depend  on  individual  water  supplies. 

The  method  of  sewage  disposal  depends  largely 
upon  water  supply.  Still  the  most  common  method 
of  sewage  disposal  is  the  use  of  the  pit  toilet. 

Many  have  jobs,  some  are  on  welfare,  and  there 
are  those  that  are  temporarily  without  jobs  who 
have  not  accepted  welfare.  It  was  found  that 
among  the  300  Indians  that  reside  in  this  county 
that  the  overall  sanitation  is  below  standard  and 
housing  poor. 

Inyo.  There  has  been  no  sanitary  surveys 
made  by  the  Inyo  county  health  department  of 
the  Indian  communities,  and  no  survey  is  con- 
templated for  the  future.  Water  samples  are  rou- 
tinely collected  by  this  department  for  baeterio- 
logic analysis  from  all  of  their  water  systems. 
All,  except  for  the  Independence  community,  con- 
sistently meet  U.S.P.H.S.  and  California  State 
Department  of  Public  Health  water  standards. 
Regarding  bacteriological  quality,  only  the  Inde- 
pendence Indian  community  water  system  is  a 
surface  source  and  untreated.  Analysis  of  water 
samples  from  this  system  always  indicate  a  high 
coliform  index  of  pollution. 

Sewage  disposal  and  sewage  disposal  system 
installations  are  regulated  by  a  county  ordinance 
governing  sewage  disposal  within  all  of  Inyo 
County  including  Indian  community  areas. 

Modoc.  (The  information  reported  was  the 
same  utilized  in  the  1960  bureau  of  contract  serv- 
ices survey  of  facilities  use.) 

Of  the  65  homes  surveyed  for  sanitation  .  .  . 
only  two  had  properly  functioning  sewage  dis- 
posal systems.  Two  had  systems  that  were  failing, 

X  In  these  five  counties  Indians  rei)resent  less  than  two-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  a  total  population  of  over  two  and  one-half 
million.  This  points  to  one  of  the  major  problems  of  Indians 
in  California :  their  small  numbers  compared  to  other 
minorities    renders    them    practically    "invisible." 
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10  were  on  a  common  pipe  system,  and  51  dwell- 
ings were  served  by  privies  that  were  substand- 
ard. It  was  felt  that  all  of  the  shallow  wells  should 
be  discontinued  and  that  the  deep  drill  wells  in 
existence  should  be  altered  so  that  protection 
Avould  be  given  to  the  source.  Poor  housing  was 
found  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  problems  on  the 
Indian  properties.  Many  of  the  dwellings  offered 
practically  no  protection  against  the  elements. 
Faulty  wiring  and  structural  deficiencies  consti- 
tuted health  hazards. 

In  this  connection,  a  letter  dated  May  22,  1964,  from 
the  county  sanitarian  stated: 

In  1960,  a  complete  survej^  was  made  on  Indian 
housing  and  sanitation  in  Modoc  County  of  which 
a  copy  is  enclosed.  I  might  mention  that  up  to  this 
date  nothing  has  been  done  to  correct  the  deficien- 
cies mentioned  in  the  report. 

Placer.  A  report  dated  July  31,  1961,  concerning 
living  conditions  on  Auburn  Rancheria  was  submitted 
on  May  6,  196-1,  to  the  commission  by  the  county  sani- 
tarian. Although  sanitation  facilities  have  been  im- 
proved by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Indian  Sanitation  Facili- 
ties Act  since  the  date  of  the  sanitarian's  report,  the 
other  problems  mentioned  still  exist. 

At  the  request  of  representatives  of  the  Indian 
people  from  the  rancheria  south  of  Auburn,  and 
as  a  result  of  the  many  questions  and  problems 
that  have  arisen  regarding  the  rancheria  area, 
this  department  made  a  house  to  house  survey 
of  the  area.  The  report  is  attached  to  this  letter 
for  5'our  information. 

Relative  to  the  water  supply,  this  department 
concludes  that  the  quality  of  the  water,  being  both 
chlorinated  and  filtered,  is  of  a  safe  and  sanitary 
nature,  according  to  state  law.  However,  the  prob- 
lem is  one  of  operation  and  maintenance.  The  In- 
dian people  do  not  know  how  to  properly  operate 
or  maintain  the  equipment,  and  some  of  it  is  al- 
ready in  need  of  repair.  The  moneys  that  are 
necessary  to  properly  operate  and  repair  the 
water  system  are  apparently  not  available,  and 
quite  likely  would  not  be,  regardless  of  the  type 
of  company  or  district  that  the  peojile  themselves 
could  set  up.  Due  to  the  potential  health  hazards 
involved  both  Avithin  the  rancheria  proper  and 
the  community  at  large  from  improperly  treated 
water,  this  department  recommended  that  the 
county  look  favorably  upon  taking  this  water  sys- 
tem over  as  some  form  of  county  district,  to  guar- 
antee a  continuous,  adequate  and  safe  domestic 
water  supply. 

Whether  or  not  the  county  takes  over  this  water 
system,  the  quantity  and  pressure  of  water  in- 
volved must  be  brought  up  to  standards.  In  our 
survey  it  was  indicated  that  approximately  11  of 
the  17  homes  in  the  rancheria  had  very  little  or 
no  water  at  all,  at  some  time  or  other  during  the 
year.  Water  would  have  to  be  carried  in  buckets 
in  many  cases  for  as  long  as  2-7  days  at  a  time. 


This  is  primarily  due  to  faulty  operation  of  the 
automatic  shutoff  valve  in  the  system.  However, 
we  understand  from  the  Department  of  Public 
Works  that  the  pipe  layout  of  the  entire  system 
makes  this  problem  of  inadequate  pressure  more 
complicated.  Additional  development  would  ag- 
gravate the  situation  even  more.  Another  defi- 
ciency is  the  lack  of  adequate  fire  hj^drants  and 
pressure  to  properly  deal  with  fires  in  the  area. 
This  is  our  summary  of  the  problem  of  water 
supply.  You  will  note  in  the  attached  report  that 
there  are  also  problems  of  sewage  and  waste  water 
disposal  in  areas  close  to  the  Boardman  Canal. 
These  homes  are  mostlj^  all  substandard,  some 
overcrowded,  with  poor  wiring,  poor  construction 
and  little,  if  any,  interior  plumbing.  Since  no 
longer  under  federal  jurisdiction,  these  people 
now  come  under  local  and  state  ordinances  and 
laws  and  are  technically  in  violation.  Waste  water 
disposed  of  on  the  ground,  especially  in  rainy 
weather,  constitutes  a  pollution  and  contamina- 
tion of  the  Boardman  Canal,  if  and  when  it 
washes  into  it.  The  canal,  as  you  know,  is  a  prime 
source  of  domestic  water  for  many  towois  and 
areas  downstream.  We  feel  that  protection  from 
contamination  of  this  canal  as  well  as  any  creek 
or  river  is  of  prime  importance.  An  expenditure 
of  approximately  $450-$800  per  home  would  be 
necessary  for  septic  tank  and  leach  system  in- 
stallations to  properly  bring  properties  up  to 
standards,  with  plumbing  and  sewage. 

In  this  connection,  Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Pate,  resident  of 
the  town  of  Auburn  and  member  of  the  State  Ad- 
visory Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  submitted  the 
following  report  in  July  1964: 

A  water  system  was  installed  by  the  BIA  which 
does  not  develop  enough  water  to  meet  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
of  the  county  or  state.  In  this  state,  when  water 
is  furnished  by  a  water  system  to  more  than  one 
user,  a  permit  must  be  obtained  from  the  health 
department  for  the  operation  of  the  system. 
Water  must  be  potable  and  an  adequate  supply 
of  Avater  must  be  assured.  The  recommended 
amount  is  100  gallons  of  water  per  person  per 
day.  In  a  rejiort  prepared  by  the  Placer  County 
Department  of  Public  AVorks,  an  expenditure  of 
about  $28,000  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  de- 
velop and  deliver  the  recommended  amount  of 
water.  Some  of  the  residents  now  receive  insufS- 
cient  water  and  one  or  more  receive  no  water  at 
all  during  very  hot  weather.  Some  land  parcels 
were  never  piped  for  water,  so  receive  none. 
There  are  no  fire  hydrants. 

Plumas.  We  do  have  a  few  Indian  areas  in 
Plumas  County  including  one  rancheria.  It  is  our 
understanding  that  the  government  has  installed 
roads  and  an  up  to  date  Avater  supply  in  the 
rancheria  which  is  located  a  short  distance  east 
of  the  town  of  Greenville.  Unfortunately  Ave  Avere 
unaAvare  of  the  improvements  so  cannot  offer  in- 
formation as  to  the  adequacy  of  the  installation. 
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We  were  contacted  by  a  U.S.  Public  Health 
Service  representative  a  couple  of  months  ago,  a 
Mr.  John  Burgess,  of  the  division  of  Indian  health 
from  Sacramento,  who  informed  us  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  going  to  install  septic  tanks  and 
leaching  fields  in  tlie  same  rancheria,  to  county 
standards,  and  that  then  they  would  turn  the  land 
over  to  the  Indians. 

Our  office  has  not  made  any  surveys  on  housing 
and  sanitation  as  such  on  Indian  properties.  Our 
work  to  date  has  been  to  offer  service  in  the 
matter  of  water  samples,  consultation  on  water 
supplies  and  sewage  systems  for  the  Indian  areas 
as  we  have  done  for  anyone  else  requesting  serv- 
ice. The  majority  of  the  Indian  homes  in  Plumas 
County  have  individual  water  and  individual  sew- 
age disposal  facilities  v/ith  the  exception  of  the 
Indians  living  in  a  larger  community  where  these 
facilities  are  provided. 

We  have  not  planned  any  special  surveys  on 
these  properties  in  the  future  due  to  an  already 
overloaded  schedule  of  activities  and  2,570  square 
miles  of  county  for  us  to  cover  (two-man  depart- 
ment). We  have  not  been  in  receipt  of  any  com- 
plaints on  Indian  housing. 

Santa  Barbara.  On  June  24,  1964,  Mr.  Paul 
Herzog  and  I  made  a  visual  inspection  of  the 
Indian  reservation  in  the  Santa  Ynez  Valley  as 
a  result  of  your  request  for  certain  information. 

The  health  department  received  a  verbal  com- 
plaint recently  from  someone  concerned  about  the 
adequate  source  of  potable  water  within  the  res- 
ervation. It  requires  only  enough  time  to  drive 
through  the  reservation  to  observe  the  dilapi- 
dated, deteriorated  housing,  primitive  or  complete 
lack  of  sewage  disposal  facilities  and  improper 
water  supplies.  The  health  department  has  never 
entered  the  reservation  because  it  was  understood 
that  we  had  no  jurisdiction.  It  is  evident  that 
these  people  are  living  in  a  substandard  environ- 
ment and  in  need  of  some  form  of  assistance. 

Please  advise  the  health  department  if  we  can 
be  of  any  further  assistance  in  this  matter. 

Shasta.  We  have  done  no  surveys  to  develop 
well  documented  information  on  this  subject. 
We  do  not  contemplate  having  the  time  to  carry 
on  such  a  service  in  the  near  future.  On  our 
largest  rancheria  both  the  individual  water  sup- 
ply and  sewage  disposal  facilities  are  used.  They 
are  typical  of  many  such  installations  in  the 
county  installed  before  the  formation  of  a  health 
department.  In  general  they  will  not  meet  the 
present  requirements  and  they  give  rise  to  com- 
plaints from  time  to  time. 

San  Diego.  -In  June  1964  the  director  of  public 
health  of  San  Diego  County,  in  response  to  our  letter 
of  inquiry,  submitted  a  survey  which  had  been  made 
by  his  department  of  all  Indian  reservations  in  the 
county.  To  our  knowledge  this  and  the  Modoc  County 
survey  constitute  the  only  complete  countywide  sur- 
veys of  Indian  reservations  in  the  state.  Although  the 


survey  was  made  in  1955-56,  present  indications  are 
that  the  situation  has  not  changed  radically  since 
that  time.  The  data  from  this  report  are  presented  in 
Table  10,  Appendix  B.  It  is  worthwhile  to  summarize 
the  highlights  at  this  point.  Of  the  282  Indian  homes 
surveyed  in  the  county,  171  (61  percent)  are  reported 
as  "insanitary  houses"  and  96  (34  percent)  need 
replacement.  Only  3  (21  percent)  of  14  reservations 
surveyed  were  listed  as  having  an  adequate  commu- 
nity water  supply  system,  4  (28.6  percent)  others  had 
community  systems,  but  the  source  of  water  was  in- 
adequate, unprotected,  or  involved  some  hauling ;  and 
the  majority  (7,  or  50  percent)  are  listed  as  having 
unprotected  or  inadequate  water  supply  sources.  Sew- 
age disposal  is  outstandingly  inadequate:  10  (71  per- 
cent) reservations  have  only  insanitary  outside  priv- 
ies, 3  have  outside  privies  and  a  few  septic  tanks,  all 
overflowing,  and  only  one  reservation  has  a  commu- 
nity sewerage  system  available  which  connects  14  (20 
percent)  of  the  68  homes.  The  remaining  homes  on 
this  last-mentioned  reservation  have  inadequate  sew- 
erage disposal  systems.  Garbage  and  trash  disposal  is 
unsatisfactory  on  all  reservations;  the  usual  practice 
reflected  in  the  report  being  disposal  "on  the  ground 
around  homes. ' '  The  general  condition  of  housing  re- 
ported for  all  reservations,  with  only  a  single  excep- 
tion, is  that  "most  homes  lack  basic  sanitary  facili- 
ties such  as  kitchen  sinks,  bathing  facilities,  water 
piped  to  homes;  homes  in  poor  repair,  waste  water 
runs  out  on  surface  of  ground. ' ' 

As  stated  previously,  although  this  survey  was  made 
almost  10  years  ago,  there  have  been  few  changes. 
Electricity  is  now  available  in  more  homes,  but  wir- 
ing is  faulty.  More  homes  have  inside  bathroom  facili- 
ties, but  septic  tanks  are  inadequate  and  overflowing. 
Water  is  available  to  more  homes,  but  water  sources 
are  still  unprotected  and  inadequate  in  most  cases. 
There  has  been  a  slight  improvement  in  housing,  but 
this  may  be  attributed  to  the  residents  who  were  liv- 
ing in  poor  homes  having  moved  away  rather  than 
to  an  overall  improvement  of  reservation  standards. 

Additional  proMcms.  The  previously  mentioned 
survey  questionnaire  which  was  circulated  by  the  com- 
mission in  1964  to  agencies  and  persons  who  have  oc- 
casion to  work  with  Indians  provided  some  relevant 
information.  Some  of  the  comments  made  by  the  160 
respondents  are  pertinent  to  this  portion  of  the  re- 
port. 

Housing  and  sanitation  were  indicated  as  the  most 
pressing  problems  faced  by  Indians.  Contributing  fac- 
tors mentioned  are  undeveloped  or  poor  lands,  the 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  to  invest  in  his 
home  or  lands  because  of  his  inability  to  transmit 
these  investments  to  his  heirs,  and  the  Indians'  in- 
ability to  qualify  for  loans  which  would  allow  these 
improvements.  The  following  comment  is  quoted  in 
this  connection : 

To  [the  best  of]  my  knowledge  there  have 
been  no  loans  available  to  Rincon  Indians  [even 
though]  many  have  good  records  and  fair  in- 
comes. If  loans  were  available  many  of  these  In- 
dians could  build  nice  homes  and  sanitation  fa- 
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cilities  that  will  meet  state  and  county  codes,  but 
up  to  now  the  Indians  cannot  get  these  loans. 

I  have  found  myself  stopped  in  advancing  on 
the  Rincon  Indian  Reservation.  In  my  family, 
mother,  sister  and  myself,  [we  had]  17  acres  of 
oranges  and  lemons  which  were  lacking  water 
[because  of  an  inadequate]  community  water 
system.  So  I  tried  to  get  some  type  of  federal 
loan,  and  I  do  have  a  good  record  on  loans  I 
have  had  on  cars  and  property  off  the  reservation. 
(Records  are  available  in  San  Diego  County  and 
in  Dunn  and  Bradstreet.)  My  record  is  tops,  but 
but  when  I  tried  to  get  a  federal  loan  I  was 
turned  down  because  I  was  informed  that  Indians 
are  bad  credit  risks.  I  know  of  many  Indians  with 
good  standing  at  Rincon,  but  have  been  turned 
down. 

One  means  of  assuring  economic  advancement  is 
the  facilitation  of  the  Indian's  ability  to  acquire  loans 
for  improving  housing,  for  establishng  small  busi- 
nesses, and  for  improving  livestock,  water  supplies 
or  land  resources.  There  have  been  a  sufficient  number 
of  complaints  to  the  commission  to  indicate  that  In- 
dians have  difficulty  in  getting  loans  under  the  G.I. 
Bill,  or  under  provisions  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
Federal  Housing  Authority,  or  other  local  lending 
agencies.  Some  reasons  for  denying  loans  to  Indians 
are  that  they  live  on  trust  lands  and  do  not  have  title 
to  their  lands,  or  that  Indians  are  allegedly  poor 
credit  risks.  Several  Indians  reported  being  unable 
to  qualify  for  G.I.  loans  even  though  they  were  vet- 
erans. Another  Indian  indicated  denial  of  local  loans 
because  "Indians  are  poor  pay."  This  was  done  de- 
spite the  subjects'  good  credit  standing  in  the  com- 
munity. A  federal  lending  firm  with  headquarters  in 
San  Francisco  told  the  executive  secretary  in  1964 
that  Indians  would  be  denied  loans  on  the  basis  of  not 
being  sufficiently  needy.  He  added  that  "Indians  are 
richer  than  you  and  I. ' ' 

Moreover,  the  revolving  loan  fund  available  to  In- 
dians in  other  areas  is  not  available  to  California 
Indians.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  have  er- 
roneously assumed  that  loans  are  readily  available  to 
Indians  in  California.  For  this  reason  they  have  with- 
held the  revolving  loan  program  from  this  state. 

Discussions  with  officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  Public  Housing  Administration  in 
California  have  helped  to  delineate  what  these  two 
organizations  consider  to  be  some  of  the  obstacles  to 
the  initiation  of  public  housing  programs  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

(1)  Difficulties  in  clearing  titles  and  in  long- 
term  leasing  of  Indian  trust  and  allotment  lands. 

(2)  Density  of  population.  Many  believe  that 
Indians  are  not  found  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
make  public  housing  programs  feasible.  This  idea 
ignores  two  facts:  (a)  30  percent  of  all  Califor- 
nia reservations  and  rancherias  have  at  least  80 
persons  on  them,  a  number  which  is  certainly 
large  enough  to  favor  institution  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  (b)  a  much  greater  density  of  Indian 
population  is  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  ran- 


cherias and  reservations,  although  not  living  on 
actual  Indian  lands.  The  addition  of  these  two 
populations  makes  the  institution  of  public  hous- 
ing highly  feasible  and  desirable. 

(3)  Unemployment.  Two  kinds  of  arguments 
are  offered  here.  First,  Indians  are  not  sufficiently 
unemployed  to  have  the  necessary  free  time  to 
contribute  labor  to  some  of  these  programs.  Sec- 
ond, Indians  are  employed  aM-ay  from  the  imme- 
diate areas  and,  therefore,  cannot  contribute  labor 
to  these  programs.  Both  of  these  arguments  have 
been  found  to  be  false  by  the  work  of  the  com- 
mission staff. 

(4)  Insufficient  staff  facilities  in  the  BIA  for 
for  implementation  is  another  obstacle  to  estab- 
lishing public  housing  in  California  for  Indians. 
Some  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  felt  that 
they  needed  additional  staff  in  order  to  explore 
the  feasibility  of  these  programs  for  California 
Indians.  They  argue  that  the  general  congres- 
sional attitude  in  Washington  is  for  termination 
in  California  and  against  budgeting  additional 
moneys  for  new  programs. 

(5)  Another  type  of  obstacle  concerns  the  abil- 
ity of  tribal  councils  to  form  a  local  housing 
authority.  The  formation  of  such  organizations 
is  limited  to  Indian  tribes  with  constitutions  which 
enable  the  delegation  of  broad  authority  to  the 
council  in  contract  and  police  matters.  A  review 
of  tribal  charters  and  organizational  structures 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Public 
Housing  Administration  attorneys  indicates  that 
many  reservations  and  rancherias  in  California 
do  not  have  the  power  to  create  housing  author- 
ities. 

Summary.  Although  specific  percentages  vary  in 
the  foregoing  reports  and  surveys,  they  are  unanimous 
in  the  support  of  the  general  conclusions  of  the  State 
Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  with  regard 
to  living  .conditions  among  California  reservation 
Indians.  Housing  is  grossly  inadequate :  living  condi- 
tions are  crowded,  existing  houses  are  structurally 
poor,  foundations  are  lacking,  electrical  wiring  is 
faulty,  houses  generally  do  not  furnish  the  minimum 
necessary  protection  from  extreme  climatic  conditions, 
from  30  to  50  percent  of  the  homes  need  replacement, 
and  40  to  60  percent  need  improvements  or  repairs. 
Sewage  disposal  facilities  are  unsatisfactory  in  60  to 
70  percent  of  cases;  two  county  health  departments 
report  highs  of  71  percent  and  97  percent  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions.  Water  from  contaminated  sources  is 
used  in  from  38  to  42  percent  of  the  homes  on  Cali- 
fornia reservations;  and  water  must  be  hauled,  pre- 
sumably under  unsanitary  conditions,  in  from  40  to 
50  percent  of  all  reservation  homes.  The  information 
from  all  survey  reports  included  in  this  section  is 
summarized   in  the  following  table. 

In  view  of  the  conditions  stated  above,  the  commis- 
sion must  conclude  that  the  means  for  their  alleviation 
or  remedy  are  not  readily  available  to  California 
Indians  under  the  present  interpretation  of  regula- 
tions governing  the  services  which  are  available  to 
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Summary  of  Housing  and  Sanitation 
on  California  Reservations 

Conditions 

Housing 

Sewage 
disposal 

Water 
supply 

Report  or  survey 

Ade- 
quate 
(per- 
cent) 

Need 
repair 
(per- 
cent) 

Need 

re- 
place- 
ment 
(per- 
cent) 

Ade- 
quate 
(per- 
cent) 

Un- 
satis- 
fac- 
tory 
(per- 
cent) 

Con- 
tami- 
nated 
source 
(per- 
cent) 

Haul 
water 
(per- 
cent) 

U.S.  PubUc  Health  Serv- 

73 

38 

48 

£ureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

14 
6.8 

58 
39 

61 
(Poor) 

28 
50.7 

.34 

California  Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs 

over 
60 

over 
71 

97 

42 
71 

(Uns 
fact 

40 

San  Diego  County  Healtli 
Department 

Modoc    County    Health 
Department      (Bureau 
of  Contract  Services)  .- 

atis- 
ory) 

the  average  California  citizen  under  federal,  state,  or 
local  service  agencies. 

Education 

The  level  of  educational  achievement  of  all  Ameri- 
can Indians  is  lower  than  any  other  minority  group  in 
the  United  States.*  The  median  school  year  completed 
is  8.5  years.  This  represents  a  range  of  9.5  years  for 
Indians  living  in  the  urban  areas,  8.1  years  for  Indians 
in  the  rural  nonfarm  areas,  and  7.4  median  years 
completed  by  Indians  living  in  a  rural  farm  environ- 
ment. This  same  variation  is  reflected  by  each  region 
in  the  nation  and  by  sections  within  each  state.  The 
median  year  completed  by  Indians  in  the  northeastern 
and  northcentral  sectors  of  the  United  States  is  8.9. 
This  compares  with  indices  for  the  South  of  8.4  and 
8.1  years  in  the  West.  Within  the  State  of  California, 
which  has  a  median  year  completed  by  Indians  of  9.7, 
the  range  is :  urban,  10.1 ;  rural  nonfarm,  9.1 ;  and 
rural  farm,  8.9.  As  stated  in  the  section  on  living 
conditions,  California  Indians  seem  to  have  fared 
somewhat  better  than  Indians  of  other  areas  of  the 
country.  Still,  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  to  In- 
dians living  in  the  squalor  of  California  reservations 
that  their  poverty  or  educational  level  is  better  than 
that  of  other  Indians  in  the  nation.  The  figures  cited 
above  should  be  compared  to  median  school  years 
completed  by  California  population  as  a  whole  rather 
than  to  other  American  Indians :  urban,  12.0 ;  rural 
nonfarm,  10.9 ;  and  rural  farm,  10.0.  Thus,  we  see 
that  the  Indian  in  California  is  from  one  to  two  years 
behind  the  average  Californian  in  educational  achieve- 
ment according  to  U.S.  census  reports. 

•  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  Manpower  Report  of  the 
President  and  a  Report  on  Manpower  Requirements,  Re- 
sources, Utilization,  and  Training,  transmitted  to  Congress, 
March  1964  ;  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census  Report,  Nonwhite 
Population  t)y  Race,  1963  (data  based  on  a  25  percent 
sample)  ;  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Fiscal  Year  1963,  Sta- 
tistics  Concerning  Indian   Education. 
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The  commission's  reservation  survey.  The  median 
school  year  completed  for  members  of  each  reserva- 
tion 19  years  old  and  older  in  the  commission's  sur- 
vey ranged  from  8.0  years  to  11.5  years  with  an 
overall  median  of  10.3  years  (Table  5,  Appendix  B). 
Median  year  completed  by  age  group  provides  a  bet- 
ter index  of  the  overall  educational  achievement  of 
reservation  residents  (Table  7,  Appendix  B).  This  is 
a  variation  by  age  group  of  11.4  median  years  for 
persons  between  the  ages  of  30-34  to  3.8  years  for 
persons  75  years  old  and  older.  An  examination  of 
this  table  shows  that  the  Indian  on  the  reservation 
has  been  receiving  a  better  education  in  recent  years. 
Recent  attendants  and  those  still  attending  school  are 
from  0.2  of  a  year  to  1.2  years  behind  the  standard 
for  the  California  white  male.  These  persons  have  at- 
tended school  within  the  past  six  years  or  are  still 
in  attendance.  In  comparison,  the  oldest  group  repre- 
sented in  our  sample  who  must  have  attended  school 
over  60  years  ago  or  even  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  is  4.6  years  behind  the  same  w^hite  age  group. 
Judging  from  the  figures  presented  in  this  table  there 
has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  difference  between 
white  and  Indian  education  since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  at  least  until  the  advent  of  World  War  II. 
This  was  followed  by  a  sharp  increase  of  difference 
(2.1  years)  and  an  increasing  improvement  since  that 
time.  Even  considering  this  recent  trend  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  these  comparisons  must  be  made  in  terms  of 
negative  achievement  for  the  Indian. 

Table  8,  Appendix  B,  lists  the  year  of  school  en- 
rolled for  persons  5  through  18  years  of  age.  The 
significance  of  this  information  is  that  it  demonstrates 
a  variation  in  school  enrollment  between  reservations 
and  that  the  low  median  year  for  some  of  these  reser- 
vations (average  of  6.4  years)  is  a  rough  indication 
of  the  low  socio-economic  standard  which  prevails 
there. 

Another  indicator  of  educational  achievement  and 
level  of  acculturation  provided  by  the  commission's 
reservation  survey  is  language  ability,  both  in  the 
native  language  and  in  a  foreign  language  (English). 
Although  the  level  of  ability  was  not  measured  by 
the  commission,  statements  from  informants  indicate 
an  extremely  high  level  of  ability  in  English  by  reser- 
vation Indians.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  all  persons 
over  seven  years  of  age  speak  English,  and  an  equally 
high  percentage  (95  percent)  write  English.  This  is 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  percentage  who  speak  or  un- 
derstand the  principal  native  language  of  the  reserva- 
tion; 35  percent  of  the  persons  of  our  total  sample 
population  speak  or  understand  the  principal  native 
language  and  an  additional  6  percent  speak  another 
Indian  language.  This  ability  in  the  native  Indian 
tongue  varies  greatly  among  the  reservations  in  the 
survey  group — from  9.3  percent  at  Pala  to  83.3  per- 
cent at  Stewart's  Point.  Members  of  five  reservations 
indicate  that  they  speak  or  understand  Spanish :  Big 
Valley  (5  percent).  Baron  Long  (10  percent),  Pala, 
(31  percent),  Rincon  (40  percent),  and  Santa  Ysabel 
(53  percent).  There  are  as  many  or  more  persons  who 
speak  Spanish  on  three  of  these  reservations  as  there 
are  persons  Avho  speak  the  native  Indian  language. 
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The  iuformation  on  language  ability  is  depicted  in 
Table  9,  Appendix  B. 

Indians  living  on  the  reservations,  for  the  most  part, 
are  aware  of  the  problems  of  educating  their  children. 
They  are  concerned  mth  the  high  dropout  rate,  the 
general  low  level  of  student  performance,  the  condi- 
tions which  underlie  these  problems,  and  their  inabil- 
ity to  arrive  at  an  immediate  and  effective  solution. 
Reasons  for  the  low  educational  achievement  of  their 
children  were  given  as :  lack  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  teachers  who  often  are  most  attentive  to  the  non- 
Indian  student  and  have  not  devised  effective  methods 
for  coping  with  the  special  problems  of  their  Indian 
students;  lack  of  finances  to  provide  adequate  cloth- 
ing, shoes,  and  extra  equipment  for  school  children; 
a  poor  home  environment  without  adequate  study 
facilities;  inadequate  transportation  facilities  (chil- 
dren are  transported  to  school  by  bus  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  over  poor  roads  in  many  situations,  and  at 
a  great  disadvantage  to  parents  and  children  alike)  ; 
and  a  need  for  vocational  training,  first,  for  dropouts ; 
and  secondly,  for  parents,  who  would  be  enabled  by 
training  and  subsequently  improved  employment  to 
provide  a  better  home  environment  for  school  chil- 
dren. Many  parents  expressed  a  desire  for  boarding 
schools,  especially  for  those  students  who  must  live  in 
broken  homes  and  who  cannot  achieve  even  in  the 
best  public  schools  under  these  circumstances,  and  for 
those  who  would  be  turned  over  to  the  juvenile  court 
jurisdiction  because  of  inadequate  foster  home  care. 
Often  heard  were  criticisms  of  the  situation  which 
made  California  Indians  ineligible  for  attendance  at 
Sherman  Institute  at  Riverside.  Many  parents  have 
attended  this  school  and  expressed  satisfaction  with 
the  education  received.  A  few  parents,  who  are  finan- 
cially able,  move  away  from  the  reservation  in  order 
to  assure  their  children  an  adequate  environment  and 
facilities  for  a  better  education. 

The  data  on  education  on  California  reservations 
gathered  by  the  commission  are  less  satisfactory  than 
information  gathered  on  other  topics.  The  survey  in- 
cludes educational  achievement  in  terms  of  years  of 
school  completed  for  386  of  439  adults  19  years  old 
or  older.  Those  who  did  not  provide  educational  data 
(12  percent)  either  made  an  outright  refusal  or 
"could  not  remember"  the  number  of  years  completed 
in  school.  Information  volunteered  in  this  area  is 
associated  definitely  with  ideas  of  pride,  personal 
image,  or  shame.  This  is  especialh^  evident  in  the 
number  of  informants  who  pointed  with  great  pride 
to  the  level  of  education  achieved  by  their  children. 
The  majority  of  those  who  "could  not  remember" 
educational  data  are  older  persons  (median  age  is  40 
years)  who  may  feel  somewhat  ashamed  to  admit  a 
low  level  of  education.  (Six  others  are  illiterate,  10 
are  nonresidents,  17  are  housewives  and  unskilled 
workers,  2  indicated  ' '  did  not  finish  grammar  school, ' ' 
and  3  receive  aid  to  needy  children.)  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  index  of  educational  achievement  compiled 
from  the  commission's  reservation  survey  indicates  a 
higher  level  of  achievement  than  that  provided  by  the 
U.S.  census  report  of  1960.  It  may  be  explained  by 
postulating  that  the  level  of  achievement  has  increased 


considerably  since  1959  when  the  U.S.  census  staff 
gathered  its  material.  This  is  unlikely,  although  five 
years  have  intervened  between  the  two  surveys.  One 
could  also  argue  for  lending  greater  credence  to  the 
U.S.  census  report  on  the  basis  that  their  sample  (25 
percent)  is  more  representative  of  the  population  than 
the  commission's  sample  (11.3  percent).  Whatever 
explanations  are  projected,  both  sets  of  figures  must 
be  considered  in  the  context  of  other  types  of  infor- 
mation. Reference  is  made  to  an  intensive  study  of 
the  education  of  Indian  children  in  a  public  school 
system  by  Lund  and  to  the  commission's  survey  of 
the  problems  encountered  by  educational  administra- 
tors with  children  throughout  the  state. 

Voting.  Another  item  which  is  utilized  more  as  an 
indication  of  participation  in  the  national  culture 
rather  than  as  an  indicator  of  educational  achievement 
is  voting  registration.  Forty  percent  of  the  414  per- 
sons in  our  combined  reservation  sample  who  are  21 
years  of  age  or  older  are  registered  voters,  and  an 
additional  15  percent  indicated  uncertainty  when 
questioned  about  voting  registration.  There  are  other 
indications  that  the  percentage  of  registered  Cali- 
fornia Indian  voters  is  very  near  40  percent  of  those 
persons  eligible  for  voting.  In  a  report  on  Indian 
voting,  the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  reported  that  43.7  percent  of  the  Indians  of 
voting  age  in  six  congressional  districts  in  California, 
which  included  20  reservations,  were  registered  voters 
in  j\Iay  1953.*  One  reason  given  for  the  widespread 
apathy  with  regard  to  voting  evidenced  by  these  fig- 
ures is  the  mistaken  belief  that  federal  wardship  and 
welfare  services  will  be  lost  if  the  Indian  votes. 

The  Indian  in  the  piiblic  school.  A  very  interesting 
study  of  the  achievement  and  scholarship  of  California 
Indian  children  in  the  public  school  system  has  been 
pro\dded  in  a  master's  thesis  written  at  Sacramento 
State  College,  t  Betty  Faye  Lund,  the  author  of  this 
report,  surveyed  the  records  of  46  of  60  Indian  stu- 
dents who  had  attended  Auburn  public  schools  in  the 
past  10  years.  She  drew  heavily  from  her  experiences 
as  a  teacher  in  the  same  scliool  system  and  from  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  students  and  their  families. 

Two  important  findings  reported  in  this  study  by 
Lund  are  high  dropout  and  truancy  rates.  She  found 
a  dropout  rate  of  50  percent  for  students  in  grades 
9  through  14  (two  years  of  junior  college).  This  rate 
was  constant  for  students  living  on  the  reservation, 
for  those  living  off  the  reservation,  and  for  both  male 
and  female  students.  The  percentage  of  dropouts  dur- 
ing the  9th  year  (40  percent)  is  less  than  during  the 
10th  year  (75  percent)  when  most  children  reach  the 
age  of  16.  Dropout  rates  are  50  percent  during  the 
11th  year  and  33  percent  for  the  12th  year.  The  only 
student  who  attended  junior  college  dropped  out  dur- 
ing his  second  year  because  of  failing  grades  and  poor 
attendance.  Sixty-one  percent  of  the  group  were  re- 

*  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Present  Relations  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
the  American  Indian,  House  Committee  Print  No.  38,  De- 
cember   31,    1958. 

t  Betty  Faye  Lund,  A  Survey  of  Comparative  Achievement  and 
Scholarship  Records  of  California  Indian  Children  in  the 
Auburn  Public  Schools.  Unpublished  master's  thesis,  Sacra- 
mento State  College,   1963. 
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ported  as  consistently  having  low  reading  scores  on 
achievement  tests  throughout  their  school  years,  30 
percent  had  repeated  one  or  more  grades,  61  percent 
had  extremely  poor  attendance  records,  and  37  per- 
cent were  consistently  truant. 

Lund  made  extensive  use  of  school  records  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  underlj-ing  factors  which  contribute  to  the 
generally  poor  academic  performance  of  Indian  stu- 
dents. The  following  are  some  of  her  findings : 

Ten  of  34  reservation  children  had  earaches 
and  hearing  deficiencies. 

Forty-four  percent  of  the  reservation  children 
and  25  percent  of  the  nonreservation  group  were 
reported  to  have  vision  difficulties  or  deficiencies. 
(Many  of  these  students  did  not  have  glasses ;  or 
if  they  did,  refused  to  wear  them  unless  forced.) 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  students  had  high  rates 
of  colds,  bronchial  or  lung  infections. 

Fifteen  percent  of  the  group  needed  dental 
work,  or  had  records  of  ' '  dirty ' '  or  badly  decayed 
teeth. 

Forty-eight  percent  of  the  students  had  not 
attended  kindergarten. 

Fifty-two  percent  of  the  students  were  charac- 
terized by  their  teachers  as  "shy." 

Some  additional  social  and  cultural  factors  indi- 
cated by  Lund  as  hindrances  to  achievement  are : 
crowded  living  conditions,  unemployed  or  sporadi- 
cally employed  parents,  lack  of  parental  supervision 
and  interest,  different  cultural  background  and  aspira- 
tions, social  isolation  by  living  on  a  reservation  or 
because  of  financial  inability  to  participate  in  extra- 
curricular activities,  unfamiliar  surroundings  in  the 
school,  and  poor  transportation  facilities. 

The  commission's  educational  facilities  survey.  In 
order  to  achieve  a  more  rounded  picture  of  the  edu- 
cation of  Indian  children  in  California,  it  was  decided 
to  survey  school  officials  and  thus,  first,  to  profit  from 
their  \dews  and,  second,  to  assess  their  knowledge  of 
the  underlying  conditions. 

Late  in  1964  a  letter  was  sent  to  110  schools  request- 
ing information  on  the  education  of  Indians.  Those 
receiving  the  survey  letter  included  county  school 
superintendents,  unified  school  district  officials,  and 
elementary  and  high  school  principals  of  those  facili- 
ties believed  to  have  sizeable  numbers  of  Indian  stu- 
dents. The  survey  letter  requested  comparative  data 
on  Indian  and  non-Indian  students  such  as:  percent- 
ages of  student  enrollment  compared  to  percentage  of 
the  group  in  the  total  school  community  population, 
knowledge  of  special  surveys  conducted  or  planned, 
dropout  rates  by  grade  level,  information  on  special 
funding  assistance,  obstacles  to  full  educational 
achievement,  and  the  number  of  students  ready  for 
college  or  university  study  at  the  end  of  the  current 
school  year. 

A  few  more  than  50  percent  of  the  persons  who  re- 
ceived the  commission's  education  survey  letter  re- 
sponded, but  only  two-thirds  of  these  provided  suf- 
ficient or  relevant  data.  The  reasons  given  for  not 
furnishing  adequate  information  include :  Few  or  no 
Indians  present  in  student  body,  concern  with  defini- 


tion of  "Indian,"  lack  of  information  or  statistics 
pertaining  specifically  to  Indians,  and  belief  that  the 
problems  and  performance  of  Indians  are  the  same  as 
for  non-Indians. 

Our  first  question  concerning  the  comparative 
school  enrollment  of  Indian  and  non-Indian  students 
as  a  ratio  of  total  population  component  was  asked 
to  find  out  whether  Indian  students  are  attending  pub- 
lic schools  at  the  same  rate  as  non-Indians.  It  was 
felt  that,  if  the  local  population  ratio  of  Indians  to 
non-Indians  is  1  to  20  or  5  percent,  the  same  pro- 
portion should  prevail  in  school  enrollment.  A  differ- 
ence could  be  interpreted  as  deriving  from  a  lack  of 
or  a  greater  concern  on  the  part  of  Indian  parents  or 
local  school  officials.  Eighteen  of  25  school  administra- 
tors answered  that  Indian  students  were  represented 
in  the  student  body  at  a  rate  which  was  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  Indian  population  from  which  they 
derived  their  students.  The  fact  that  Indian  children 
enroll  in  high  numbers  may  be  explained  in  one  of 
two  ways:  (1)  There  is  greater  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  Indian  parent  than  the  white  parent  for  en- 
rolling children  in  school,  or  (2)  the  larger  Indian 
ratio  is  explained  by  a  higher  fertility  rate  (more 
children).  Evidence  gathered  by  the  commission  staff 
and  presented  in  this  report  seems  to  lend  greater 
support  to  the  second  explanation. 

Only  two  schools  have  made  special  studies  of  the 
problems  of  Indian  students,  and  four  school  officials 
indicated  plans  for  such  studies.  The  study  being  con- 
ducted at  the  Bishop  Union  Elementary  School  in 
Inyo  County  is  under  the  state's  compensatory  educa- 
tion program  (the  McAteer  Act).  The  school  district 
superintendent,  Sidney  L.  Gardner,  stated  in  a  letter 
dated  November  12,  1964 : 

The  project  is  a  study  of  the  socio-economic 
and  anthropologic  impact  of  the  Piute  Indian 
culture  on  the  educational  development  of  the 
Indian  children.  Activities  in  the  project  have 
resulted  in  a  general  stimulation  of  growth  and 
achievement  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  pupils. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  is  the  pre- 
school class  of  four-year-old  Indian  boys  and 
girls.  Their  program  is  centered  on  educational 
readiness  and  the  response  is  amazing.  An  addi- 
tional and  important  part  of  this  activity  involves 
the  parents.  A  monthly  meeting  is  held  to  dis- 
cuss and  evaluate  this  class  and  its  activities  and 
their  enthusiasm  and  interest  are  most  reward- 
ing. 

Additional  information  on  this  important  venture  is 
included  in  Appendix  E.  One  other  school  in  Kings 
County  indicated  plans  for  a  similar  program  under 
the  McAteer  Act.  Another  interesting  study  was  con- 
ducted in  San  Diego  County  by  the  county  welfare 
department.  The  general  conclusions  of  this  study  are 
included  in  Appendix  E. 

Elementary  school  principals  indicated  that  drop- 
outs do  not  constitute  a  problem  for  them  because  of 
state  legal  attendance  requirements  until  the  child 
attains  age  16.  Rate  of  dropout,  however,  was  reported 
by  18  high  school  districts.  Five  schools  report  the 
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same  rate  for  Indian  and  non-Indian  students,  five 
report  from  0.5  percent  to  3.5  percent  greater  rate  of 
dropout  for  non-Indian  students,  and  eight  (44  per- 
cent) school  districts  report  an  average  dropout  rate 
three  times  greater  for  Indian  students  (21  percent) 
than  for  non-Indian  students  (7  percent)  during  the 
high  school  years.  These  figures  support  a  subsequent 
fact  reported  by  22  high  schools:  1,617  non-Indian 
and  51  Indian  students  will  be  ready  for  junior  col- 
lege or  university  study  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

The  fourth  question  in  the  commission's  survey 
concerned  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds  on  the  dropout  rate  of  Indian  stu- 
dents and  whether  other  funds  had  fully  replaced 
their  withdrawal.  The  Johnson-0  'Malley  Act  of  1934 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  states  for  the  education  of  Indians  and 
to  permit  the  use  of  federal  school  buildings  and 
equipment  by  local  school  authorities.  Under  the  terms 
of  Public  Law  874,  81st  Congress  (as  amended  1958), 
administered  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  a  new  federal  aid  resource  was 
made  available  to  eligible  school  districts  for  educat- 
ing Indian  children.  There  were  31  respondents  to 
this  question;  94  percent  indicated  that  they  did  not 
know  the  effect  of  the  withdrawal  of  Johnson-0 'Mal- 
ley funds  on  the  dropout  rate  of  Indian  students  and 
6  percent  indicated  the  effect  was  not  noticed.  Thirty- 
seven  percent  of  the  school  districts  replying  stated 
that  Johnson-0 'Malley  funds  had  not  been  replaced 
by  other  moneys,  37  percent  did  not  know,  and  26 
percent  indicated  adequate  replacement  by  Public 
Law  874  funds. 

Interesting  responses  from  the  view  of  the  commis- 
sion's interests  are  the  school  administrators'  views 
of  the  chief  obstacles  to  Indian  student  achievement. 
Some  of  these  statements  are  somewhat  contradictory. 
Two-thirds  of  31  respondents  indicate  that  the  ob- 
stacles to  educational  achievement  are  not  different 
for  Indian  and  non-Indian  students,  but  a  greater 
number  of  respondents  (33),  including  some  who 
answered  as  indicated  above,  listed  a  series  of  ob- 
stacles to  Indian  educational  achievement  in  another 
portion  of  their  answers  to  the  same  survey  letter. 
Furthermore,  some  school  administrators  demonstrate 
a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  limitations  of  a  differ- 
ent cultural  background  in  the  answers  they  provide. 
The  obstacles  listed  include : 

(1)  Lack  of  motivation,  poor  attitude,  lack  of 
desire,  little  or  no  effort; 

(2)  Lack  of  ability,  low  native  intelligence, 

(3)  Poor  home  environment,  no  place  to  study, 
irregular  meals  and  inadequate  rest; 

(4)  Inadequate    cultural    or    economic    back- 
ground and  lack  of  finances; 

(5)  Lack  of  parental  encouragement  and  su- 
pervision ; 

(6)  Poor    performance,    attendance,    vocabu- 
lary; 

(7)  Poor  teacher  attitude,  acceptance  of  work 
which  is  below  class  standard; 

(8)  Distrust  of  whites. 


Following  are  some  excerpts  from  the  responses  to 
the  commission's  educational  survey. 

Humboldt.  The  dropout  rate  for  Indian  stu- 
dents in  the  class  of  1964,  which  provides  a  prob- 
ably typical  profile,  was : 

« 

Grade  Percent  of  original  group 

9th 14 

10th 7 

11th 21 

12th 14 

The  dropout  rate  for  non-Indian  students  in 
the  1964  graduating  class  was : 

Grade  Percent  of  original  group 

9th 7^ 

10th 10 

11th 2i 

12th None 

The  chief  obstacle,  as  I  see  it,  that  hinders 
achievement  by  Indian  students  is  low  motivation 
and  the  low^  value  placed  on  education  by  many 
adult  Indians.  The  commonly  held  notion  is  that 
Indian  youngsters  lack  the  money  for  attendance 
at  the  high  school  and  college  level.  On  the  Hoopa 
reservation,  Indian  youth  are  generally  as  well 
off  as  their  white  classmates. 

We  have  provided  additional  classes  of  a  vo- 
cational or  manipulative  nature,  thinking  that 
this  might  increase  the  number  of  Indian  youth 
who  remain  in  school.  Interest  and  enrollment  in 
these  classes  by  Indian  youth  has  been  low,  and 
no  noticeable  effect  lias  been  achieved  in  increas- 
ing the  percentage  of  graduating  Indians. 

Nine  generous  scholarships,  restricted  to  Indian 
youth  only,  have  gone  unclaimed  in  the  last  six 
years. 

While  it  may  seem  a  paradox,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  best  help  for  Indian  youth  would  be  the 
termination  of  all  earmarked  assistance.  The  cri- 
terion for  aid  of  any  kind  ought  to  be  on  a  non- 
racial  basis. 

So  long  as  an  Indian  youth  may  receive  enough 
"Indian  money"  to  buy  a  car,  live  on  tax-free 
land,  hunt  and  fish  without  restriction  or  limits 
or  regard  to  seasons,  it  is  difficult  to  convince  him 
that  education  is  the  key  to  the  good  life.  So  far 
as  he  is  concerned  he  has  already  found  it.  By 
the  time  he  discovers  differently,  he  is  too  old  for 
regular  high  school  attendance. 

Our  conspicuous  efforts  to  treat  him  differently 
and  preferentially  serve  to  convince  him  that  In- 
dian blood  is  his  most  important  asset.  Somehow, 
circumstances  must  be  restructured  so  that  educa- 
tion becomes  more  meaningful  to  him.  The  re- 
structuring must,  it  seems  to  me,  be  directed,  not 
toward  education,  but  toward  the  environment  in 
which  Indian  youth  live. 

Other  than  the  preferential  treatment  given  in 
certain  areas  to  Indians,  there  is  little  or  no  dif- 
ference in  the  circumstances  of  Indian  and  non- 
Indian. 
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Of  the  10  seniors  eligible  for  graduation,  all 
could  probably  succeed  in  some  form  of  higher 
education. 

Of  the  40  students  eligible  for  graduation,  most 
could  succeed  in  some  form  of  higher  education, 
probably  one-fourth  of  them  in  a  four-year  col- 
lege or  university  program. 

Kenneth  C.  Bortles 
Principal 

Hoopa  Valley  High  School 
Kern  County 

Out  of  12  [Indian]  students  enrolling  in  grade 
9,  8  of  these  students  will  not  finish  grade  12. 

Woodrow  W.  Wallace 
District  Superintendent 
Kings  County 

We  occasionally  lose  a  seventh  or  eighth  grade 
girl  by  marriage— but  only  one  boy  in  12  years. 
Most  drop  out  of  high  school. 

James  Pocht,  Superintendent 
Central  Union  Elementary 
Lemoore,  California 

Most  drop  out  in  10th  grade.  Only  one  finished 
high  school. 

W.  H.  Reilly,  Superintendent 
Lemoore  Union  High  School 
Lassen 

A  general  opinion  on  the  school  staff  is  that 
these  particular  students  [Indians]  are  less  moti- 
vated, either  from  the  home  or  their  associates. 
It  seems  in  our  area  that  there  is  a  prevalence  of 
outdoor  and  low-skill  vocations  which  attract 
some  students  away  from  school. 

Robert  Irwin 
Director  of  Guidance 
Lassen  High  School 
Mendocino 

Lack  of  parental  stimulation. 

Gertrude  A.  Turner 

Principal 

Arena  Union  School  District 

The  Indian  students  have  an  attitude  of  indif- 
ference toward  education. 

Robert  May,  Principal 
Potter  Valley  Union 
Elementary  School 
Modoc 

This  statement  was  prepared  by  one  of  the 
teachers. 

The  observations  in  this  paper  are  based  on 
only  verj"  brief  observation  of  both  students  and 
teachers — just  over  one  year.  Nevertheless,  a  cer- 
tain validity  may  be  obtained  in  even  a  short 
time. 

The  general  performance,  scholastically,  of  the 
Indian  students,  is  lower  than  the  performance 
of  the  whites.  The  general  vocabulary  level  is  also 
noticeably  lower — and  the  white  students  tend  to 
suffer  from  paucity  of  vocabulary.  While  a  very 


general  correlation  might  be  made  between  the 
low  economic  level  of  the  Indians  and  their  low 
educational  performance,  I  think  this  would  be 
begging  the  question,  for  many  impoverished 
white  children  perform  at  a  higher  level  than 
their  Indian  counterparts. 

A  portion  of  the  trouble  can  be  found  right  in 
the  classroom.  Many  of  the  teachers  will,  thinking 
that  they  are  being  understanding,  accept  a  lower 
level  from  their  Indian  pupils.  No  normal  child 
(or  low-normal  either)  is  going  to  do  more  than 
is  demanded.  I  do  not  think  the  teachers  are 
demonstrating  prejudice/dislike;  I  rather  sus- 
pect that  this  is  sort  of  an  inverted  tolerance. 

I  suspect  (but  have  no  proof)  that  many  of  the 
Indian  parents  regard  the  school  as  something 
belonging  to  the  white  men,  and  they  have  great 
contempt  for  the  institutions  of  the  whites.  The 
Paiutes  particularly,  members  of  the  proud  Ute 
nation,  have  little  but  contempt  for  the  white 
man — if  I  remember  correctly,  their  word  for  liar 
was  white-eyes  (meaning  white  men).  Since  there 
are  no  teachers  of  Indian  extraction  in  the  schools, 
these  people  conclude  (and  possibly  they  are  cor- 
rect) that  the  white  man  intends  to  turn  their 
children  into  white  men.  This  is  not  a  desired  end 
as  far  as  the  Indians  are  concerned,  but  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  an  alternative  to  offer. 

I  do  not  know  if  there  are  any  Indians  with 
elementary  credentials  available  to  teach  here ; 
I  am  somehow  convinced  that  a  portion  of  the 
problem  might  be  solved  in  this  way.  There  is  a 
definite  and  distressing  lack  of  cultural  communi- 
cation between  the  Indians  of  Modoc  and  the 
whites.  Both  sides  have  allowed  their  thinking  to 
degenerate  to  cliches  and  most  of  the  teachers 
(including  the  author  of  this  polemic)  know 
almost  nothing  of  either  the  Pits  or  the  Paiutes. 
Perhaps  some  special  study  would  be  in  order. 

What  could  be  done  to  increase  the  vocabulary 
of  the  Indian  children  I  cannot  say.  Most  of  them 
start  school  with  a  terrible  handicap — they  only 
use  about  150-250  words  total,  and  that  is  NOT 
enough  for  effective  communication. 

Clarence  B.  Larison 
District  Superintendent 

Johnson-0 'Malley  funds  were  never  a  signifi- 
cant factor  in  our  districts  budget,  and  since 
there  is  no  dropout  rate  the  J-O'M  funds  with- 
drawal has  not  had  any  effect. 

For  several  years  the  district  has  received 
moneys  through  P.L.  874,  because  of  the  federal 
connection  of  the  Indian  students  in  the  school. 
These  moneys  help  the  district  considerably ; 
however,  they  represent  only  about  10  percent 
of  our  total  budget  as  compared  to  Indian  enroll- 
ment of  about  54  percent.  Since  874  moneys  can 
be  allocated  only  to  cost  of  education  other  phases 
of  school  operation  suffer  and  the  school  cannot 
keep  abreast  of  changing  equipment  and  proce- 
dures, etc. 
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The  chief  obstacles  or  conditions  which  hinder 
achievement  by  Indian  students  could  be  general- 
ized to  two  related  things — lack  of  academic 
heritage  and  lack  of  incentive. 

The  Indian  students,  while  on  a  par  with  non- 
Indian  students  at  our  grade  level,  seem  to  lose 
interest  after  entering  high  school. 

The  non-Indian  student  has  the  same  basic  ob- 
stacles and  conditions  which  face  Indian  students, 
but  non-Indian  students  are  under  more  pressure 
to  continue  education,  and  their  goals  seem  more 
attainable.  Non-Indian  family  background  is 
probably  a  potent  factor — where  going  to  school 
and  continuing  education  is  a  way  of  life  for 
several  generations;  and  further,  non-Indian 
families  better  see  the  value  of  an  education  pro- 
gram even  though  the  family  may  never  have 
received  a  great  amount  of  formal  education.  In 
this  community,  almost  100  percent  of  non-Indian 
employable  persons  are  employed,  while  among 
the  Indian  community  only  a  small  fraction  are 
employed.  This  is  not  discrimination  among  the 
non-Indian  employers,  because  most  of  the  In- 
dians are  good  workers. 

Ft.  Bidwell  School  District 
Prepared  by  Maurice  O'Callaghan, 
Clerk 

I  don't  know  how  to  overcome  the  complacent 
attitude  of  the  Indian  toward  school  and  life  in 
general;  however,  since  it's  only  about  100  years 
since  they  were  savages  living  in  a  semistone 
age  culture,  I  assume  that  the  process  must  be 
evolutionary  in  character.  It  has  been  my  obser- 
vation that  the  family  background  of  the  Indian 
youth  attending  school  is  most  important.  I 
therefore  believe  that  if  we  can  get  this  genera- 
tion through  high  school,  the  next  will  aspire 
to  higher  goals  and  be  better  high  school  stu- 
dents with  a  fair  amount  of  them  continuing 
school. 

On  this  premise,  I've  held  a  protective  atti- 
tude toward  the  Indian  students  enrolled.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  responsible  for  the  lower  drop- 
out rate  and  higher  graduation  rate  during  my 
six  3^ears  tenure  here.  Up  until  six  years  ago, 
however,  I  believe  that  only  three  or  four  In- 
dians graduated.  Two  of  these  were  eight  and 
seven  years  ago  respectively.  Since  that  time 
there  has  been  one,  two,  and  three  each  year, 
and  in  1965  there  should  be  five  or  six.  In  some 
of  these  cases,  special  board  action  has  been 
necessary  to  make  graduation  possible. 

One  might  ask,  why  is  this  special  action 
needed.  The  answer  is  partly  that  the  Indian  is 
not  especially  academically  inclined.  His  ele- 
mentary school  background,  whether  he  be  men- 
tally well  equipped  or  not,  is  such  that,  coupled 
with  his  lack  of  enthusiasm,  makes  it  difficult  for 
him  to  succeed  in  academic  courses.  He  is  there- 
fore shunted  into  the  easier  academic  and  the 
nonacademic  classes,  and  because  of  economics  is 
kept  from  taking  band  for  lack  of  the  price  of 


an  instrument,  often  from  shop  for  lack  of  the 
monej^  to  buy  materials,  or  from  excelling  in 
crafts  for  lack  of  funds  to  purchase  materials 
over  and  beyond  those  furnished  by  the  school 
for  required  projects.  Then  when  he  comes  to 
the  state-required  history  and  government 
courses,  his  attitude  apparently  is:  "Why  study 
about  white  man 's  laws  or  history ;  we  don 't  hold 
offices  and  can 't  seem  to  meet  white  man 's  stand- 
ards in  obeying  the  laws."  As  a  result  many 
failed  the  ' '  must ' '  courses ;  repeating  them  causes 
a  loss  of  units;  and  the  student  ends  up  with 
less  units  than  the  number  required  by  the 
board. 

Most  of  our  Indians  live  on  the  reservation  at 
Ft.  Bidwell,  which  is  not  good  from  two  stand- 
points; first,  the  Indian  is  still  looked  down  on 
by  the  townspeople  of  Ft.  Bidwell  and  is  set 
apart  on  the  reservation;  second,  free  rent  and 
welfare  payments  lead  to  an  indolent  attitude. 
One  Indian  mother  who  had  lived  off  the  reserva- 
tion for  several  years  and  has  since  moved  away 
a  second  time  told  me  that  they'd  made  a  big 
mistake  by  moving  back  during  a  time  of  finan- 
cial crisis  because  their  children  became  like  the 
others  by  association.  Many  Indians  do  not  sub- 
scribe to  the  marriage  laws  of  the  white  man; 
hence  there  are  a  number  of  illegitimate  children 
and  half  orphans,  which  lead  to  the  welfare  pay- 
ments. (They  keep  their  offspring;  the  white  man 
puts  his  up  for  adoption.)  Work,  not  welfare,  is 
what  is  needed  and  since  private  employment  is 
not  available,  some  local,  state,  or  national  gov- 
ernment employment  is  needed  in  lieu  of  welfare. 

You  have  asked  for  completeness;  hence  the 
foregoing.  You've  also  expressed  an  interest  in 
bettering  the  lot  of  the  California  Indians.  I  am, 
therefore,  making  some  suggestions. 

In  regard  to  employment,  to  my  knowledge  no 
Indian  is  employed  by  the  county  road  depart-, 
ment,  yet  I  'm  sure  many  can  drive  a  truck,  would 
be  pleased  to  learn  to  run  a  "cat"  or  pilot  a 
grader,  and  could  do  work  equal  to  some  of  those 
already  employed.  There  is  no  Indian  employed, 
so  far  as  I  know,  in  the  county  courthouse.  I 
know  of  no  Indian  working  for  the  state  in  this 
county  and  I  believe  none  are  employed  by  the 
forest  service.  A  few  are  employed  by  the  mills  in 
the  county.  The  rest  must  work  on  farms,  which 
in  most  cases  is  a  short-season  job. 

Some  effort  to  employ  Indians  by  the  ordinary 
governmental  agencies  and  perhaps  the  creation 
of  a  few  more  jobs  might  well  take  care  of  the 
nonemployment  problem. 

As  for  school,  two  or  three  actions  might  help 
to  improve  the  Indian's  attitude.  First,  someone 
from  outside  could  counsel  the  students  on  future 
job  possibilities  and  possible  schools  for  continu- 
ation of  their  schooling.  Musical  instruments 
might  be  purchased  for  their  use  to  be  held  by 
the  school  after  the  user  graduated  and  passed  on 
to  another  Indian  student.  Finally,  some  aid  in 
purchasing  materials  for  shop,  arts  and   crafts 
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might  help.  This  might  be  done  by  furnishing 
work  around  school  similar  to  the  N.Y.A.  pro- 
gram of  a  few  years  back. 

Give  them  the  chance  to  be  our  equal  and  I'm 
sure  they  will  be. 

Francis  R.  Page 
Superintendent  and  Principal 
Surprise  Valley  Union  High  School 
Cedarville,  California 

Mo  710 

The  Indian  child's  educational  experience  is 
characterized  by  irregular  attendance,  under- 
achievement,  limited  opportunities  in  the  area  of 
vocational  training,  and  school  dropouts.  In 
school  he  is  cooperative  and  seems  to  make  the 
most  of  his  educational  opportunities  within  rea- 
sonable limits. 

It  seems  that  in  many  instances  that  it  would 
be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  child  to  provide  for 
his  enrollment  in  an  Indian  school  or  institute. 

Earl  L.  French 
Gtddance  Consultant 

We  feel  that  the  academic  achievement  of  some 
Indian  children  is  adversely  affected  by  low 
socio-economic  conditions,  poor  housing  and  im- 
poverished cultural  surroundings. 

Dan  C.  Spencer 
Superintendent  of  Schools 
Sonoma 

The  chief  obstacles  to  Indian  educational 
achievement  are :  one-room  school ;  changing  ad- 
ministration;  lack  of  interest  of  Indian  parents 
in  reading,  etc. ;  distance  from  enrichment  areas ; 
distrust  of  and  by  white  neighbors. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  if  some  orderly 
program  could  be  started  in  the  early  grades  to- 
ward the  utilization  of  the  knowledge  of  the  for- 
ests and  its  life;  plants  and  animals,  that  these 
children  have.  First  graders  do  not  know  letters 
and  numbers,  but  do  hear  about  the  world 
around  them. 

Allen  Austin 
Reservation  School 
Stewart's  Point 
Tu'ba 

Our  Indian  children  do  not  do  as  well  in 
school  as  the  whites  because  of  lack  of  education 
of  the  parents.  They  care  for  their  children  ex- 
ceedingly well. 

William  Van  Laanen 
Yuba  Feather  Joint  Union 
School  District 

Summary.  California  Indians  have  achieved  less 
in  formal  education  than  other  Californians.  The  U.S. 
census  figures  show  a  greater  disparity  between  these 
two  groups  than  do  the  commission 's  figures :  8.9  me- 
dian school  years  completed  in  the  rural  farm  areas 
by  Indians  compared  to  10.0  years  for  non-Indians  in 
the  same  area.  The  commission's  survey  found  the 
median  year  completed  for  the  Indian  group  to  be 
10.3  years.  These  differences  in  educational  achieve- 


ment between  Indians  and  non-Indians  increase  with 
age ;  the  greatest  difference  exists  between  Indians  75 
years  or  older  and  a  comparable  group  of  non-Indians 
of  the  same  age.  This  fact  has  important  implications 
for  Indian  leadership ;  in  those  areas  where  leadership 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  elderly,  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
those  who  are  the  less  well  educated  by  modern  stand- 
ards. 

Specifically,  the  findings  of  the  commission  derived 
from  surveys  and  personal  interviews  indicate  that 
Indians  are  enrolled  in  elementary  schools  at  the  same 
ratio  as  non-Indians.  Upon  reaching  the  age  at  which 
attendance  is  no  longer  a  legal  requirement,  dropouts 
from  school  increase  at  a  phenomenal  rate.  High 
schools  with  high  percentages  of  enrolled  Indian  stu- 
dents reported  a  dropout  rate  which  was  three  times 
higher  for  Indians  (21  percent)  than  for  non-Indians 
(7  percent),  with  some  schools  reporting  rates  which 
ranged  from  30  percent  to  75  percent.  Needless  to  say, 
few  Indian  students  finish  high  school,  few  attend  col- 
lege, and  many  who  have  graduated  from  high  school 
receive  an  inferior  education  because  of  lack  of 
teacher  concern  or  the  failure  of  the  school  system  to 
devise  compensatory  teaching  techniques  to  cope  with 
students  of  differing  cultural  backgrounds. 

Obstacles  to  the  full  education  of  Indian  children 
are  found  in  the  home,  the  schools,  and  educational 
administration. 

Those  obstacles  found  in  the  Indian  home  include : 
inadequate  study  facilities;  an  oppressive  social  en- 
vironment due  to  crowded  living  conditions,  inade- 
quate incomes  to  provide  proper  clothing  and  to  allow 
participation  in  recreational  and  subsidiary  educa- 
tional activities  such  as  music  programs  and  social 
events;  lack  of  motivation  and  encouragement  from 
parents  and  peer  groups ;  lack  of  preparation  be- 
cause of  a  lack  of  educational  heritage  in  the  home 
and  nonattendance  in  kindergarten. 

Obstacles  to  the  full  education  of  the  Indian  child 
are  also  found  in  the  schools.  Teachers  are  not  en- 
couraged or  prepared  to  deal  with  the  special  prob- 
lems of  children  who  come  from  a  social  and  cul- 
tural environment  such  as  described  in  the  report. 
Teachers  often  accept  work  from  Indian  students 
which  is  below  the  standards  of  others  in  the  same 
class.  This  results  in  the  inadequate  preparation  of 
those  Indian  students  who  manage  to  advance,  and 
eventually  results  in  discouragement  and  dropping 
out  when  the  student  finds  himself  well  behind  his 
class  in  later  years ;  should  he  graduate,  he  finds  him- 
self still  unable  to  compete  in  the  job  market  with 
other  high  school  graduates. 

In  the  area  of  educational  administration  mention 
has  already  been  made  of  the  lack  of  courses  or  work- 
shojis  which  prepare  teachers  for  the  special  prob- 
lems they  will  encounter  with  minority  groups.  An- 
other feature  is  suggested  by  the  many  school  dis- 
tricts indicating  a  lack  of  replacement  of  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds  for  educating  children.  Thirty-seven 
percent  of  the  school  districts  (31  respondents)  re- 
plying to  our  questionnaire  stated  that  Johnson- 
O'Malley  funds  had  not  been  replaced  by  other 
monies  for  assistance  in  educating  Indian  children. 
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Schools  with  large  percentages  of  Indian  students  are 
in  need  of  funds  to  set  up  compensatory  educational 
programs,  such  as  pre-school  or  head-start  schools  and 
vocational  training,  to  mention  only  two  of  these  areas 
of  need. 

Health  and  Welfare 

An  overview  of  the  status  of  the  American  Indian 
is  especially  important  in  this  section  on  health  for 
several  reasons.  First,  statistics  on  the  health  status 
of  Indians  in  California  are  meager,  and  second,  there 
is  available  a  study  of  the  American  Indian  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
which  includes  comparative  figures  on  Indians  in 
California.^  In  addition  to  this,  the  Commission  was 
able  to  develop  a  few  comparative  figures  based  on 
its  surveys  of  health  agencies. 

Dr.  Carruth  J.  Wagner,  chief  of  the  division  of  In- 
dian health  of  the  Public  Health  Service,  has  stated 
that  the  "impoverished  condition,  isolation  and  cul- 
tural differences  [of  Indians]  adversely  affect  their 
health  status,  which  is  about  that  of  the  general  pop- 
ulation a  generation  ago."  ^  He  reports  that  the  aver- 
age age  at  death  of  the  American  Indian  is  42  years, 
compared  to  an  average  of  62  years  for  the  general 
population.  The  Indian  infant  death  rate  is  41.8 
deaths  per  1000  live  births,  which  is  70  percent  higher 
than  the  rate  for  infants  in  the  population  as  a  whole. 
The  death  rate  among  Indian  infants  28  days  through 
11  months  of  age  (25.9  deaths  per  1000  live  births) 
is  3.8  times  the  rate  for  all  races.  The  chief  causes  for 
these  high  postneonatal  deaths  are  influenza,  pneu- 
monia and  other  respiratory  diseases,  gastroenteric 
conditions,  and  other  infective  and  parasitic  diseases. 
Dr.  Wagner  linked  these  infant  deaths  directly  to  liv- 
ing conditions : 

With  virtually  all  Indian  babies  now  being  de- 
livered in  hospitals,  mortality  of  babies  under  one 
week  of  age  is  actually  slightly  lower  than  in 
the  general  population.  However,  this  situation 
is  reversed — and  sharply — in  the  subsequent 
weeks  and  months  of  life  as  the  infant  is  removed 
from  tlie  sanitary  conditions  of  the  hospital  to 
the  rigorous  conditions  of  his  home. 

Several  of  the  leading  diseases  among  Indians  are 
so  minor  in  their  impact  on  the  general  non-Indian 
population  as  not  to  be  reported.  The  death  rate  from 
tuberculosis  for  American  Indians  (29  per  100,000 
population)  is  almost  six  times  greater  than  for  all 
races.  Currently,  the  Indian  rate  of  newly  reported 
tuberculosis  cases  is  seven  times  the  rate  for  all  races. 
The  1962  gastroenteric  disease  death  rate  among  In- 
dians (30.5  per  100,000  population)  was  nearly  seven 
times  higher  than  the  comparable  rate  for  the  gen- 
eral population.  Again,  Dr.  Wagner  links  health 
status  to  environment : 

Nearly  one-sixth  of  all  Indian  deaths  in  a  year 
are  attributable  to  tuberculosis,  gastroenteric  and 

1  Division  of  Indian  Health,  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  Indian  Health  Highlights,  Fifth  Edition, 
November  1961. 

*  Wagner,  Carruth  J.,  and  Erwin  S.  Rabeau,  "Indian  Poverty  and 
Indian  Health,"  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  Indicators 
(March  1964),  U.S.  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,   W^ashington,   D.C. 


other  infectious  diseases,  reflecting,  in  part,  the 
rigorous  environment  of  the  beneficiary  group, 
the  insufficient  sanitation  facilities,  poor  and 
crowded  living  conditions,  inadequate  food  and 
poor  nutritional  levels. 

Testifying  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, House  of  Representatives,  Dr.  Wagner  indi- 
cated the  leading  health  problems  of  Indians  as  com- 
municable diseases  among  children,  accidents,  mental 
health,  alcoholism,  nutritional  deficiencies,  dental  de- 
ficiencies, and  problems  of  the  aging. ^  His  valuable 
and  authoritative  opinion  necessitates  quoting  his 
testimony  at  length : 

One-half  of  the  accidental  deaths  are  due  to 
motor  vehicles,  but  the  other  half  occur  in  the 
homes  and  are  due  to  all  of  the  factors  we  have 
tried  to  point  out  here :  living  in  one  room,  the 
use  of  gasoline  or  kerosene  lamps,  the  rigors  of 
the  environment,  the  poison  of  snake  bites  and 
other  typical  conditions. 

Mental  health  problems  often  associated  with 
socio-economic  conditions,  lack  of  resources,  cul- 
tural and  family  patterns,  alcoholism,  and  emo- 
tional insecurity  manifest  themselves  in  the  com- 
munity and  the  schools.  In  the  boarding  schools 
in  particular  youths  away  from  home  and  fam- 
ilies, with  problems  of  adjustment  which  affect 
their  mental  wellbeing,  need  attention. 

Nutritional  deficiencies  are  associated  with 
many  of  the  illnesses  and  dieases.  Malnutrition  of 
babies  results  in  long  periods  of  hospitalization 
and  premature,  unnecessary  deaths.  Inadequate 
nutrition  and  lack  of  care  in  the  prenatal  period 
are  commonly  associated  with  prematurity,  which 
is  a  leading  cause  of  infant  deaths  during  the 
first  month  of  life. 

As  I  stated,  the  dental  deficiencies  are  extreme. 
Many  are  associated  with  poor  nutrition,  a  lim- 
ited knowledge  of  hygienic  practices,  and  insuffi-  ■ 
cient  preventive  care.  Last  year  approximately  25 
percent  of  the  potential  beneficiaries  were  exam- 
ined and  received  about  54  percent  of  their  re- 
quired care.  So  there  is  a  marked  inadequacy  in 
the  dental  health  area  we  cannot  overcome  in  the 
absence  of  additional  resources. 

The  bureau  of  contract  services  survey.  Reference 
has  been  made  in  the  section  on  living  conditions  to  a 
survey  of  the  utilization  of  health  and  medical  re- 
sources by  American  Indians  in  California.  This 
survey  provides  some  important  insights  into  the 
major  health  problems  of  Indians  in  10  California 
counties.^  The  major  conclusions  of  this  study  are  (1) 
that  "Indians  as  a  whole  in  these  10  counties  are 
using  the  health  facilities  to  an  extent  comparable  to 
the  utilization  of  these  services  by  other  residents," 
(2)  "Indians  in  the  contract  counties  generally  are  in 

3  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 88th  Congress,  1st  Session  on  A  Review  of  the 
Indian  Health   Program,   May   23,   1963,   Serial  No.   7. 

*  The  counties  included  in  this  survey  are  Alpine,  Amador,  Cala- 
veras. El  Dorado,  Mariposa,  Modoc,  Mono,  Nevada,  Sierra, 
and  Trinity. 
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a  lower  socio-economic  stratum  than  the  non-Indians : 
they  earn  less  money;  are  primarily  unskilled  la- 
borers; have  inadequate  housing  where  they  live 
under  insanitary  conditions  aggravated  by  overcrowd- 
ing," and  (3)  "the  Indians'  lower  economic  status  is 
often  associated  with  health  problems  more  serious 
than  those  found  among  non-Indians.  However,  the 
Indians  themselves  do  not  usually  perceive  poor 
housing  and  unsanitary  living  conditions  as  being 
detrimental  to  their  health." 

The  most  important  aspect  of  this  study  is  not  the 
conclusion  that  Indians  were  utilizing  medical  facili- 
ties at  a  rate  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  non-Indian 
popvilation.  This  may  be  attributed  to  longer  standing 
health  problems  and  therefore,  a  greater  need  than 
the  white  population  who  have  generally  always  had 
good  medical  resources  available.  More  important  is 
the  information  contained  in  the  tables  outlining  the 
leading  causes  of  death  among  Indians  which  accom- 
pany the  study.  According  to  this  information,  the 
leading  causes  of  death  among  California  Indians  are 
tuberculosis,  accidents,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  influenza 
and  pneumonia  (except  of  the  newborn),  congenital 
malformations,  and  diseases  of  early  infancy.  The 
death  rate  for  tuberculosis  among  California  Indian 
men  is  six  times  the  rate  for  the  population  as  a 
whole;  deaths  by  accidents  and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver 
occur  at  a  rate  about  four  times  the  rate  for  all  races 
for  each  cause ;  influenza  and  pneumonia  account  for 
2.2  times  as  many  deaths  among  Indian  men  as  among 
the  population  as  a  whole;  congenital  malformations 
account  for  male  Indian  deaths  at  a  rate  which  is  1.7 
times  greater  for  Indians  than  for  non-Indians.  Rates 
of  death  for  Indian  females  are  lower  than  the  rates 
for  Indian  men  in  every  category  except  diseases  of 
early  infancy,  arteriosclerosis,  and  suicide,  and  except 
for  arteriosclerosis  they  occur  at  a  higher  rate  than 
among  the  California  population  as  a  whole.  This  in- 
formation is  depicted  in  the  following  table  adapted 
from  the  bureau  of  contract  services  study. 

The  commission's  social  and  economic  survey.  Ad- 
ditional support  for  the  statement  above  concerning 
the  poor  health  status  of  Indians  in  California  is  de- 
rived from  the  commission's  survey  of  agencies  and 


Percent  distribution 

Cause  of  death 

CaUfornia 
non-Indian 

Indian 
men 

Indian 
women 

Disease.s  of  the  heart 

37.0 

5.9 

13.7 

16.3 

3.3 

1.9 

11.0 
4.4 
0.7 
1.4 
2.4 
1.9 

22.0 

25.6 

14.3 

4.8 

7.1 

7.1 

4.8 
4.2 
4.2 
2.4 
3.0 
0.6 

19.3 

Accidents 

13.3 

All  other  causes        

23.7 

Malignant  neoplasms 

11.1 

Influenza,  pneumonia  except  of  newborn  _ 
Cirrhosis  of  tlie  liver      _   

7.4 
5.9 

Vascular  lesions  affecting  central  nervous 
system      

6.7 

Certain  diseases  of  early  infancy 

5.9 

Tul)erculosis .   . 

2.2 

Congenital  malformations 

1.5 

General  arteriosclerosis .   - 

0.7 

Suicide 

2.2 

Source:  State  of  California,  Department  of  Public  Kealth,  Death 
Records.  Adapted  from  California's  Health,  November  15, 
1962. 


individuals  in  contact  with  Indians.  Of  160  respond- 
ents furnishing  useful  information,  106  provided 
statements  on  health  and  welfare.  About  50  percent  of 
these  indicate  the  existence  of  high  rates  of  certain 
diseases;  alcoholism  is  by  far  the  most  commonly 
mentioned,  with  tuberculosis  and  diabetes  following 
closely,  and  mention  also  being  made  of  high  rates 
of  trachoma,  obesity,  blindness,  respiratory  diseases, 
dental  diseases,  and  the  underlying  factor  of  poor 
nutrition.  Modoc  County  health  department  furnished 
statistics  on  hospital  admissions  for  Indians  and  non- 
Indians.  The  rate  of  admission  for  respiratory  dis- 
eases per  1,000  population  is  19  for  non-Indians  and 
53  for  Indians.  The  rate  of  admission  for  gastrointes- 
tinal diseases  per  1,000  population  is  4.4  for  non- 
Indians  and  47  for  Indians.  The  rates  for  Indians  are 
2.8  times  and  10.7  times  the  rates  of  admission  for 
non-Indians. 

Twenty-five  percent  of  the  160  respondents  to  this 
section  of  the  survey  indicate  high  rates  of  welfare 
aid  by  Indians.  Other  indications  of  problems  are  the 
lack  of  medical  facilities  near  the  reservation  with 
attendant  transportation  problems,  a  few  instances  of 
prejudice  by  local  officials  which  hindered  the  receipt 
of  welfare  or  health  services,  and  the  lack  of  knowl- 
edge on  health  and  hygiene. 

The  bureau  of  contract  services  survey  indicated 
that  American  Indians  in  10  northern  California 
counties  utilize  medical  facilities  at  the  same  or 
greater  rate  than  non-Indians.  Information  provided 
to  the  commission  by  14  county  welfare  departments 
and  10  county  health  departments  substantiate  this 
finding.  Three  counties  (Imperial,  Mono,  and  Lassen) 
report  utilization  of  county  health  and  welfare  serv- 
ices by  Indians  at  a  rate  which  is  less  than  their  repre- 
sentation in  the  county  population,  and  three  counties 
(Placer,  Plumas,  and  San  Bernardino,  the  latter  only 
for  health  services)  report  utilization  of  the  same 
county  services  at  a  rate  equal  to  the  Indian  popula- 
tion. The  remaining  18  county  departments  (75  per- 
cent) report  utilization  of  health  and  w^elfare  services 
at  a  rate  greater  than  the  Indian  population  ratio  in 
the  county.  The  range  is  10  percent  greater  to  25 
times  the  utilization  by  the  non-Indian  population.  In 
four  counties — Alpine  (health  and  welfare),  Modoc 
(health),  Calaveras  (health),  and  Riverside  (wel- 
fare)— the  rate  of  utilization  is  from  one  and  one- 
half  to  three  times  the  percentage  of  Indians  in  the 
county  population ;  in  eight  counties — Lassen  (health), 
Modoc  (welfare),  Inyo  (welfare).  Lake  (welfare).  Im- 
perial (welfare),  Tuolumne  (welfare),  Butte  (wel- 
fare), and  Nevada  (welfare) — the  rate  is  from  3  to  5 
times,  and  in  the  remaining  5  counties  the  rate  is  from 
8  to  25  times  the  proportion  of  Indians  in  the  county 
population — Lake,  8  to  11  times;  Tehama,  14.3  times; 
Siskiyou,  18.8  times;  San  Bernardino,  20  times;  and 
Kings,  25  times.  The  following  table  presents  this 
information : 

The  statistics  furnished  by  the  State  Department 
of  Social  Welfare  on  welfare  assistance  to  American 
Indians  .should  be  considered  in  this  same  area  of  con- 
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Utilization  of  Health  and  Welfare  Services  by  California 
Indians  Compared  to  Percentage  of  County  Population 


County 


Alpine 

Lake 

Inyo 

Siskiyou 

Modoc 

Tehama 

Kings 

San  Bernardino 

Lassen 

Imperial 

Tuolumne 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Mono 

Plumas 

Riverside 

Nevada 

Placer 


Percent 

Indian 

of  total 

population 


45.1 
3.1 
8.9 
1.8 
3.3 
0.7 
0.4 
0.4 
1.7 
1.2 
0.9 
0.5 
1.1 
5.6 
2.1 
0.6 
0.2 
0.4 


Percent  of  total  workload  of 
department 


County 

department 

of  welfare 


87 
11 
30 
33 
10 


8 

0.004(?) 
4.5 
4 
2-2.5 


2 
1-2 

1 
<1 


County 

department 

of  health 


50 
25-33 


5 
10 
10 

0. 

5 
<1 


cern.  The  following  table  summarizes  this  informa- 
tion: 

According  to  these  figures,  Indians  receive  slightly- 
less  than  one  percent  of  the  social  welfare  services 
provided  in  the  state.  From  another  view,  however, 
the  6,246  persons  receiving  welfare  assistance  repre- 
sent 16  percent  of  the  total  Indian  population  if  the 
population  base  used  is  39,014,  and  8.3  percent  of  the 
total  Indian  population  if  the  population  base  used 
is  75,000  the  commission's  estimate  of  Indians  in  Cali- 
fornia. Either  of  these  percentages  may  be  considered 
very  high  for  the  utilization  of  welfare  services  for 
any  group. 


Estimate  of  American  Indians  in  the  Categorical  Aids 
December  1963 


Caseload 

Persons 

Program 

Number 

Percent 

ATD...     ..   _       . 

39,995 
265,074 

11,952 
367,946 

14,860 

280 
1,325 

167 

4,415 

59 

0.7 

OAS 

O.o 

AB-.    

1.4 

AFDC*   ---   -     

1.2 

MAA.-    

0.4 

95,097 

Families 

AFDC*          

1,426 

1.5 

1960  Indian  population  in 
California - 

39,014 

*  AFDC — without  BHI. 

Source:  1962  Characteristic  Studies,  ATD,  AB,  OAS,  AFDC,  ex- 
panded to  December  1963  caseload  figures.  Statistical  Sum- 
mary, Public  Welfare  in  California.  Medical  Assistance  for  the 
Aged  Caseload  Activity  Report,  Form  MAA  237,  and  Intake 
Social  Data  Schedule,  Form  MAA  251. 

The  following  are  special  statements  submitted  by 
county  departments  of  health  or  welfare  concerning 
the  special  problems  of  Indians  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions. 


Alpine 

For  some  time  it  has  been  the  intention  of  the 
public  health  nurse  and  sanitarian  to  make  a 
joint  inspection  of  the  living  quarters  of  all  the 
Indian  homes  in  Alpine  County. 

Catherine  Brescoll,  public  health  nurse;  Mrs. 
June  Barrett,  social  worker ;  Mr.  D.  Taylor,  sani- 
tarian; Mr.  A.  Dryer,  state  housing  inspector, 
and  I  recently  participated  in  this  joint  venture. 
Due  to  the  many  and  perplexing  health  problems 
of  the  Indians  living  in  Alpine  County  we  felt 
that  their  poor  housing  conditions  definitely  were 
contributing  factors  to  their  many  social  as  well 
as  health  problems.  All  of  these  individuals  will 
be  submitting  their  own  reports,  but  I  would  like 
to  make  a  brief  summary  of  what  my  observations 
have  been  over  the  four-year  period  that  I  have 
been  coming  into  the  county. 

One  of  the  main  health  problems  in  the  Indian 
population  has  been  the  high  incidence  of  tuber- 
culosis. I  have  seen  Indians  living  under  deplor- 
able conditions  when  their  disease  was  acute  and 
they  needed  good  h3'gienic  surroundings  to  pre- 
vent further  deterioration  of  their  disease.  This 
included  inadequate  housing,  exposure  to  ex- 
tremel}'  hot  and  cold  weather,  inadequate  sani- 
tary facilities  (most  of  the  Indians  living  in  Al- 
pine use  privies).  Many  of  existing  poor  living 
conditions  stem  from  the  fact  that  these  people 
do  not  have  adequate  employment.  They  are  re- 
luctant to  leave  their  homes  to  seek  work  else- 
where. 

Although  there  are  few  babies  born  among  the 
Indians  each  j-ear  (about  four  or  five)  they  do 
not  get  adequate  prenatal  care  during  this  pe- 
riod. Very  few  of  them  go  for  private  medical 
care.  Most  of  the  babies  are  now  born  at  Schurz 
Hospital.  There  were  two  home  deliveries  last 
year  because  patients  were  unable  to  make  the 
70  miles  to  Schurz  for  hospitalization. 

The  preschool  children  do  not  receive  the  medi- 
cal care  they  need.  They  are  fortunate  to  get 
medical  attention  for  acute  illness.  As  in  most 
cases  of  illness  these  people  usually  get  medical 
attention  after  the  condition  has  progressed 
markedly.  These  illnesses  should  be  treated  much 
earlier. 

I  also  have  been  working  very  closely  with  the 
schoolchildren  and  I  find  that  especially  during 
the  winter  months  these  children  have  a  much 
higher  rate  of  upper  respiratory  conditions  than 
the  white  children.  They  bathe  so  infrequently 
that  the  dirt  on  their  skin  is  visible.  Their  clothes 
are  also  dirty.  "With  bathing  and  washing  facil- 
ities so  inadequate  in  the  homes  this  is  under- 
standable. It  is  not  (in  most  cases)  that  these  peo- 
ple are  lazy  and  do  not  want  to  keep  clean  but 
they  are  not  able  to  do  any  better  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  older  Indian  population  in  the  county  pre- 
sent many  health  problems.  Some  are  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  trachoma  and  they  are  receiv- 
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ing  blind  aid.  They  have  a  variety  of  old  age  in- 
firmities, and  they  are  in  need  of  better  and  more 
sanitary  living  conditions. 

Mae  J.  Sweeney 
Public  Health  Nurse 
County  Health  Department 

They  are  treated  as  anyone  else  who  comes  to 
the  welfare  office  for  help.  However,  their  prob- 
lems seem  to  be  so  deep  and  numerous  that  just 
a  welfare  check  is  not  the  complete  answer.  Also 
the  health  nurse  works  very  hard  to  solve  their 
medical  problems.  She,  too,  feels  the  pinch  of 
our  lack  of  funds  and  no  facilities. 

As  I  mentioned  before,  I  feel  I  need  the  serv- 
ices of  a  government  hospital  and  a  government 
vocational  training  school.  These  services  are 
available  to  the  Nevada  Indian,  but  not  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian.  Yet  we  are  only  22  miles  from  the 
Nevada  line.  We  are  too  far  from  larger  Califor- 
nia centers  which  could  offer  many  services,  but 
we  are  close  to  the  federal  hospital  in  Nevada. 

Mrs.  June  Barrett 

Welfare  Director 

Department  of  Social  Welfare 

Fresno 

The  biggest  problem  is  quite  difficult  to  define. 
Perhaps  illegitimate  children  and  their  welfare  is 
the  biggest  problem.  Within  this  scope,  the  fol- 
lowing problems  are  so  closely  connected  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  cause  and  effect 
relationship:  (1)  apparent  lack  of  initiative  and 
concern;  (2)  alcoholism;  (3)  poor  housing;  and 
(4)  lack  of  consistent  spiritual  guidance. 

William  A,  DeFries,  M.D. 

Health  Officer 

County  Public  Health  Department 

Imperial 

Diabetes  and  trachoma  have  extremely  high 
rates  of  incidence.  Alcoholism  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems,  and  is  the  cause  of  child  neglect, 
accidents,  and  loss  of  emplo,yment.  The  welfare 
load  on  the  reservation  is  quite  low  at  present  but 
is  expected  to  take  an  upward  curve  if  and  when 
the  per  capita  payments  are  made  because  of  the 
excessive  drinking  we  anticipate. 

Mrs.  Martha  Hudson 

Special  Supervisor 

County  Welfare  Department 

Inyo 

High  rates  of  certain  diseases ;  high  rate  of  wel- 
fare aid.  None  of  the  Indian  population  make  any 
provision  for  medical  insurance,  in  the  event  of 
illness  they  are  dependent  [on  the  welfare  de- 
partment]. 

Marie  E.  Lane 

Welfare  Director 

County  Welfare  Department 


Lake 

Less  than  10  percent  of  their  children  are  le- 
gitimate. Their  "marriages"  are  either  common 
law  or  known  as  "Indian  style."  During  the  pear 
harvest  season  a  large  number  of  Mexicans  are 
recruited  who  are  free  spenders  and  like  to  show 
the  younger  Indians  a  "good  time."  The  results 
are  conception  of  illegitimate  children  among  In- 
dians from  the  ages  of  13  to  18  years  of  age  or 
older.  Perhaps  the  abolition  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram may  alleviate  this  problem  to  some  extent. 

On  the  largest  rancheria  in  Lake  County  94 
percent  of  the  population  receive  some  type  of 
public  assistance.  In  most  cases  their  income  from 
this  source  is  above  what  they  could  earn  provid- 
ing they  were  willing  to  work  full  time.  They 
always  seem  able  to  buy  liquor  with  the  resulting 
fights,  stabbings  and  automobile  wrecks  and  the 
resulting  medical  and  hospital  care.  Prior  to  1956 
federal  funds  were  available  for  this  type  of  care 
and  since,  they  as  medical  indigent  cases,  have 
become  a  charge  against  the  county.  We  do  have 
but  one  hospital  (proprietary — 45  bed)  where 
they  are  given  the  same  treatment  and  care  in  a 
ward  with  private  cases.  When  in  need  of  special 
care  they  are  sent  to  the  U.C.  hospital  in  San 
Francisco. 

We  have  a  good  number  of  stepfather  cases  on 
ehildrens  aid.  The  stepfather  knows  the  amount 
he  can  earn  for  the  support  of  his  wife  and  him- 
self and  anything  above  this  amount  will  be  de- 
ducted from  the  children's  grant.  Pear  growers 
in  particular  are  very  disturbed  about  this  for 
the  stepfather  will  quit  his  job  pruning  trees 
during  the  middle  of  the  week  and  not  seek  em- 
ployment until  the  first  of  the  following  month. 
They  do  not  feel  they  have  any  moral  obligation 
to  support  their  stepchildren. 

We  are  well  on  our  way  to  third  generation  of 
families  who  have  been  raised  on  public  assist- 
ance rolls.  Each  new  child  (born  or  unborn)  at 
no  expense  to  them  means  an  increase  in  their 
grant.  Pleading  for  sterilization  among  the  larger 
families  has  had  little  or  no  effect. 

Their  standard  of  living  remains  the  same 
whether  they  receive  $150  or  $375  per  month. 
An  example  is  one  family  where  (living  to- 
gether) they  receive  children's  aid,  blind  aid,  aid 
to  disabled  and  old  age  security  with  a  combined 
net  income  of  $511  per  month.  We  believe  in  the 
stepfather  cases  (regardless  of  race  or  color) 
legal  rather  than  moral  obligations  should  be 
in  order. 

B.  J.  Brown 

Director  III 

County  Welfare  Department 
Lassen 

The  biggest  problems  among  Indians  are  alco- 
holism and  associated  debilities. 

J.  L.  MCCULLOUGH,  M.D. 
County  Health  Department 
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Modoc 

Health  surveys  should  be  carried  considerably 
further  than  those  done  by  the  local  health  de- 
partment. This  should  include  a  nutritional  sur- 
vey to  determine  deficiencies.  Housing  and  sani- 
tation should  also  be  surveyed  again.  Diseases 
particularly  prevalent,  such  as  blindness,  dia- 
betes, obesity,  and  certain  infections  should  be 
investigated. 

Comparison  of  Certain  Diseases  in  Indians  to  non-Indians. 
Hospital  Admissions  Per  1,000  Population. 


Non-Indian 

Indian 

Respiratory  diseases 1 

19 
4.4 

53 

Gastrointestinal  diseases  . 

47 

It  may  be  noted  that  when  Indians  make  use 
of  the  hospital,  they  are  usually  desperately  ill 
and  are  never  admitted  for  any  minor  ailment. 
They  also  have  large  incidences  of  alcoholism  and 
a  high  incidence  of  trauma.  Diabetes  and  diseases 
of  the  eye  run  exceptionally  high  in  the  Indian 
group. 

A  trained  nurse  interested  in  this  type  of  work 
should  make  regular  rounds  to  their  homes  and 
act  as  a  health  advisor  and  I  am  sure  that  she 
could  advise  them  in  other  problems  also.  This 
would  encourage  the  Indians  to  partake  in  a  more 
balanced  diet  and  also  to  attend  to  their  illnesses 
at  an  earlier  time  than  they  do  at  the  present. 
Other  preventative  measures  could  be  brought 
to  their  attention  at  home.  Prenatal  and  post- 
natal care  is  taken  lightly  by  this  group  and  a 
nurse,  by  making  such  regular  visits,  could  see 
that  such  care  was  given  to  the  young  mothers. 

Lloyd  W.  Shannon,  M.D. 

Health  Officer 

County  Health  Department 

Sacramento 

We  have  the  slight  impression  that  alcoholism 
and  tuberculosis  may  be  slightly  more  prevalent 
among  them  than  in  the  general  population,  but 
this  is  merely  an  impression. 

Cecil  Gronvall,  Chief 
Hospital  Social  Service 
Sacramento  County  Hospital 

San  Bernardino 

The  Indian  needs  good  medical  care  and  hos- 
pitalization readily  available  in  his  immediate 
vicinity  to  be  administered  by  someone  he  can 
trust  and  respect.  Transportation  is  one  of  the 
major  factors  for  the  Indian  who  is  not  in  a 
position  to  afford  transportation.  The  older  per- 
son does  not  want  to  leave  the  local  area  and 
this  is  a  major  problem  also. 

Cecil  "W.  Dossett 

Director  of  Social  Services 

San  Bernardino  County  Hospital 


Siskiyou 

We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  our  department  we  come  in  contact  with  a 
small  portion  of  the  Indian  population  in  Siski- 
you County.  In  reviewing  our  files,  we  have 
determined  that  on  a  continuing  basis  approxi- 
mately 700  persons,  or  one-third  of  the  total 
number  of  persons  in  our  caseload,  are  Indians 
or  of  Indian  descent. 

Our  agency  finds  excessive  drinking  and  child 
neglect  to  be  the  biggest  problems  of  the  per- 
centage of  Indians  on  public  assistance. 

W.  M.  VAN  Over,  Director 
County  Welfare   Department 

State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 

Services  provided — The  department  has  con- 
sistently taken  the  position  that  Indians  are  citi- 
zens with  full  rights  and  has  never  made  any  dis- 
tinction in  relation  to  the  categorical  aids  or  its 
services  programs  between  Indians  and  other  per- 
sons. We  attempt  to  apply  generally  the  same 
policies,  recognizing  the  services  rendered  need 
to  be  appropriate  to  these  people  as  individuals. 
This  approach  is  quite  different  from  that  used 
in  some  other  western  states  with  large  Indian 
populations.  It  was  challenged  by  one  county, 
San  Diego,  in  1952  during  the  course  of  the  with- 
drawal (by  the  Indian  bureau)  of  certain  serv- 
ices. The  challenge  was  not  successful  and  the 
court  case,  well  known  as  Acosta  v.  San  Diego, 
settled  the  principle  for  assistance  programs 
upon  which  we  have  acted  for  many  years. 

Indian  percentage  of  clientele — We  do  not 
have  statistical  material  on  the  use  which  is  made 
of  all  departmental  programs  by  Indians  but  we 
do  have  it  for  the  categorical  aids.  You  have 
already  received  this  from  us  but  I  am  again 
attaching  a  copy  of  this  material  to  your  letter 
so  that  it  will  be  readily  available  in  connection 
with  this  service. 

In  addition  to  this  data  we  have  very  little 
about  the  children  who  receive  child  welfare 
services.  Of  the  4,246  children  placed  by  adop- 
tion agencies  in  1962,  for  whom  the  data  is  avail- 
able, only  32  were  Indian  or  Indian  in  combina- 
tion with  another  race.  There,  of  course,  may 
have  been  other  Indian  children  placed  inde- 
pendently, that  is  directly  by  their  parents  but 
we  do  not  know  of  their  racial  extraction. 

Special  programs  for  Indians — The  welfare 
system  has  occasionally  provided  special  services 
for  Indians.  Division  7  of  the  Welfare  and  Insti- 
tutions Code  was  adopted  with  the  idea  that  the 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  might  be  called 
upon  to  administer  federal  funds  as  have  the  De- 
partments of  Education  and  Public  Health  but 
there  has  never  been  an  occasion  when  it  seemed 
appropriate  because  of  the  access  which  Indians 
have  to  the  general  resources  of  the  department. 
However,  there  have  been  at  least  two  special 
programs.  At  one  time,  a  number  of  years  ago, 
federal  child  welfare  funds  were  used  to  provide 
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for  a  child  welfare  worker  in  one  county  welfare 
department  to  work  particularly  with  Indians. 
This  was  a  temporary  plan  and  did  not  work  out 
to  a  permanent  service.  A  special  service  was 
rendered  when  the  Indian  bureau  decided  to 
withdraw  from  its  schools  all  children  who  were 
residents  of  California.  The  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  took  responsibility  for  actual  planning 
for  each  child  with  county  welfare  departments 
and  in  many  instances  this  involved  foster  home 
finding  placement,  medical  planning,  etc. 

With  recent  legislation  through  the  1962 
amendments  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
State  Aid  to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
for  unemployed  parents  a  new  emphasis  has  been 
placed  on  specialized  services  for  children  and 
adults.  A  work  and  training  program  has  been 
added  to  AFDC  which  provides  opportunities  for 
additional  education,  literacy  training,  and  train- 
ing for  work  and  job  opportunities.  An  indi- 
vidual plan  must  now  be  made  for  every  child  on 
the  caseload.  Specialized  counseling  services,  pro- 
tective services,  and  other  specialized  services 
are  required  if  problems  of  persons  receiving 
public  assistance  require  it.  Additional  funds  for 
special  projects  are  available.  Such  programs  and 
services  should  be  particularly  helpful  in  pin- 
pointing needs  of  the  Indians,  and  in  county 
welfare  departments  providing  for  such  estab- 
lished needs. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Evans 
Chief  Deputy  Director 

Summary.  California  Indians  have  health  prob- 
lems which  are  a  result  of  a  history  of  inadequate 
medical  care  and  aggravation  by  conditions  of  poor 
housing  and  sanitation,  lack  of  employment,  poor  nu- 
trition, and  the  apathy  which  accompanies  these  social 
conditions.  Leading  causes  of  death  among  California 
Indians  are  tuberculosis,  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  acci- 
dents, influenza  and  pneumonia,  congenital  malforma- 
tion, and  diseases  of  early  infancy.  The  death  rates 
from  these  health  conditions  occur  at  rates  which  are 
from  1.7  times  (for  congenital  malformations)  to  six 
times  (for  tuberculosis)  the  rates  for  death  from  the 
same  causes  among  non-Indians.  Alcoholism,  tubercu- 
losis, and  diabetes  are  the  most  commonly  mentioned 
diseases  of  the  Indian  population  by  county  depart- 
ments of  health  and  welfare.  Other  problems  include 
the  inaccessibility  of  medical  facilities,  the  lack  of 
transportation,  lack  of  health  and  hygiene  informa- 
tion, and  high  rates  of  utilization  of  health  and  wel- 
fare facilities.  Seventy-five  percent  (18  of  24)  of  the 
county  departments  of  health  and  welfare  responding 
to  the  commission's  survey  questionnaire  indicate  a 
range  of  10  percent  greater  to  25  times  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  welfare  and  health  facilities  by  Indians  than 
by  non-Indians.  County  welfare  and  health  agencies 
indicate  a  great  concern  for  the  special  problems  of 
their  Indian  clients. 

Law  and  Jusfice 

The  problems  of  Indians  in  California  in  the  area 
of  law  and  justice  are  not  as  clear  and  documented 


as  problems  in  other  areas.  The  commission  did  ac- 
quire information  which  delineates  the  problems  from 
several  sources.  The  first  is  from  a  report  by  the 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Other  in- 
formation comes  from  analysis  of  the  questionnaire  on 
the  social  and  economic  condition  of  Indians  and 
from  complaints  received  by  the  commission  from 
Indians. 

The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  report.  The 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  was  created 
by  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  as  a  bipartisan  agency 
to  study  civil  rights  problems  and  report  to  the 
President  and  Congress.  A  preliminary  report  pub- 
lished in  1961  considered  the  civil  rights  problems  of 
Indians.  During  hearings.-  in  California  in  January 
1960,  testimony  was  taken  to  the  effect  that  Indians 
in  the  state  were  deprived  of  their  rights  because  of 
race.  The  commission  described  the  problems  of  In- 
dians as  extremely  and  uniquely  complex,  and  in  part 
based  on  their  unique  status. 

If  American  Indians  are  a  minority,  they  are 
a  minority  with  a  difference.  Of  course,  Indians 
face  problems  common  to  all  minorities — jobs, 
homes,  and  public  places  are  not  as  accessible  to 
them  as  to  others.  Poverty  and  deprivation  are 
common.  Social  acceptance  is  not  the  rule.  In 
addition,  Indians  seem  to  suffer  more  than  occa- 
sional mistreatment  by  the  instruments  of  law 
and  order  both  on  and  off  the  reservation. 

Yet  to  think  of  the  Indian  problem  solely  in 
terms  of  bias,  discrimination,  or  civil  rights  would 
be  a  mistake.  For  unlike  most  minorities,  Indians 
were  and  still  are  to  some  extent  a  people  unto 
themselves,  with  a  culture,  land,  government,  and 
habits  of  life  all  their  own.* 

Before  discussing  the  problems  which  derive  from 
the  Indian's  minority  status,  it  is  well  to  define  his 
legal  status.  There  are  three  aspects  to  the  legal  sta- 
tus of  the  American  Indian.  First,  he  is  a  tribal  mem- 
ber with  cultural,  social,  economic,  religious,  and 
political  ties  to  tribal  life.  Even  considering  his  frac- 
tionated and  watered  tribal  status,  the  California  In- 
dian is  a  member  of  a  somewhat  modified  tribal  life; 
more  about  this  point  later.  Second,  the  American 
Indian  is  a  "ward"  of  the  federal  government.  His 
wardship  has  been  somewhat  modified  in  California 
by  a  lack  of  treaties,  by  his  small  or  in  many  cases 
nonexistent  land  base,  and  through  the  effects  of 
House  Resolution  108  and  Public  Law  280.  Further- 
more, the  Indian  in  California  does  not  have  the  serv- 
ices available  to  Indians  in  other  states;  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  in  California  acts  only  as  a  trustee 
for  Indian  land.  Third,  the  American  Indian  is  a  citi- 
zen with  most  of  the  same  rights  and  privileges  pos- 
sessed by  other  citizens.  Since  the  Indian  Citizen  Act 
of  1924,  all  Indians  born  within  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  United  States  are  automatically  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  The  14th  Amendment  makes  them  citi- 
zens of  the  state  in  which  they  reside.  The  Indian  also 

•  United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights.  Report  Number  5, 
Justice.  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wasliington,  D.C., 
1961,  pp.  115-160. 
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has  freedom  of  movement;  those  who  stay  on  a  reser- 
vation do  so  by  choice. 

It  is  as  a  citizen  of  his  county  and  state  and  be- 
cause of  his  status  as  a  member  of  a  minority  group 
that  the  Indian  encounters  many  of  his  problems. 
Testimony  on  some  of  these  problems  was  heard  by 
the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  during  its  hearing  in 
California. 

One  of  these  problems  concerns  the  receipt  of 
county  welfare  services  by  Indians.  The  Indian  in 
California  was  upheld  in  his  right  to  receive  direct 
county  relief  payments  by  a  case  which  is  now  famous 
throughout  the  United  States.^  The  commission  re- 
port indicates  that  despite  this  clear  holding  discrimi- 
nation against  Indians  exists  in  California  on  the 
county  levels  in  many  areas. 

Most  Indians  interviewed  by  the  commission 
staff  claimed  they  were  often  discouraged  from 
applying  for  public  welfare.  They  contended  that 
welfare  workers  are  reluctant  to  approve  their 
applications  for  various  forms  of  benefits.  It  is 
probably  within  this  area  of  administrative  dis- 
cretion that  the  greatest  amount  of  discrimina- 
tion occurs.  However,  it  is  difficult  to  find  clear 
evidence.^ 

The  legal  implications  of  such  practices  are  outlined 
by  the  commission  report : 

Insofar  as  a  given  state  explicitly  refuses  to 
extend  its  programs  to  Indians,  the  refusal  would 
seem  to  amount  to  a  clear  denial  of  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws.  As  for  the  more  subtle  kinds  of 
discrimination,  where,  for  example,  the  refusal 
of  welfare  benefits  to  a  particular  Indian  falls 
within  the  area  of  local  administrative  discretion, 
the  fact  of  discrimination  is  more  difficult  to 
establish.  Nonetheless,  if  the  refusal  is  on  racial 
grounds,  it,  too,  amounts  to  a  denial  of  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws.^ 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  also  found  some 
evidence  of  prejudice  and  discrimination  on  the  com- 
munity level,  albeit  sometimes  on  a  spotty  basis,  in  aU 
of  the  25  states  with  substantial  groups  of  Indians 
(including  California) . 

The  degree  of  hostility  in  communities  adjoin- 
ing Indian  reservations  is  usually  in  inverse  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  of  the  locality  from 
reservation  boundaries.  The  larger  cities  are  often 
too  far  away  from  reservations  to  provide  ready 
access  to  reservation  Indians  and  yet  big  enough, 
in  most  cases,  to  absorb  a  sparse  Indian  popula- 
tion. To  be  sure,  the  Indian  still  runs  into  dis- 
crimination in  cities,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
as  staunch  a  kind  as  that  which  finds  expression 
in  smaller  communities  adjacent  to  reservations.* 

Testimony  on  two  specific  cases  of  segregation  in 
the  state — at  Round  Valley  and  in  Modoc  County — 
were  taken  by  the  Commission. 

^Acosta  V.  County  of  San  Diego,  272  P.  2d  92  (California  1954). 

2  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  report,  pp.  150-151. 

s  Ibid. 

♦  Ibid,  p.  135. 


Until  1958  there  was  a  segregated  school  system 
in  Round  Valley,  California,  with  Indian  chil- 
dren attending  one  public  school  and  white  chil- 
dren another.  A  forceful  school  superintendent 
consolidated  both  and  reportedly  lost  his  job  as  a 
result.^ 

The  withdrawal  of  white  children  from  the  public 
school  in  Cedarville,  California,  because  of  its  inte- 
grated character  was  also  described  in  testimony  to 
the  commission.  Witnesses  indicated  that 

.  . .  white  children  were  permitted  to  transfer  to 
another  school  district  some  distance  away  to 
avoid  integration  in  the  Cedarville  school.  Funds 
were  also  "transferred"  from  Cedarville  to  the 
school  receiving  the  white  transferees.^ 

This  action  was  considered  by  a  witness  to  be  en- 
couragement of  discrimination  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

Another  complaint  received  by  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  concerned  the  administration  of  justice. 
Public  Law  280,  passed  in  1953,  permits  certain  states, 
including  California,  to  supersede  federal  and  tribal 
laws  with  respect  to  reservation  Indians.  Limitations 
are  incorporated  in  the  law  to  protect  Indian  property 
from  taxation  and  to  protect  Indian  hunting  and  fish- 
ing rights.  Complaints  with  respect  to  administration 
of  justice  represent  two  extremes : 

On  the  one  hand  the  charge  is  made  that  law 
and  order  is  not  adequately  maintained  on  Indian 
reservations ;  on  the  other,  there  are  frequent  and 
widespread  complaints  that  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials in  the  white  communities  with  substantial 
Indian  populations  "throw  the  book"  and  some- 
times more  at  Indian  violators.'^ 

With  respect  to  California,  the  commission  states  the 
following : 

There  is  widespread  opinion  in  California 
among  Indians  and  those  close  to  them  that  police 
are  more  prone  to  arrest  Indians  off  the  reserva- 
tion than  they  are  whites.^ 

An  additional  problem  in  California  is  that  local 
governments  claim  they  do  not  have  funds  to  maintain 
or  station  deputy  sheriffs  on  the  reservation.  Con- 
sequently, the  reservation  must  rely  on  answers  to 
calls  as  the  sheriff  is  able. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  concludes  that  the 
foregoing  complaints  of  discrimination  allege  denials 
of  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 

How  extensive,  how  valid  they  are,  could  not 
be  determined  in  this  preliminary  study.  Yet  the 
repetitive  nature  of  the  charges  emanating  from 
different  sources  suggests  that  discrimination  in 
the  administration  of  justice  is  a  serious  concern. 
If  true,  the  charges  amount  to  a  substantial  de- 
nial of  civil  rights  for  an  important  segment  of 
the  population.^ 

^Ibid.,  p.  144. 
e  Ibid. 

■•Ibid.,  p.  146. 
sibid.,  p.  147. 
^  Ibid.,  p.  148. 
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Discussion  of  the  United  States  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  report  has  been  provided  above  for  two 
reasons.  First,  the  commission  held  hearings  in  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  with  ample  reference  to 
the  problems  of  Indians  in  California.  Second,  the 
statements  by  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  in  fact 
correspond  to  some  of  the  problems  encountered  by 
the  California  State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

One  of  the  chief  difficulties  found  by  the  California 
commission,  and  incidentally  also  by  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights,  is  the  difficulty  in  gathering  in- 
formation from  official  records  because  these  records 
do  not  include  separate  statistics  by  race.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  measure  is  to  forestall  the  use  of  such  in- 
formation for  purposes  of  racial  discrimination  by  ad- 
ministrators. This  is  a  laudable  objective ;  by  the  same 
token,  one  which  prohibits  gathering  of  the  very  in- 
formation which  is  necessary  for  the  planning  of  spe- 
cific programs  which  are  directed  to  problems  of  mi- 
nority groups.*  The  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
has  the  following  to  say  regarding  this  point : 

Several  of  the  commission's  recommendations 
have  been  directed  not  to  measures  that  in  them- 
selves would  remedy  civil  rights  deprivations,  but 
to  the  collection  of  information  that  would  make 
such  remedies  more  easily  and  effectively  applied. 
Thus  the  commission  has  recommended  the  collec- 
tion of  statistical  information  on  race,  color,  re- 
ligion, and  national  origin  in  the  fields  of  voting, 
education,  federal  employment,  and  housing.  It 
has  found  a  need  for  such  data  in  its  own  studies, 
and  believes  that  they  are  often  necessary  for 
planning  and  evaluating  local,  state,  and  federal 
programs  as  they  affect  equality  of  opportunity. 
The  commission  is  aware  that  many  agencies 
which  formerly  recorded  racial  information  have 
abandoned  the  practice,  largely  from  fear  that 
keeping  of  racial  records  creates  or  facilitates  dis- 
crimination, and  it  recognizes  that  such  records 
may  indeed  in  some  cases  invite  discrimination. 
The  commission  has  also  found,  however,  that  the 
lack  of  such  information  often  makes  it  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  extent  of  discrimination.  The 
commission's  recommendations  in  this  line  are 
premised  on  the  belief  that  until  discrimination  is 
no  longer  a  problem  of  its  present  dimensions, 
more  rather  than  less  statistical  information  is 
needed  in  some  areas;  and  that  means  can  be 
found  to  obtain  such  information  without  ren- 
dering it  susceptible  to  discriminatory  use. 

The  California  Commission's  Social  and  Economic 
Survey.  The  160  respondents  from  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations interested  in  Indians  furnished  a  total  of 
69  answers  in  the  area  of  law  and  justice.  Sixty-eight 
percent  of  these  (47)  indicate  either  that  Indians  do 
not  understand  legal  codes  or  that  they  need  legal 

•  The  Health  Department  of  New  York  City,  for  example,  an- 
nounced that  beginning  January  1961  identification  of 
"color"  and  "race"  would  be  dropped  from  birth  certificates 
in  that  city ;  but  for  needed  statistical  purposes,  this  infor- 
mation would  be  recorded  on  the  back  of  corresponding 
documents  in  the  department's  confidential  medical  file.  New 
York  Times,  December  27,  1960,  p.  1.  Quoted  in  U.S.  Com- 
mission on   Civil  Rights  Report,    1961,  p.   295. 


advice  and  representation.  Twenty  percent  (13)  indi- 
cate a  disproportionate  number  of  arrests,  particu- 
larly for  drunkenness. 

Information  provided  to  the  commission  by  13 
county  probation  and  sheriff's  departments  stipulate 
percentage  of  caseload  which  is  Indian.  This  is  com- 
pared to  the  percentage  of  Indians  in  each  county 
according  to  the  1960  U.S.  census  report.  This  infor- 
mation is  depicted  in  the  table  which  follows. 

Percentage  of  Caseload  of  County  Probation  Departments 

and  Sheriff's  Departments  Compared  to  Percentage 

of  Indians  in  the  County 


Percent 

Indian 

of  total 

population 

Percent  of  total  workload  of 
department 

County 

Probation 
departments 

Sheriff 
departments 

0.16 
<1 
0.7 
2.5 
2.4 
1.8 

0.6 
0.3 
2.4 
2.1 
3.9 
1.8 

0.5 
0.4 
4 

10 

15 

25 

Tulare      _    .     _ 

Tehama 

Humboldt 

Alendocino    . 

Siskiyou 

Riverside-  -   

.5 

San  Diego  -              

<1 

Mendocino 

4 

Mariposa 

10 

Del  Norte.    _     .     . 

12 

Siskiyou 

208  arrests/year 

Disproportionate  arrests  of  Indians  occur  in  four 
of  these  counties.  In  Mariposa  County,  Indians  are  ar- 
rested at  a  rate  which  is  4.8  times  the  proportion  of 
Indians  in  the  county.  In  Del  Norte  the  rate  is  three 
times  and  in  Mendocino  almost  twice  the  percentage 
of  Indians  in  the  county.  The  Siskiyou  sheriff's  de- 
partment did  not  indicate  the  total  size  of  their  arrest 
caseload,  but  did  volunteer  that  an  average  of  four 
Indians  a  week  are  arrested.  This  represents  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-third  of  the  total  Indian  population  in 
the  county.  County  probation  departments  in  four 
instances  report  a  high  percentage  of  their  total  case- 
load which  is  Indian.  In  Humboldt  the  percentage  of 
caseload  which  is  Indian  is  4  times,  in  Tehama  5.7 
times,  in  Mendocino  6.3  times,  and  in  Siskiyou  14 
times  the  percentage  of  Indians  in  each  county.  The 
premise  behind  these  statements  about  utilization  of 
services,  or  percentage  of  clientele,  as  a  ratio  of  per- 
centage of  Indian  population  in  the  county  is  the 
notion  that  if  a  group  is  within  an  average  range  of 
utilization  that  this  rate  of  utilization  will  correspond 
to  the  proportionate  number  of  that  group  within  the 
population  unit  (in  this  case,  the  county). 

Ten  State  Department  of  Correction  facilities  were 
sent  questionnaires,  and  six  replied  with  usable  an- 
swers concerning  Indian  prisoners.  Information  from 
the  director's  office  in  Sacramento  states  that  1  per- 
cent of  the  men  and  1.9  percent  of  the  women  pris- 
oners in  all  state  correctional  institutions  are  Indians. 
Since  this  percentage  represents  a  greater  rate  than 
the  proportion  of  Indians  in  the  total  state  popula- 
tion, it  may  be  assumed  that  Indians  are  incarcerated 
at  a  greater  rate  than  non-Indians.  If  the  total  num- 
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ber  of  Indians  in  the  state  is  estimated  at  75,000,  the 
rate  of  Indian  commitment  to  correctional  institutions 
is  over  twice  the  rate  for  other  California  men  and 
four  times  the  rate  for  other  California  women.  Need- 
less to  say,  the  rate  at  which  Indians  are  committed  to 
correctional  institutions  would  be  greater  in  compari- 
son to  non-Indians  if  the  population  base  used  in  this 
computation  for  Indians  is  39,014  as  indicated  in  the 
U.S.  census  for  1960. 

The  only  statement  received  from  a  state  correc- 
tional officer  indicates  that  Indian  prisoners  have 
failed  in  adjustment  on  reservations  and  in  the  larger 
community.  This  statement  was  submitted  by  James 
W.  L.  Park,  associate  superintendent  of  the  correc- 
tional training  facility  at  Soledad,  California. 

Experience  with  Indian  inmates  indicates  a 
major  problem  is  their  feeling  of  hopelessness  re- 
garding achievements  in  the  larger  community. 
Our  Indians  obviously  have  been  spectacular  fail- 
ures in  community  living,  have  not  been  able  to 
compete  successfully  in  the  communities  in  which 
they  live,  and  apparently  were  unable  to  do  much 
for  themselves  when  living  on  a  reservation  or 
rancheria.  Our  experience  has  not  been  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  offer  any  knowledgable  solu- 
tion to  the  problem.  It  is  the  impression  of  some 
staff  members,  again  based  on  individual  cases, 
that  reservation  or  rancheria  living  has  tended  to 
isolate  Indians  from  the  mainstream  of  Amer- 
ican culture  and  hence,  ill-equipped  them  for 
competition. 

County,  health,  education,  and  Avelfare  officials 
along  with  probation  officers  and  Indians  indicated 
other  problems  in  the  area  of  law  and  justice  in  com- 
ments made  in  the  questionnaire.  For  example,  strong 
feelings  by  Indians  of  being  persecuted  or  discrimi- 
nated against  have  been  noted  by  local  officials  in 
Mono  and  Kings  Counties.  Discrimination  against 
Indians  was  reported  specifically  for  Mariposa  and 
Tuolumne.  A  church  official  in  Tuolumne  County  in- 
dicated that  "The  discrimination  is  of  the  hangover 
type  from  the  earlier  days.  It  is  of  a  social  nature 
niostly  and  is  evidenced  in  the  young."  The  same  of- 
ficial indicates  that  segregation  in  schools  is  "  a  subtle 
kind." 

Speaking  of  employment  in  Modoc  County,  another 
respondent  indicated,  rather  paradoxically,  that 
"there  is  no  discrimination,  although  some  ranchers 
pay  Indians  only  three-fourths  of  what  the  non- 
Indian  is  receiving."  Another  respondent,  also  from 
Modoc  County,  felt  that  federal  and  state  laws  are 
discriminatory. 

Some  Indian  money  is  held  in  trust  and  the 
Indian  doesn't  get  the  use  of  it.  Example — Ft. 
Bidwell  has  over  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
their  tribal  treasury  and  it  can't  be  used.  They 
need  it  badly  for  improvement  in  sanitation, 
housing  and  health. 

In  some  instances  the  state  laws  are  discrimina- 
tory. Example — under  the  Cal-Vet  program 
Indians  who  live  on  reservations  cannot  qualify, 


since  there  is  no  title  to  the  individual  Indian's 
land. 

A  personal  experience  is  appropos  to  the  foregoing 
allegation.  While  I  was  executive  secretarv  last  vear  I 
called  the  Small  Business  Administration  in  San 
Francisco  regarding  the  eligibility  of  Indians  to  apply 
for  loans  under  their  program.  A  high-ranking  offi- 
cial answered  that  Indians  would  be  eligible  for  loans 
except  for  one  provision.  The  applicant  must  demon- 
strate that  other  types  of  loans  are  not  available  by 
having  a  letter  submitted  from  a  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  official.  One  additional  stipulation  was  men- 
tioned which  made  the  Indian  ineligible  for  a  loan 
even  if  he  did  produce  the  needed  document  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  applicant  must  demon- 
strate his  "neediness"  for  the  loan,  and  as  the  official 
indicated  "many  of  these  Indians  are  richer  than  you 
and  I."  "When  I  tried  to  explain  the  true  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  small  business  official  became  rather  angry, 
and  stating  he  did  not  wish  to  argue  the  matter  with 
me,  promptly  terminated  the  conversation. 

Comments  or  complaints  regarding  the  dispropor- 
tionate arrest  of  Indians  come  from  Imperial,  Modoc, 
Siskiyou,  and  Lake  Counties.  These  are  comments 
other  than  from  sheriff's  departments  which  have 
been  indicated  previously. 

A  few  occasions  in  which  there  has  been  mis- 
treatment. 

Disproportionate  arrests,  especially  for  drunk- 
enness. Non -Indians  sometimes  would  not  be  put 
in  jail  while  for  the  same  cause  an  Indian  would. 

The  following  statement  refers  specifically  to  Modoc 
County: 

The  Indian  population  accounted  for  38.53  per- 
cent of  the  jail  occupancy  during  the  year  of 
1963.  One  hundred  and  seventy-four  Indians  were 
jailed  with  125  of  these  arrests  being  for  drunk- 
enness and  49  for  other  reasons.  This,  of  course, 
reflects  on  their  own  type  of  life,  and  a  complete 
failure  of  the  Indian  to  find  his  place  in  the 
white  man 's  society  as  the  government  had  hoped 
thej^  would  when  they  brought  about  termination. 

Greater  need  for  police  protection  is  reflected  in 
statements  from  Imperial,  Riverside,  San  Diego,  and 
Mendocino  Counties. 

Mendocino: 

More  adequate  police  control  needed  in  rural 
areas  where  juvenile  drinking  exists  to  extremes. 

Riverside : 

Members  withholding  tribal  money  and  docu- 
ments is  not  covered  b}"  local  police. 

San  Diego-Riverside: 

Since  termination  of  federal  responsibility  for 
law  enforcement,  local  sheriffs,  fish  and  game 
wardens,  district  attorneys,  and  others  often  fail 
to  recognize  their  new  jurisdiction.  This  is  due 
to  ignorance  of  new  legal  circumstances  resulting 
often  in  no  law  enforcement  or  great  variances  in 
practice  from  one  location  to  another. — American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  Pasadena. 
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Complaints  about  the  enforcement  or  interpretation 
of  fish  and  game  laws  on  reservation  lands  came  from 
Imperial,  Riverside,  Siskiyou,  and  San  Diego  Coun- 
ties. The  following  query  was  sent  from  San  Diego 
County  : 

Game  may  be  shot  on  reservations,  but  may  it 
be  transported  from  one  reservation  to  another? 
Ma.y  it  be  taken  off  the  reservation  to  the  Indian's 
residence  off  the  reservation?  To  a  locker  plant? 

Letters  and  comments  in  questionnaires  indicate  a 
concern  with  infringement  of  boundary  lines  or  squat- 
ters on  Indian  lands  in  Imperial,  Lake,  Mono,  and  Al- 
pine Counties.  This  seems  to  be  a  widespread  prob- 
lem with  which  the  Indian  has  absolutely  no  help  or 
legal  advice  from  any  federal,  state,  or  local  law  en- 
forcement agency. 

Summary.  The  findings  of  the  State  Advisory 
Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  on  the  problems  of 
Indians  in  the  area  of  law  and  justice  substantiate 
the  allegations  made  by  the  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  in  their  1961  report.  Although  we 
have  dealt  only  with  complaints  and  comments  made 
by  individuals  and  local  agency  representatives,  the 
California  commission's  conclusion  must  be  the  same 
as  that  of  the  U.  S.  commission : 

.  .  .  the  repetitive  nature  of  the  charges  ema- 
nating from  different  sources  suggests  that  dis- 
crimination in  the  administration  of  justice  is  a 
serious  concern.* 

These  complaints  include  disproportionate  arrests 
of  Indians;  a  need  for  legal  advice  and  representa- 
tion ;  local  discrimination  and  racial  persecution  of 
Indians,  especially  in  the  areas  of  employment  and 
qualifications  for  loans — both  state  and  federal ;  and 
the  need  for  police  protection  and  law  enforcement  on 
and  near  reservations  especially  with  regard  to  squat- 
ters and  violators  of  fish  and  game  laws.  The  limited 
staff  facilities  of  the  State  Advisory  Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs  and  time  limitations  of  this  prelimi- 
nary study  precluded  extensive  investigation  of  this 
problem.  It  would  seem  that  attention  to  the  investi- 
gation of  these  problems  is  mandatory  and  that  this 
activity  falls  within  the  realm  of  responsibility  of  the 
State  Attorney  General  and  other  state  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials,  although  the  State  Attorney 
General  is  the  one  who  should  lend  direction  to  an 
initial  investigation. 

Relocation 

The  programs  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
which  are  generally  referred  to  as  relocation  and 
termination,  are  varied  in  their  present  effect  on 
California  Indians. 

The  first  of  these,  relocation,  t  is  not  as  important 
as  termination  in  assessing  the  current  status  of  Cali- 
fornia Indians  as  it  is  in  its  potential  use — potential, 
because  it  has  not  yet  been  implemented  fully  for 
California  groups. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  148. 

t  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Employment  Assistance  Program  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Information  pamphlet  repro- 
duced by  the  San  Francisco  field  employment  assistance 
branch,    October   23,    1963. 


The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  refers  to  its  relocation 
program  as  "employment  assistance,"  partially  be- 
cause of  the  unsavory  connotations  of  the  word  "re- 
location," and  in  part  because  of  recent  shifts  in  cer- 
tain aspects  of  the  program. 

The  present  activities  of  the  employment  assistance 
branch  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  an  out- 
growth of  a  program  which  was  designed  for  Navajo 
Indians  in  the  late  1940  's.  It  Avas  originally  started  as 
a  job  placement  program,  carried  out  in  cooperation 
with  state  and  federal  employment  services  and  fo- 
cused largely  on  seasonal  employment.  Some  Indians 
were  assisted  in  moving  permanently  away  from  the 
reservation  to  large  urban  centers,  particularly  to  Los 
Angeles.  In  1952  the  bureau  expanded  the  program  to 
include  all  tribes  under  their  jurisdiction  and  reloca- 
tion assistance  to  family  dependents.  These  services 
include  transportation,  subsistence  checks  prior  to  re- 
ceipt of  the  first  pay  check  and  guidance  in  adjusting 
to  urban  living.  Increased  appropriations  in  1955 
allowed  the  bureau  to  increase  the  scope  of  services 
provided  under  this  program,  and  the  following  year 
the  program  was  given  additional  impetus  by  passage 
of  Public  Law  959.  This  law  authorized  the  bureau 
to  provide  vocational,  on-the-job,  and  apprenticeship 
training  for  Indians  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35. 

More  than  35,000  Indians  have  been  relocated,  with 
one-half  of  this  number  coming  to  the  four  relocation 
centers  in  California.  The  effects  of  this  group  on 
California  and  their  special  problems  Avill  be  discussed 
in  a  subsequent  report.  The  effects  of  the  total  em- 
ployment assistance  program  on  the  California  In- 
dian have  been  negligible  if  measured  by  the  number 
of  persons  involved.  Over  the  past  four  years  132 
heads  of  families  and  single  resident  California  In- 
dians have  received  adult  vocational  training  under 
Public  Law  84-959.  Information  in  the  following  table 
was  supplied  in  a  letter  dated  July  30, 1964,  from  Act- 
ing Commissioner  John  0.  Crow  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 


California  Indians  Provided  Adult  Vocational  Training 
Under  P.L.  84-959 


Average 
number  of 

persons 
benefited 


Fiscal  year  1961 

Fiscal  year  1962 

Fiscal  year  1963 

Fiscal  year  1964  (first  10  months) 

Totals 


By  way  of  comparison  the  38  individuals  trained 
and  86  persons  benefited  in  1962  represents  2.5  per- 
cent and  3.1  percent,  respectively,  of  the  total  number 
of  Indians  from  other  states  trained  and  benefited 
in  the  four  California  relocation  centers.  :j: 

t  U.S.  Congress,  1st  Session.  Hearing  Before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  A  Review  of  California 
Indian  Affairs,  May  24,  1963. 
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APPENDIX  A 
Table  1 

American  Indian  Population  by  State:  1960,  1950 


State 


1950 


Number 


Percent 


1960 


Number 


Percent 


United  States- 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia - 

Florida  -. 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Micliigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah... 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


357,499 


100 


*14 
65 

19, 

1, 


928 
,089 
,761 
533 
947 
567 
333 


330 
,011 
333 


1 

7 

12 

2 

16 
3 


41 
10, 

3, 
10 

1 
53, 

5, 

1 


23 

2 
4 

1 
13, 

12, 
3,: 


,800 
,443 
438 
,084 
,381 
234 
409 
,522 
314 
,201 
,000 
,533 
,502 
547 
,606 
,954 
,025 

74 
621 
901 
640 
742 
766 
146 
769 
820 
,141 
385 
554 
344 
339 
736 
201 

30 
056 
816 
160 
196 
237 


0.25 

18.4 
0.14 
5.6 
0.43 
0.09 

0.09 
0.28 
0.09 

1.1 

0.40 

0.12 

0.30 

0.66 

0.06 

0.11 

0.42 

0.08 

0.33 

2.0 

3.5 

0.69 

0.15 

4.6 

1.1 

1.4 

0.02 

0.17 

11.7 
3.0 
1.0 
3.0 
0.32 

15.0 
1.6 
0.31 
0.10 
0.15 
6.5 
0.09 
0.76 
1.2 
0.008 
0.29 
3.9 
0.04 
3.4 
0.90 


551,669 


1,276 

42,518 

83,387 

580 

39,014 

4,288 

923 

597 

587 

2,.504 

749 

472 

5,231 

4,704 

948 

1,708 

5,069 

391 

3,587 

1.879 

1,538 

2,118 

9,701 

15,496 

3,119 

1,723 

21,181 

5,545 

6,681 

135 

1,699 

56,255 

16,491 

38,129 

11,736 

1,910 

64,689 

8,026 

2,122 

932 

1,098 

25,794 

638 

5,750 

6,961 

57 

2,155 

21,076 

181 

14,297 

4,020 


100 


0.23 
7.7 

15.1 
0.10 
7.1 
0.77 
0.16 
0.10 
0.10 
0.45 
0.13 
0.08 
0.94 
0.85 
0.17 
0.30 
0.91 
0.07 
0.65 
0.34 
0.27 
0.38 
1.75 
2.8 
0.56 
0.31 
3.8 
1.0 
1.2 
0.02 
0.3 

10.2 
3.0 
6.9 
2.1 
0.34 

11.7 
1.5 
0.38 
0.16 
0.19 
4.7 
0.11 
1.04 
1.26 
0.01 
0.39 
3.8 
0.03 
2.6 
0.7 


•  Includes  only  Athabaskans. 
Source  :  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census : 


1960,  1950. 
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Table  2 

Indian  Population  for  California  Counties:  1960,  1950,  1940 


1960 

1950 

1940 

Total 
population 

Indian 
population 

Change  over 

previous 

census 

(percent) 

Total 
population 

Indian 
population 

Change  over 

previous 

census 

(percent) 

Total 
population 

Indian 
population 

Alameda        

908,209 

397 

9,990 

82,030 

10,289 

1,688 
179 
115 
421 
113 

230.9 

118.3 

-24.3 

103.3 

20.2 

740,315 

241 

9,151 

64,930 

9,902 

510 

82 

152 

207 

94 

160.2 

-25.4 

-10.1 

-20.6 

5.6 

513,011 

323 

8,973 

42,840 

8,221 

196 

Alpine                .       _   _ 

110 

Amador 

169 

Butte 

Calaveras _-.     _       _- 

261 
89 

Colusa 

12,075 

409,030 

17,771 

29,390 

365,945 

147 

447 

691 

88 

1,083 

-14.5 
80.9 
42.8 

-20.0 
49.2 

11,651 

298,984 

8,078 

16,207 
276,515 

172 
247 

484 

no 

726 

20.3 
888.0 

3.9 
29.4 

5.4 

9,788 

100,450 

4,745 

13,229 

178,565 

143 

Contra  Costa -   -   -   -   - 

25 

Del  Norte     

466 

El  Dorado. 

85 

Fresno     ._ .   . 

689 

Glenn 

17,245 

104,892 

72,105 

11,684 

291,984 

89 
2,608 

830 
1,036 

676 

128.2 
42.9 
12.0 
29.7 

113.9 

15,448 
69,241 
62,975 
11,658 
228,309 

39 

1,825 

741 

799 

316 

-38.1 

-5.9 

.7 

-15.3 

6.7 

12,195 

45,812 

59,740 

7,625 

135,124 

63 

Humboldt .   .   . 

1,940 

736 

Inyo 

943 

Kern  .             -..-_..__ 

296 

Kinf^s 

49,954 
13,786 
13,597 
6,038,771 
40,468 

176 
433 
228 
8,109 
420 

39.7 

17.7 

2.2 

385.3 

1.4 

46,768 
11,481 
18,474 
4,151,687 
36,964 

126 
368 
223 
1,671 
414 

-14.3 

1.7 

18.0 

21.3 

56.1 

35,168 

8,069 

14,479 

2,785,643 

23,314 

147 

Lake                  - . 

362 

Lassen . 

189 

1,378 

Madera       

264 

146,820 

5,064 

51,059 

90,446 

8,308 

153 
111 
1,215 
199 
273 

86.6 

-40.3 

-3.0 

352.3 

-8.1 

85,619 

5,145 

45,854 

69,780 

9,678 

82 

186 

1,252 

44 
297 

0 

.5 

9.5 

-82.9 

-4.5 

52,907 

5,605 

27,864 

46,988 

8,713 

82 

Mariposa 

185 

Mendocino __   _   _ 

1,143 

Merced 

258 

Modoc .   . 

311 

Mono .   _ 

2,213 

198,351 

65,890 

20,911 

703,925 

124 
695 
118 
50 
730 

-53.0 
443.0 
174.4 
-7.4 
403.4 

2,115 

130,498 

46,603 

19,888 

216,224 

264 

128 

43 

54 

145 

-15.9 

43.8 

53.6 

28.6 

119.7 

2,299 

73,032 

28,503 

19,283 

130,760 

314 

89 

Napa     

28 

Nevada _   . 

42 

Orange 

66 

Placer 

56,998 

11,620 

306,191 

502,778 

15,396 

244 

240 

1,702 

802 

25 

29.8 

10.1 

40.5 

146.8 

127.3 

41,649 

13,519 

170,046 

277,140 

14,370 

188 

218 

1,211 

325 

11 

45.7 

-7.2 

-28.8 

32.1 

83.3 

28,108 

11,548 

105,524 

170,333 

11,392 

129 

Plumas - 

235 

Riverside..   

1,701 

Sacramento, 

246 

San  Benito 

6 

San  Bernardino 

San  Diego 

503,591 

1,033,011 

740,316 

249,989 

81,044 

1,864 

3,293 

1,068 

363 

98 

120.3 
94.5 
222.7 
126.9 
345.5 

281,642 
556,808 
775,357 
200,750 
51,417 

846 

1,693 

331 

160 

22 

77.0 

2.6 

47.8 

125.4 

37.5 

161,108 
289,348 
634,536 
134,207 
33,246 

478 
1,650 

224 

San  Joaquin  _ .    .. 

71 

San  Luis  Obispo 

16 

San  Mateo.      

444,387 

168,962 

642,315 

84,219 

59,468 

319 
306 
705 
114 
793 

490.7 
646.3 
389.6 
570.6 
51.0 

235,659 
98,220 

290,547 
66,534 
36,413 

54 

41 

144 

17 

525 

200.0 

-66.4 

94.6 

41.7 

-16.4 

111,782 
70,555 

174,949 
45,057 
28,800 

18 

Santa  Barbara.. 

122 

Santa  Clara .. 

74 

Santa  Cruz _-    _ 

12 

Shasta . . 

611 

Sierra _   

2,247 

32,885 

134,597 

147,375 

157,294 

70 
592 
208 
949 
224 

70.7 

.5 

147.6 

62.2 
148.9 

2,410 

30,733 

104,833 

103,405 

127,231 

41 
589 

84 
585 

90 

-8.9 
-7.4 
211.1 
52.7 
462.5 

3,025 
28,598 
49,118 
69,052 
74,866 

45 

Siskiyou     . 

636 

Solano -   - 

27 

383 

Stanislaus  .  . 

16 

Sutter -_      _          

33,380 

25,305 

9,706 

168,403 

14,404 

27 
183 
172 
705 
134 

-30.8 

40.8 

149.3 

75.4 

21.8 

26.239 

19,276 

5,087 

149,264 

12,584 

39 
130 

69 
402 
110 

387.5 

71.1 

-35.0 

129.7 
-39.2 

18,680 

14,316 

3,970 

107,152 

10,887 

8 

Tehama 

76 

Trinity . 

106 

Tulare 

175 

TuolumnP! 

181 

Ventura .. 

199,138 
65,727 
33,859 

203 
244 
122 

227.4 

212.8 

50.6 

114,647 
40,640 
24,420 

62 
78 
81 

148.0 
-66.4 
-21.4 

69,685 
27,243 
17,034 

25 

Yolo.. 

232 

Yuba.. 

103 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census:   1960,  1950,  1940. 
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Table  3 

Percentage  Change  in  Indian  Population  by  County 
Groups:  1950,  1960 
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1960 

19.50 

Relocation  center  counties 

389.6 
385.3 
230.9 
222.7 
307.1 

646.3 
570.6 
490.7 
443.0 
403.4 
352.3 
345.5 
227.4 
212.8 
174.4 
148.9 
147.6 
146.8 
127.3 
126.9 
120.3 
113.9 
94.5 
86.6 
80.9 
253.0 

149.3 

128.2 

118.3 

103.3 

75.4 

70.7 

62.2 

51.0 

50.6 

49.2 

42.9 

42.8 

40.8 

40.5 

39.7 

29.8 

29.7 

21.8 

20.2 

17.7 

12.0 

10.1 

2.2 

1.4 

.5 

-3.0 

-7.4 

-8.1 

-14.5 

-20.0 

-24.3 

-30.8 

-40.3 

-53.0 

29.7 

149.3 
128.2 
118.3 
103.3 
126.9 

-3.0 

-7.4 
-8.1 
-14.5 
-20.0 
-24.3 
-30.8 
-40.3 
-53.0 
-17.1 

94.6 

Los  Angeles                                             

21.3 

Alameda             _                      - -- 

160.2 

San  Francisco            

47.8 

Average  increase  (percent) 

Peripheral  counties 

Santa  Barbara  -            

81.0 
-66.4 

Santa  Cruz 

41.7 

San  Mateo                                          

200.0 

43.8 

119.7 

Merced                                      -   

-82.9 

37.5 

Ventura 

148.0 

Yolo                                   .   _ 

-66.4 

53.6 

Stanislaus                                             

462.5 

Solano         -_                     

211.1 

32.1 

San  Benito 

83.3 

125.4 

San  Bernardino _    

77.0 

Kern                                                 - 

6.7 

San  Diego       _   

2.6 

Marin,    

0.0 

Contra  Costa                    -    _      

888.0 

Average  increase  (percent) 

Rural  counties 

Trinity __      

132.1 
-35.0 

Glenn                                                  

-38.1 

Alpine                                 --    - 

-25.4 

Butte---           _   

-20.6 

Tulare                                                  

129.7 

Sierra                                 -   -   

-8.9 

52.7 

Shasta                                                       

-16.4 

Yuba                                   

-21.4 

5.4 

Humboldt                                           

-5.9 

Del  Norte                             

3.9 

71.1 

Riverside                                          

-28.8 

-14.3 

Placer.    _     

45.7 

Inyo                                             -   

-15.3 

-39.2 

Calaveras 

5.6 

Lake                                            -    

1.7 

.7 

Plumas                                                         

-7.2 

Lassen                                          

18.0 

56.1 

Siskiyou                                                 

-7.4 

9.5 

28.6 

Modoc                                           

-4.5 

Colusa                               

20.3 

El  Dorado                                           - 

29.4 

Amador                                       -- 

-10.1 

Sutter          - 

387.5 

Mariposa                                            

.5 

-15.9 

Average  increase  (percent) 

Rural  high  increase  counties 

Trinity                                  -      

16.2 
-35.0 

-38.1 

-25.4 

Butte                             

-20.6 

Average  increase  (percent) 

Indian  decrease  counties 

Mendocino 

-31.2 
9.5 

Nevada            _-    

28.6 

-4.5 

Colusa                   -           

20.3 

El  Dorado     

29.4 

Amador                                 _ 

-10.1 

Sutter                 - -- 

387.5 

Marioosa                                           

.5 

-15.9 

Average  decrease  (percent) 

(increase  in  1950) 

49.5 

Source :  Percentage  computed  from  data  In  U.S.  Census  Reports, 
1950,  1960. 
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Table  4 

California  Reservations,  Population  and  Land:  1962,  1963 


Estimated  population  June  30,  1962 

Land  area  (acres)  reported  June  30,  1963 

Total 

Within 
units 

Adjacent 
to  units 

Tribal 
land 

Allotted 
land 

Government 
owned 

California  agency      

3,947 

2,488 

1,459 

87,188 

24,326 

Pit  River 

Alturas- 

9 
83 

5 

56 

100 

226 

570 

40 

40 

13 

113 

20 

28 

14 
20 

8 

104 

32 

1 

22 

28 

21 

106 

9 

6 
50 

82 

4 

92 

40 

2 
11 
67 

4 

76 

1,115 

17 

96 

3 
12 

5 
66 

35 
32 

325 
46 
64 
29 

1,736 

9 
70 

5 

36 

80 

159 

470 

17 

40 
12 
15 
20 
25 

1 
20 

8 
84 
32 

1 
22 
28 
21 
81 

4 

6 
50 

75 

4 

72 

18 

2 
11 
67 

4 

67 

360 

6 
96 

3 

54 

30 

27 

172 
36 
46 
22 

1,736 

13 

.. 
20 
20 
67 
100 
23 

1 
98 

3 

13 

20 

25 
5 

"7 

20 
22 

9 

755 

11 

12 

5 

12 

5 
5 

153 

10 

18 

7 

20 

33 

40 
279 
285 
118 
875 
257 

17 

12 

2 

160 

40 
640 

75 

81 

3,335 

236 

15 
135 

80 

2,070 
560 
331 
200 

40 
237 

50 
363 
109 

72 

8 
80 
11 

11,959 

141 

170 

2 

291 

240 

40 

40 

50 

30 

160 

54,116 

323 

8,760 

89,591 

17,254 

121 

"" 

6,951 
8,767 

♦Auburn  (T) 

Maidu 

Berry  Creek . 

(no  population) 

Pit  River 

Big  Bend  (Henderson). 

Big  Pine . 

Paiute 

*Big  Sandy  (Auberry)  (t)...   

Mono 

"" 

*Big  Valley  (Mission)  (t) 

Bishop 

Paiute 

Cachil  Dehe  (Colusa) _. 

Wintun 

California  agency  public  domain  allot- 
ments   

(mixed) 

Cedarville 

*Chico  (Meechupta)  (t) 

*CIoverdale  (t) .. 

Porno 

*Cold  Springs  (Sycamore)  (t)-.     ..   . 

Mono 

Colfax 

(no  population) 

Me-Wuk 

Cortina.   

Dry  Creek-    

Enterprise 

Maidu -   - 

Fort  Bidwell    .    . 

Paiute 

Fort  Independence.-   

Paiute 

*Graton  (t) 

♦Greenville  (t) 

Maidu  -    -_   

Grindstone  Creek   

Wintun 

♦GuidvUle  (T) 

*Hopland  (t) 

♦Indian  Ranch  (t)      . 

Paiute 

Jackson  (Amador)-.      

Me-Wuk 

Laytonville 

Likely 

(no  population) 

Paiute  and  Shoshone. 
Pit  River         . . 

Lone  Pine 

Lookout   

Manchester  (Point  Arena) 

*Middletown  (t) . 

Pomo 

♦Montgomery  Creek  (t) .        

(no  population) 

♦Nevada  City  (T) 

♦Picayune  (T) 

Chukchansi 

♦Pinoleville  (t)    

Pomo 

Roaring  Creek 

Pit  River         

♦Robinson  (t)    .    

Pomo 

Round  Valley  (Covelo) 

Wailaki  and  Maidu. - 

Rumsey          

Santa  Rosa 

Tache     .   

Sheep  Ranch 

Me-Wuk 

Sherwood  Valley 

Shigle  Springs 

Me-Wuk 

Stewart's  Point 

Pomo 

Strathmore 

(no  population) 

Sulphur  Bank   _ 

Susan  ville 

Cmixed^ 

Taylorsville.    

(no  population) 

Tule  River              

Tule  River 

Tuolumne 

Me-Wuk 

♦Upper  Lake  (T) 

Pomo 

XL  Ranch 

Pit  River             . 

Hoopa  area  field  office 

Yurok 

Big  Lagoon  .  -      

6 
22 
57 
30 
75 
992 

360 
36 
29 

102 
27 

78 

6 
22 

57 

30 

75 

992 

360 
36 

29 

102 

27 

74 

4 

9 
26 

228 

368 
84,632 

3,485 
604 

15 
164 

60 

2,056 

4,348 
1,436 

2,983 
26,507 

♦Blue  Lake  (t) 

Blue  Lake           

Coast  Indian  Community  (Resigliini) 

♦Elk  Valley  (Crescent  City)  (T) 

Hoopa  public  domain  allotments 

Crescent  City 

(mixed)                 .   .    _ 

-- 

Hoopa  Valley .. 

Hoopa    Valley    Extension    (Klamath 
Strip).    

Yurok               

♦Quartz  Valley  (t).    

Shasta   

♦Rohnerville  (t)          

Bear  River 

♦Smith  River  (t) 

Smith  River 

Yurok 

Trinidad 

Palm  Springs  office... --     -. 

Cahuila 

Agua  Caliente  (Palm  Springs) 

78 

74 

4 

2,056 

26,507 
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Table  4 — Continued 
California  Reservations/  Population  and  Land;  1962,  1963 
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Estimated  population  June  30,  1962 


Total 


Within 
units 


Adjacent 
to  units 


Land  area  (acres)  reported  June  30,  1963 


Tribal 
land 


Allotted 
land 


Government 
owned 


liverside  area  field  office. 


Augustine 

Barona  Ranch 

Cabazon 

Cahuilla 

Campo 

Capitan  Grande 

Cuyapaipe 

Inaja  and  Cosmit 

LaJolla 

La  Posta 

Los  Coyotes 

Manzanita 

Mesa  Grande 

Mission  Creek 

Mission  Reserve 

Morongo 

Pala 

Pauma  and  Yuima 

Pechanga 

Ramona 

Rincon 

San  Manuel 

San  Pasqual 

Santa  Rosa 

Santa  Ynez 

Santa  Ysabel 

Soboba 

Sycuan 

Torres-Martinez 

T wentynine  Palms 

Viejas  (Baron  Long) 

Riverside  public  domain  allotments 

yolorado  River  (Arizona  and  California) . 

California  only 

(Reservation   totals:   within    1,368; 
adjacent  63) 

rort  Mohave   (Arizona,   California  and 

Nevada) 

California  only 

(Reservation  total:  within  277) 

rort  Yuma  (Arizona  and  California) 

California  only 

(Reservation  totals:  within  890;  adja- 
cent 105) 

Iherman  Institute 


Cahuila 

Diegueno 

Cahuila 

Cahuila 

Diegueno 

(no  population) . 

Diegueno 

Diegueno 

Luiseno 

(no  population) . 

Luiseno 

Diegueno 

Luiseno 

Serrano 

(no  population) . 

Serrano 

Luiseno 

Luiseno 

Luiseno 

(no  population) . 

Luiseno 

Serrano 

Luiseno 

Cahuila 

Chumash 

Diegueno 

Serrano 

Diegueno 

Cahuila 

(no  population). 

Diegueno 

(no  population). 

Mohave  and 
Cheraehue\'i 


Mohave 


Yuma 


1,858 


2 

123 

11 

62 

53 

1 
20 
76 

29 

19 

49 

7 

257 

215 

55 

17 

165 
37 
57 
15 
50 
136 
213 
12 
75 

102 


277 


965 


1,293 


103 

2 

34 

22 


13 
36 

21 

8 

29 


187 

160 

40 

7 

100 

29 

27 

2 

20 

106 

188 

9 

63 

87 


277 


890 


565 


211,840 


2 
20 

9 
28 
31 

1 

7 

40 

8 
11 
20 

7 

70 
55 
15 
10 

65 
8 
30 
13 
30 
30 
25 
3 
12 

15 


75 


369 

5,005 

1,153 

18,272 

15,010 

15,636 

4,080 

880 

7,588 

3,879 

25,050 

4,320 

120 

2,402 

9,480 

30,927 

6,512 

250 

2,861 

560 

3,319 

653 

1,375 

11,093 

99 

15,527 

5,056 

371 

18,223 

161 

1,609 


38,336 


9,132 


617 


16,929 


160 
621 


694 


108 

1,343 
1,286 

1,264 

380 


269 
8,141 


2,663 


8,149 


36 


83 


Source :    U.S.   Department  of  the   Interior,   Bureau   of   Indian  Affairs,  Washington,   D.C.  Memorandum  from  the  commissioner  to  all 
employees,   November  1963. 
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Table  5 

CALIFORNIA  RESERVATIONS 
Ranked  by  Total  Population 


Total 

Adja- 

Total 

Adja- 

popula- 

Within 

cent  to 

popula- 

Within 

cent  to 

tion 

units 

units 

Area 

Reservations 

tion 

units 

units 

Area 

Reservations 

0 

0 

0 

33 

Berry  Creek 

32 

27 

5 

30 

Susan  viUe 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Likely 

32 





0 

Wilton  (T) 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Colfax 

35 

30 

5 

50 

Sulphur  Bank 

0 

0 

0 

160 

Taylorsville 

36 

36 

0 

604 

Quartz  Valley 

0 

0 

0 

560 

Ramona 

37 

653 

San  Manuel 

0 

0 

0 

2,663 

Riverside  public  domain  allotments 

40 

40 

0 

17,254 

CaUfomia    agency    public    domain 

0 

0 

0 

161 

Twentynine  Palms 

allotments 

0 

0 

0 

15,636 

Capitan  Grande 

40 

17 

23 

257 

Colusa  (Cachil  Dehe) 

0 

0 

0 

3,879 

La  Posta 

40 

18 

22 

109 

Middletown 

0 

0 

0 

9,480 

Mission  Reserve 

46 

36 

10 

323 

Tuolumne 

0 

0 

0 

40 

Strathmore 

49 

29 

20 

4,320 

Mesa  Grande 

1 

0 

1 

4,080 

Cuyapaipe 

50 

.. 

0 

Table  Mountain 

1 

__ 

__ 

72 

Montgomery  Creek 

50 

50 

0 

200 

Laytonville 

1 

1 

0 

15 

Graton 

50 

20 

30 

99 

Santa  Ynez 

2 

0 

2 

529 

Augustine 

53 

22 

31 

15,010 

Campo 

3 

3 

0 

2 

Sheep  Ranch 

55 

40 

15 

250 

Pauma  and  Yuima 

4 

4 

0 

50 

Lookout 

56 

36 

20 

279 

Big  Pine 

4 

4 

0 

80 

Roaring  Creek 

57 

57 

0 

228 

Coast  Indian  Community  (Resighini) 

5 

0 

6 

240 

Shingle  Springs 

57 

27 

30 

1,375 

San  Pasqual 

5 

6 

0 

40 

Big  Bend  (Henderson) 

62 

34 

28 

18,272 

CahuiUa 

6 

6 

0 

331 

Jackson 

64 

46 

18 

0 

Upper  Lake  (T) 

6 

6 

0 

9 

Big  Lagoon 

66 

54 

12 

40 

Stewarts  Point 

6 

__ 

.. 

0 

North  Fork 

67 

67 

0 

0 

PinoleviUe  (T) 

7 

0 

7 

2,510 

Mission  Creek 

75 

75 

0 

4,716 

Hoopa  pubho  domain  allotments 

8 

8 

0 

81 

Enterprise 

75 

63 

12 

26,364 

Torres-Martinez 

9 

4 

5 

560 

Indian  Ranch 

76 

67 

9 

0 

Robinson 

9 

9 

0 

20 

Alturas 

76 

36 

40 

7,588 

La  JoUa 

11 

11 

0 

0 

Picaj'une  (T) 

78 

74 

4 

28,563 

Agua  Caliente 

11 

2 

9 

1,774 

Cabazon 

82 

75 

7 

237 

Lone  Pine 

12 

0 

12 

291 

Sherwood  Valley 

83 

70 

13 

0 

Auburn  (T) 

12 

9 

3 

640 

Sycuan 

92 

72 

20 

363 

Manchester  (Point  Arena) 

13 

12 

1 

17 

Cedarville 

96 

96 

0 

170 

Santa  Rosa 

14 

1 

13 

640 

Cortina 

100 

80 

20 

285 

Big  Sandy  (Auberry) 

15 

2 

13 

11,093 

Santa  Rosa 

102 

102 

0 

164 

Smith  River 

17 

7 

10 

4,125 

Pechanga 

102 

87 

15 

640 

Viejas  (Baron  Long) 

17 

6 

11 

141 

Rumsey 

104 

84 

20 

3,335 

Fort  BidweU 

19 

8 

11 

4,320 

Manzanita 

106 

81 

25 

2,070 

Hopland 

20 

13 

7 

880 

Inaja  and  Cosmit 

113 

15 

98 

12 

Chico  (Meechupta) 

20 

20 

0 

0 

Cloverdale  (T) 

123 

103 

20 

5,005 

Barona  Ranch 

20 

20 

0 

75 

Dry  Creek 

136 

106 

30 

15,527 

Santa  Ysabel 

21 

21 

0 

0 

GuidiviUe  (T) 

165 

100 

65 

3,699 

Rincon 

22 

22 

0 

0 

Greenville  (T) 

213 

188 

25 

5,056 

Soboba 

22 

22 

0 

26 

Blue  Lake 

215 

160 

55 

7,798 

Pala 

25 



__ 

0 

Scotts  Valley 

226 

159 

67 

118 

Big  Valley  (Mission) 

27 

27 

0 

60 

Trinidad 

257 

187 

70 

32,270 

Morongo 

28 

25 

3 

160 

Cold  Springs  (Sycamore) 

325 

172 

153 

54,116 

Tule  River 

28 

28 

0 

80 

Grindstone  Creek 

360 

360 

0 

6,468 

Hoopa  Valley  Extension 

29 

20 

0 

15 

Rohnerville 

570 

470 

100 

875 

Bishop 

29 

22 

7 

8,760 

XL  Ranch 

965 

890 

105 

8,802 

Fort  Yuma 

29 

21 

8 

25,050 

Los  Coyotes 

992 

992 

0 

86,068 

Hoopa  Valley 

30 

30 

0 

0 

Crescent  City  (Elk  Valley) 

1115 

360 

755 

17,910 

Round  Valley  (Covelo) 

32 

32 

0 

357 

Fort  Independence 

Source :   U.S.    Department  of  the   Interior,   Bureau  of   Indian   Affairs,  "Washington,   D.C.   Memorandum  from  the  commissioner  to   all 
employees,  November  1963. 
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Table  6 

Land  Units  and  Tribal  Groups  Terminated 
or  in  Process  of  Termination 

(T)  Land  vniis  for  which  federal  land  frusfeeship   has  been  ierminafed 
A.  By  Acts  of  Congress: 


Land  unit — 
jurisdiction 


California — 

Sacramento  Area 

Office 

Lower  Lake 

Coyote  Valley 

Laguna 

Buena  Vista 

Cache  Creek 

Mark  West 

Paskenta 

Ruffeys - 

Strawberry  Valley. - 

Alexander  Valley 

Chicken  Ranch 

Lytton 

Mooretown 

Potter  Valley 

Redwood  Valley 

Table  Bluff 

Redding 

(Clear  Creek) 

North  Fork 

Scotts  Valley 

Table  Mountain 

Wilton--. 

Auburn 

Guidi  villa 

Nevada  City 

Picayune 

Upper  Lake 

Elk  Valley --- 


Principal  tribe 
population 


Pomo  (8) 

Pomo  (30) 

Diegueno  (0) 

Me-Wuk  (5) 

Pomo  (4)- 

Pomo  (0) 

Wintun  (6) _. 

Ruffy  (0) 

Maidu  (2) 

Wappo  (12) 

Me-Wuk  (16) 

Pomo  (33) 

Maidu  (4) 

Pomo  (11) 

Pomo  (27) 

Miami  (48) 

(mixed)  (44) 

Mono  (1) 

Pomo  (45) 

Chukchansi  (51)  .. 
Me-Wuk  (32) 

Maidu  (83) 

Pomo  (21) 

Maidu  (2) 

Chukchansi  (11)  .. 

Pomo  (64) 

Crescent  City  (30) 


Public  law  statutory 

reference — 
exceptions  (if  any)* 


84-443  (70  Stat.  58) 
85-  91  (71  Stat.  283) 
80-335  (61  Stat.  731) 


85-671  (72 
85-671  (72 
85-671  (72 
85-671  (72 
85-671  (72 
85-671  (72 

85-671  (72 
85-671  (72 
85-671  (72 
85-671  (72 
85-671  (72 
85-671  (72 
85-671  (72 


Stat.  619) 
Stat.  619) 
Stat.  619) 
Stat.  619) 
Stat.  619) 
Stat.  619) 

Stat.  619) 
Stat.  619) 
Stat.  619) 
Stat.  619) 
Stat.  619) 
Stat.  619) 
Stat.  619) 


85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 


85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 

85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 


Effec- 
tive 


3/29/56 
7/10/57 
2/  4/58 


4/11/61 
4/11/61 
4/11/61 
4/11/61 
4/11/61 
4/11/61 

8/  1/61 
8/  1/61 
8/  1/61 
8/  1/61 
8/  1/61 
8/  1/61 
8/  1/61 


6/30/62 

♦Prior  to 
6/30/62 
6/30/62 
6/30/62 
6/30/62 

6/30/62 
6/30/62 
6/30/62 
6/30/62 
6/30/62 
6/30/62 


•Land  trusteeship  terminated  prior  to  June  30,  1962.  Group 
termination  effective  on  date  of  proclamation.  Proclamation 
delayed  to  secure  additions  to  sanitary  facilities. 

Source :  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, Washington,  D.C.  Memorandum  from  the  commissioner 
to  all  employees,  November  1963. 


Table  7 

Return  Addresses  of  California  Indians  by  State 
and  Country,  1965 


California  -- 

29,520 

7 

18 

10 

41 

769 

10 

47 

5 

1 

4 

26 

16 

13 

58 

33 

9 

5 

16 

2 

5 

1 

8 

11 

12 

12 

2 

52 

36 

13 

753 

Nftwr  HamnfihirA 

1 

APO - 

New  Jersey 

18 

FPO 

54 

Alabama 

New  York 

51 

Alaska   -    

APO 

16 

Arizona 

FPO- 

3 

Arkans^ 

North  Carolina 

17 

Colorado. 

North  Dakota 

5 

Connecticut 

Ohio 

25 

Delaware 

Oklahoma 

43 

District  of  Columbia 

Oregon _ 

1,048 
22 

Florida 

Pennsylvania 

Georgia 

3 

Hawaii .. 

South  Carolina 

12 

Idaho   . 

4 

Illinois 

5 

Indiana .      _  _ 

Texas 

62 

Utah 

35 

Kansas 

15 

Kentucky 

Washington 

360 

Louisiana 

West  Virginia 

2 

Maine 

16 

Maryland.     . 

Wvominp- 

19 

Massachusetts .  .. 

TTnlfTiowTi 

Michigan 

11 

Minnesota 

Foreign 

22 

Mississippi . 

Australia 

1 

Missouri 

Canada        . 

15 

Montana 

Canal  Zone 

2 

Nebraska 

Colombia 

1 

Nevada 

2 

West  Pakistan 

Grand  total 

1 

33,340 

Source:  California  Roll,  1950.  Addresses  revised  1964-65.  Sacra- 
mento Area  OfHce,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 


(t)  Land  units  for  which  federal  trusteeship  is  in  process  of  termination; 
A.  By  Acts  of  Cong ress: 


Lstnd  unit 


Public  law — 
statutory  reference 


Effective 


California 

Big  Sandy  (Auberry) 
Big  Valley  (Mission). 

Blue  Lake 

Chico  (Meechupta).. 
Clo  verdale 

Cold  Springs 

Graton 

Greenville 

Hopland 

Indian  Ranch 

Middletown 

Montgomery  Creek.. 

Pinoleville 

Quartz  Valley 

Robinson 

Rohnerville 

Smith  River 


85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 

85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 

85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 

85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 

85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 

85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 

85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 

85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 
85-671  (72  Stat.  619) 


Not   later   than 
three  years 
after  approval 
of  each  plan 
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Table  1 
Nonterminal  Reservations  Surveyed  by  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs 


Homes  visited 

Owners 

Other. 

No  answer 

Residents 

Number  of  rooms 

Average  of  persons/household 

Percent  of  reported  BIA  population 
Condition 

Very  good,  excellent 

Good,  fair 

Poor,  very  poor 

No  answer 

Lighting 

Electricity 

Kerosene 

Heating 

Wood 

Gas 

Kerosene 

Fireplace 

Electricity 

OU 

None 

Cooking 

Wood - 

Electricity 

Gas 

Other 


Baron  Long 


13 

7 
6 

51 

83 

3.9 

58.6 


12 
1 


Pala 


35 

21 

13 

1 

158 

194 
4.5 
98.7 

5 
16 
12 

2 


33 
2 


4 
10 
2 
5 
3 
3 
8 


3 

10 
22 


Rincon 


11 
7 
4 

30 

53 

2.7 

30.0 

3 
3 
5 


10 
1 


Santa 
Ysabel 


33 

23 

6.6 

31.1 


Stewart's 
Point 


11 

10 

1 

70 

41 
6.4 
129.6 

1 
1 


Tule  River 


29 

23 

6 

219 

137  + 
7.6 

127.4 

1 

19 
9 


22 

7 


16 

10 

1 

1 

1 

5 
24 


Total 


104 

73 

30 

1 

561 

531  + 

5.4 

79.2 

10 

44 

46 

4 


88 
16 


40 
28 
5 
9 
8 
5 
9 


20 

19 

64 

1 


Total 
Percent 


1 .  05  people 
/room 


11.0 

43.0 

46.0 

3.8 


84.6 
15.4 


38.5 
26.9 
4.8 
8.65 
7.7 
4.8 
8.65 


19.2 

17.3 

61.5 

1.0 


Table  2 
Nonterminal  Reservations  Surveyed  by  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs 


Baron  Long 

Pala 

Rincon 

Santa 
Ysabel 

Stewart's 
Point 

Tule  River 

Total 

Total 
Percent 

Water  supply  source 

Well                   - 

13 

11 
'2 

13 
12 

8 
10 

9 
11 
12 

2 

8 
10 

"3 

33 

1 

1 

19 
3 
9 
4 

24 

U 
22 

24 
30 
28 
34 
34 

5 
25 
26 

4 
12 

9 
1 

1 

7 

2 
2 

9 

"2 
9 

9 

12 

8 

10 

11 

4 

9 

10 

5 

8 

5 

1 
'4 

'5 
1 

2 
4 
5 
2 
5 

"3 

10 

3 

1 

7 

'3 

1 

5 

1 
1 
4 

2 

1 
9 

1 

6 
7 
7 
8 
8 
1 
8 
13 
3 

20 
3 

1 

21 

7 

16 
1 

13 
5 

16 
23 
14 
25 
21 

2 
17 
23 
10 

6 

82 
4 
2 

10 
3 

1 
1 
1 

64 

4 

15 

21 

64 

2 

40 

50 

65 
86 
71 
90 
91 
14 
70 
92 
25 
30 

78.8 

Spring 

3.8 

Forest  service 

1.9 

Shares                -_       - 

Lake - 

Hauled  in.    

9.6 

River                       .-__       ___ 

1.9 

1.0 

Tank 

1.0 

No  answer        ._ __- 

1.0 

Tap 
Inside 

61.5 

Outside.        -.   

3.8 

14.4 

None                      .         .... 

20.2 

Plumbing 

61.5 

Partial 

1.9 

Outside                        --           .       -       ___-- 

38.5 

Hot  water 

48.1 

No  answer 

Personal  property 

Television          .    _    .    

62.5 

82.7 

Sewing  machine 

68.3 

Iron 

86.5 

Refrigerator . 

87.5 

Freezer          _ _. 

13.5 

67.3 

Automobile         . 

88.5 

Truck 

24.0 

Telephone . 

28.8 
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Table  3 
Terminal  Reservations  Surveyed  by  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs 


Auberry 

Big  VaUey 

Hopland 

Robinson 

Total 

Total 
(percent) 

Totals,  terminal  and 
nonterminal 

Number 

Percent 

Homes  visited 

10 
9 

1 

59 
42 

5.9 

73.7 

4 
6 

10 

7 
3 

2 
2 
6 

17 

14 

3 

114 
84 

6.7 

71.6 

1 
16 

15 
2 

9 

4 

1 
2 

'l 

1 

2 

14 

9 
8 
1 

24 
38 

2.7 

29.6 

5 
3 

1 

8 
1 

8 

1 

3 

2 
4 

6 
6 

36 
20 

6 

53.7 

3 
3 

5 
1 

6 

4 
'2" 

42 

37 

5 

233 

184 

5.5 
57.2 

13  " 

28 
1 

38 
4 

30 
8 

1 
2 

1 

10 

6 

26 

1 .  26  people/ 
room 

3l"o 

66.7 

2.4 

90.4 
9.6 

71.4 
19.0 

'2"4 
4.8 

'2"4 

23.8 
14.3 
61.9 

146 

110 

35 

715  + 
5.4 

10 

57 

74 

5 

126 
20 

70 
36 

5 

9 

9 

7 

9 

1 

30 
25 
90 

1 

Owners 

Other .   . - 

Residents        -_       _   _   

1.11  people/ 

Number  of  rooms 

room 

Average  number  of  persons  per 
household     _       _   -_   

Percent  of  reported  BIA  popu- 

70.0 

Condition 

Very  good,  excellent.- - 

Good,  fair 

6.8 
39.0 

Poor,  very  poor      

50.7 

3.4 

Lighting 

Electricity 

86.3 

Kerosene 

13.7 

Heating 

Wood     

47.9 

Gas      

24.7 

Kerosene 

3.4 

Fireplace       -   -               -   - 

6.2 

Electricity 

6.2 

OU          - 

4.8 

None   

6.2 

No  answer 

0.7 

Cooking 

Wood     

20.5 

Electricity 

17.1 

Gas 

61.6 

Other 

0.7 
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Auberry 

Big  Valley 

Hopland 

Robinson 

Total 

Total 
(percent) 

Totals,  terminal  and 
nonterminal 

Number 

Percent 

Water  supply 
Source 

WeU 

'9" 
1 

5 
3 

1 
1 

1 
5 
8 
3 

1 

9 
10 

8 
10 
10 

1 

9 

8 

3 

1 
16 

11 
4 
2 

6 

9 
3 

2 

13 

9 

4 

15 

13 

8 
16 

"9 

4 
2 
3 

1 
2 

8 

2 

3 

6 
6 

8 

7 

6 
8 
2 

4 
1 

1 
2 

1 
2 

6 

2 
3 

2 
5 

4 

4 
2 

4 
18 

1 

2 

16 

1 

21 

11 

7 

3 

8 
7 
34 
8 
3 

27 
28 
20 
38 
34 

1 
27 
34 

5 

9.5 
42.9 

2.4 

4.8 
38.1 

2.4 

50.0 

26.6 

16.7 

7.1 

19.0 
16.7 
81.0 
19.0 
7.1 

64.3 
66.7 
47.6 
90.5 
81.0 
2.4 
64.3 
81.0 
11.9 

86 

22 

3 

2 
16 
11 

3 

1 
1 
1 

85 
15 
22 
24 

72 

9 

71 

58 

3 

92 

114 

91 

128 

125 

15 

97 

126 

30 

30 

58.9 

Spring                     -- 

15.1 

Forest  service 

Shares 

2.1 
1.4 

Lake                              

11.0 

Hauled  in 

River.   

7.5 
2.1 

Irrip:ation  ditch . 

0.7 

Tank 

No  answer    

0.7 
0.7 

Tap 
Inside 

58.2 

Outside 

10.3 

Not  specified 

None 

15.1 
16.4 

Plumbing 
Inside 

49.3 

Partial 

6.2 

Outside    -    

48.6 

Hot  water 

No  answer 

39.7 
2.1 

Television 

63.0 

Radio         -    _      

78.1 

Sewing  machine 

62.3 

Iron      

87.7 

Refrigerator--    

85.6 

10.3 

Washing  machine 

66.4 

Automobile 

86.3 

Truck 

20.5 

Telephone 

20.5 

Table  5 
Years  of  School  Completed  by  Persons  19  Years  Old  and  Older  for  Resident  Family  Members 


Terminated  Reservations 

Nonterminated  Reservations 

Total, 

Total, 
termi- 

nated. 

Big 

Robin- 

Total, 

Baron 

Santa 

Stewart's 

Tule 

nonter- 

nonter- 

Grade completed 

Auberry 

Valley 

Hopland 

son 

termi- 
nated 
reserva- 
tions 

Long 

Pala 

Rincon 

Ysabel 

Point 

River 

minated 

minated 

16 

2 

2 

2 

15 

__ 

.. 

_. 

_- 

_- 

-_ 

1 

_- 

__ 

.. 

__ 

1 

1 

14 

-- 

1 

-- 

-- 

1 

1 



.. 



2 

3 

4 

13 

2 

2 

.. 

4 

._ 

4 

._ 

__ 

3 

7 

11 

12 

4 

5 

1 

2 

12 

8 

22 

4 

6 

1 

9 

50 

62 

11 

2 

5 

2 

5 

14 

2 

12 

1 

5 

3 

10 

33 

47 

10 

5 

2 

2 

5 

14 

5 

8 

4 

.. 

2 

10 

29 

43 

9 

2 

1 

3 

3 

6 

1 

1 

1 

4 

16 

19 

8 

4 

8 

1 

1 

14 

.. 

3 

4 

2 

6 

19 

34 

48 

7 

5 

3 

1 

9 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

12 

21 

6 

1 

1 

1 

3 

-. 

2 

1 

2 

1 

3 

9 

12 

5 

1 

1 

__ 

__ 

2 

.- 

1 

1 

__ 

4 

.. 

6 

8 

4 

3 

1 

4 

1 

3 

.- 

2 

1 

7 

11 

3 

1 

2 

2 

.. 

5 

2 

1 

__ 

., 

2 

1 

6 

11 

2 
1 
0 

2 

1 

1 

-- 

4 

1 

1 

-- 

1 

1 

-- 

3 

1 
3 

7 
1 
3 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

"" 

1 

2" 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

Median    school    year 

completed--      

10.4 

8.8 

8.0 

10.9 

10.0 

10.6 

11.5 

10.2 

11.3 

8.1 

10.2 

10.5 

10.3 

3— L-4989 
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Table  6 

Years  of  School  Completed  by  Persons  19  Years  Old  and  Older  for  Nonresident  Family  Members 


Terminated  Reservations 

Nonterminated  Reservations 

Total, 

Total, 
termi- 

nated, 

Big 

Robin- 

Total, 

Baron 

Santa 

Stewart's 

Tule 

nonter- 

nonter- 

Grade completed 

Auberry 

VaUey 

Hopland 

son 

termi- 
nated 
reserva- 
tions 

Long 

Pala 

Rinoon 

Ysabel 

Point 

River 

minated 

minated 

16 

.. 

.. 

.. 

1 

1 

1 

15 

-- 

.- 

-- 

.. 

.- 

__ 



._ 

14 









.. 

2 

.. 

._ 

.. 

2 

2 

13 

_- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

.. 

__ 

.. 

2 

3 

12 



1 

5 

2 

8 

3 

5 

11 

3 

2 

24 

32 

11 



3 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

.. 

1 

6 

10 

10 

2 

1 

.. 

3 

__ 

3 

1 

1 

5 

8 

9 

1 

1 

2 

.. 

1 

._ 

.. 

1 

2 

4 

8 

1 

2 

1 

1 

5 

.. 

.. 

2 

1 

3 

8 

7 

2 

1 

.. 

3 

.. 

_. 

.. 

1 

1 

4 

6 
5 

-- 

1 

-- 

1 

2 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2 

4 

-- 

1 

-- 

-- 

1 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

-- 

1 

Median    school    year 

completed 

9.0 

8.3 

11.8 

11.5 

10.5 

12.2 

12.2 

12.5 

12.5 

9.0 

10.5 

12.3 

12  0 

Table  7 

Years  of  School  Completed,  for  Total  Resident  and  Nonresident  Sample,  by  Age  Group 


Total 
for  age 
group 

Median  school  years  completed 

Grade 

Reservation 
Indians 

Total  population  for  the  state: 
Wliite  and  nonwhite 

Age 

None 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

Male 

Female 

75-1- 
65-74.... 
55-64.... 
45-54... . 
40-44.... 
35-39.... 
30-34.... 
25-29— _ 
14-24.... 

7 
21 
37 
57 
30 
40 
57 
71 
132 

2 
1 

1 

1 
1 
2 
3 

3 

4 
2 
3 
1 

2 
2 
4 

2 
3 
2 

1 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

7 
4 
1 
3 
2 
2 
9 

3 

4 
13 

2 
10 
10 

7 
17 

3 
3 

2 
1 
3 
6 
16 

1 

1 

10 

5 

4 

8 

16 

27 

1 
2 
6 
7 
6 
14 
35 

1 
4 
10 
10 
12 
20 
20 
24 

3 

2 
3 

"2 

1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

3.8 
5.3 

7.5 
9.2 
11.3 
10.0 
11.4 
11.2 
10.9 

8.4 

8.6 

8.8 

9.9 

11.4 

12.1 

12.3 

12.4 

11.1 

8.7 
8.9 
9.4 
10.8 
12.0 
12.2 
12.3 
12.4 
11.4 
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Year  of  School  in  Which  Enrolled  for  Persons  5  Through  18  Yeors  Old,  for  Resident  Family  Members 
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Terminated  Reservations 

Nonterminated  Reservations 

Total: 

Total: 

termi- 

termi- 

nated 

Total: 

nated, 

Big 

Robin- 

reserva- 

Baron 

Santa 

Stewart's 

Tule 

nonter- 

nonter- 

Grade 

Auberry 

VaUey 

Hopland 

son 

tions 

Long 

Pala 

Rincon 

Ysabel 

Point 

River 

minated 

minated 

13 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

5 

12 



1 

2 

.. 
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.. 

3 

.. 

2 

3 

8 

11 

11 

2 

5 

1 

1 

9 
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2 

.. 

.. 

4 

11 

20 

10 

1 

__ 

1 

.. 

2 

3 

2 

.. 

2 

1 

7 

15 

17 

9 

1 

5 

2 

8 

1 

8 

.. 

4 

6 

1 

20 

28 

8 

1 

2 

1 

__ 

4 

._ 

5 

1 

1 

6 

13 

17 

7 

4 

__ 

.. 

4 

.. 

5 

2 

1 

1 

4 

13 

17 

6 

2 

4 



2 

8 

1 

6 

1 

.. 

4 

7 

19 

27 

5 

5 

6 

.. 

__ 

11 

.. 

6 

._ 

2 

9 

17 

28 

4 

3 

1 

_, 

2 

6 

1 

7 

2 

.. 

2 

8 

20 

26 

3 

1 

5 

1 

7 

2 

3 

.. 

.. 

1 

10 

16 

23 

2 

6 

8 

1 

2 

17 

2 

4 

._ 

2 

10 

18 

35 

1 

2 

-- 

-- 

-- 

2 

3 

6 

1 

-- 

1 

1 

12 

14 

Median  school  year — 

5.0 

6.3 

11.0 

6.0 

5.8 

4.0 

6.8 

7.0 

9.5 

6.9 

5.7 

6.5 

6.3 

Table  9 
Ability  in  Languages  ^  for  Persons  Seven  Years  Old  and  Older 


-a 

-3 

a 

T3 

a 
'S 

■3  T3 

>, 

li 

.9  "I 

a 

C3 

Li 

1^ 

fl)     CD 

*^  a 

o  -^ 

1^ 

■9.9 

CI 

o 

c: 

t    ej 

-^  a 

(& 

CO 

a  d 

Ih 

>> 

a 

o 

a>  > 

-^  > 

^J 

i» 

"^ 

2'^ 

.u  > 

<D    o 

=3 

on 

a  ^ 

e 

"a 

13    c3 

1^" 

p  a, 

•^  .5 

3 

> 

_e3 
O 

a 
o 

3  s 

o  ^ 

a 
o 

■a 

o 
a 

a 

^  9 

Is 

°  s 

C3    o 

■3 
o 

< 

cq 

w 

Pi 

H 

Pi 

m 

Pi 

K 

m 

M0H 

B 

H  £ 

Ph 

H 

H 

English 

Persons  7  -\-  years 

53 

48 
48 

95 
90 
90 

36 
32 
32 

37 
34 
34 

221 
204 
204 

81.3 
92.3 
92.3 

41 
37 
37 

151 
145 
145 

45 
45 
45 

32 
32 
32 

54 
50 
51 

150 

148 
148 

473 
457 

458 

75.6 
96.6 
96.8 

694 
661 
662 

77.3 

Write 

95.2 

Read--- 

95.4 

Speak 

52 

93 

1 

35 

36 
1 

215 
2 

97.3 
.9 

39 

1 

150 

45 

32 

52 
2 

148 

466 
3 

98.5 
.63 

681 
5 

98.1 

None -. _ 

.7 

No  answer 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1.4 

1 

1 

2 

4 

.85 

7 

1.0 

Other  languages 

Principal  Indian' 

Speak  and  understand 

21 

25 

15 

4 

65 

29.4 

15 

13 

13 

17 

32 

34 

124 

26.2 

189 

27.2 

Understand  onlv -    

9 
56.6 

5 
31.6 

11 

72.2 

1 
13.5 

26 

11.8 

1 

39.0 

1 
9.3 

2 
33.3 

1 
56.3 

13 
83.3 

11 
30.0 

29 

6.1 

55 

7.9 

Percent  who  speak  or  understand 

Other  Indian  languages' 

Speak  and  understand - 

4 

4 

1.8 

1 

11 

2 

8 

22 

4.7 

26 

3.7 

Understand  only 

9 

9 

4.1 

5 

2 

7 

1.5 

16 

2.3 

Percent  who  speak  or  understand 

24.5 

2.4 

10.6 

4.4 

6.7 

Spanish 

5 





5 

2.3 

4 

47 

18 

17 





86 

18.2 

91 

13.1 

Italian  (3),  French  (2),  German  (1),  Gua- 

manian   (1),  Japanese  (1),  and  Portu- 

guese (1) 

1 







1 

.5 

2 

6 

1 







9 

1.9 

10 

1.4 

^  Principal  Indian  languages  spoken  on  each  reservation  are :  Auberry — Mono  ;  Big  Valley,  Hopland  and  Robinson — Pomo  ;  Baron  Long- 
Diegueno  ;   Pala  and  Rincon — Luiseno  ;   Santa  Ysabel — Diegueno  ;   Stewart's  Point — Pomo  ;  and  Tule  River — Tule  River. 
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Table  10 

Sanitary  Survey  of  San  Diego  County  Indian  Reservations,*  January  1956 


Houses 

Houses 

In- 

needing 

in- 

sanitary 

re- 

Garbage and 

Reservation 

spected 

houses 

placing 

Water  supply 

Sewage  disposalf 

trash  disposal 

General  condition  of  housing 

Barona 

16 

8 

2 

Community  system; 

Primarily  insanitary, 

Unsatisfactory;  on 

Many   homes   in   poor  repair,   lacking 

inadequate  at  times 

outside  privies;  few 
septic  tanks;  all  over- 
flowing 

surface  around  homes 

basic  sanitary  facilities  as  kitchen 
sink,  bathing  faciUties,  water  piped 
to  home 

Baron  Long  and 

30 

18 

4 

Community  system 

Primarily  insanitary; 

Unsatisfactory;  on  sur- 

Many homes  in  poor  repair  and  lacking 

Los  Conejas 

outside  privies;  few 
septic  tanks;  all  over- 
flowing 

face  around  homes 

basic  sanitary  facilities  such  as 
kitchen  sinks,  bathing  facilities, 
water  piped  to  home,  etc. 

Campo 

16 

15 

7 

Community    system 

Insanitary  outside 

Satisfactory;  burying 

Many  homes  lack  basic  sanitary  facili- 

and unprotected  sys- 

privies 

and  burning 

ties  such  as  kitchen  sinks,  bathing 

tem 

facilities,  water  piped  to  homes,  etc. 

Inaja 

3 

3 

1 

Unprotected  source; 

Insanitary  outside 

Unsatisfactory;  throw 

All  homes  lack  basic  sanitary  facilities 

liauled  in  buckets  Ji 

privies 

on  surface  around 

such  as  kitchen  sinks,  bathing  facili- 

mile away 

homes 

ties,  water  piped  to  house.  Homes  in 
poor  repair 

LaJolla 

26 

3 

19 

From  unprotected 

All  homes  have  insani- 

Unsatisfactory; on 

Most  homes  lack  basic  sanitary  facili- 

sources 

tary  outside  privies 

ground  around  homes 

ties  such  as  kitchen  sinks,  bathing 
facilities,  water  piped  to  homes;  few 
have  kitchen  sinks;  waste  water  runs 
out  on  surface  of  ground 

Los  Coyotes 

13 

13 

5 

Inadequate  and  from 

Insanitary  outside 

Unsatisfactory;  on 

Many  homes  in  poor  repair  and  lack 

unprotected  source 

privies 

ground  around  homes 

basic  sanitary  facilities  such  as 
kitchen  sinks,  bathing,  etc. 

Manzanita 

3 

3 

1 

From  unprotected 

Insanitary  outside 

On  ground  around 

Homes    lack    basic    sanitary    facilities 

source 

privies 

homes 

such  as  kitchen  sinks,  Viathing  facili- 
ties and  water  piped  to  homes ;  homes 
in  poor  repair 

Mesa  Grande- -- 

16 

3 

4 

Hauled  in  from  un- 

Insanitary outside 

Unsatisfactory;  on 

Homes    lack    basic    sanitary    facilities 

protected  source 

privies 

ground  around  homes 

such  as  kitchen  sinks,  bathing  facili- 
ties, water  piped  to  home 

Pala 

68 

42 

25 

Community  system  and 
some  hauling  water 

Community  sewer 
available  to  42 

Unsatisfactory;  thrown 
on  ground  around 

Many  homes  lack  basic  sanitary  faciUties 

such  as  kitchen  sinks,  bathing  facili- 

homes; 14  connected. 

homes 

ties,   water  piped  to  home  and  no 

28  could  connect;  in- 

electricity 

sanitary  outside 

privies 

Pauma 

U 

5 

2 

Community  system 

Insanitary  outside 
privies 

On  ground  around 
homes 

Most  homes  lack  basic  sanitary  facili- 
ties such  as  kitchen  sink  and  bathing 
facilities 

Bincon 

39 

28 

10 

Community  system 

Insanitary  outside 

On  ground  around 

A  few  homes  lack  basic  sanitary  facih- 

and  some  from  un- 

priv-ies; few  septic 

homes 

ties,  and  are  in  poor  repair 

protected  source 

tanks;   all  overflow- 
ing 

San  Pasqual 

7 

5 

2 

Hauled  in  from  unpro- 

Insanitary outside 

On  ground  and  prem- 

Mostly  fair,    with    few   lacking   basic 

tected  source 

pri%-ies;  waste  water 
from  sinks  runs  out 
on  surface  of  ground 

ises  around  home 

sanitary  facilities 

Santa  Ysabel.-- 

28 

20 

13 

From  unprotected 

Insanitary  outside 

Throw  on  ground 

Most  homes  lack  basic  sanitary  facili- 

source 

privies;  waste  water 
from  sinks  runs  out 
on  surface  of  grund 

around  homes 

ties;  many  homes  in  poor  repair          ' 

■1 
Most  homes  lack  basic  sanitary  facili- 

Sycuan— 

6 

5 

1. 

Community  system 

Insanitary  outside 

Thrown  out  on  ground 

privies 

around  homes 

ties  such  as  kitchen  sinks,  bathing 
facilities 

282 

171 

96 

•  Source :  A  s 

tudy  by 

the  San 

Diego  C 

ounty  Department  of 

Sanitation. 

t  Those  homes 

having 

water  fl 

ush  sani 

tary  facilities  also  ha 

ve  insanitary  outside 

privies.  Where  sanit. 

iry  facilities  are  available,  gener- 

ally  speah 

ing,  the 

waste  V. 

rater  anc 

i  eflBuent  from  septic 

tank  overflows  on  the 

surface  of  the  grounc 

i. 

1, 
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FIELD  NOTES  ON  SELECTED  RESERVATIONS 

It  is  as  difficult  to  generalize  about  the  living  condi- 
tions on  any  single  reservation  as  it  is  to  make  a 
single  general  statement  about  conditions  on  all  Cali- 
fornia reservations.  The  same  variation  found  between 
reservations— a  few  reservations  with  good  housing 
and  sanitation,  a  few  very  poor,  and  the  majority 
from  fair  to  poor — is  often  found  within  a  single 
reservation.  The  following  excerpts  from  the  commis- 
sion's field  reports  written  by  Jack  A.  Tobin  are  im- 
pressions of  this  range  of  variation.  Little  attempt  has 
been  made  to  edit  the  report  into  polished  presenta- 
tions because  of  insufficient  time. 

These  reports  represent  statements  by  Indians  and 
other  informants  on  or  near  reservations  and  reflect 
their  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  their  opinions  as 
reported  to  our  investigator. 

Nothing  derogatory  is  intended  wherever  the  term 
"informant"  appears  in  these  reports.  The  term  has 
wide  and  long  standing  use  among  anthropologists  to 
refer  to  the  person  with  information  who  cooperates 
with  the  anthropologists  by  furnishing  this  informa- 
tion. 

AUBERRY  (BIG  SANDY),   Fresno  County 

Living  Condifions 

Housing  is,  on  the  whole,  poor.  Most  houses  are 
more  approi)riately  described  as  cabins  .  .  . 

Sanitation  in  general  is  poor.  There  is  no  sewage 
system,  and  very  few  of  the  homes  have  adequate 
sanitary  facilities.  (There  is  only  one  outside  toilet, 
and  only  four  bathtubs,  one  shower,  and  three  inside 
sinks.)  Outhouses  are  used  by  the  majority  of  the 
households,  and  most  of  the  bathing  and  washing  is 
done  in  basins  and  tubs. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  yards,  and  the  open 
areas  in  the  settlement  is  good — a  contrast  to  the 
communities  visited  in  Sonoma,  Lake,  and  Mendocino 
Counties.  The  houses  are  spaced  Avell  apart  and  the 
areas  surrounding  them  are  kept  free  of  tin  cans  and 
other  trash  and  debris.  There  are  no  junked  cars 
cluttering  up  the  landscape. 

The  community  obtains  its  water  from  a  spring  a 
short  distance  above  the  valley  floor.  The  spring  water 
is  piped  into  a  tank  below  from  whence  it  is  pumped 
into  the  homes,  or  to  outdoor  faucets  next  to  the 
homes.  The  water  situation  is  a  big  problem  as  several 
informants,  including  the  council  president,  stated. 
The  spring  almost  dries  up  during  the  summer 
months,  which  are  very  hot,  and  dry  here.  There  are 
acute  shortages  at  this  time  (and  other  times  during 
the  year).  Informants  stated  that  the}"  need  a  new, 
larger  storage  tank,  and  a  better  pump.  The  present 
one  keeps  breaking  down. 

Many  of  the  families  leave  the-  rancheria  during 
the  summer  months  to  accompany  their  men  who  go 
further  up  into  the  mountains  to  log.  If  it  were  not 
for  this  reduction  of  the  population,  there  would  al- 
legedly not  be  enough  water  on  the  reservation  during 
this  period.  There  are  also  apparently  problems  con- 
nected with  the  maintenance  of  the  water  system.  One 
informant  alleged  that  some  of  the  people  were  not 


contributing  their  share  of  the  cost  of  maintaining 
the  system,  repairing  the  pump,  etc.  I  did  not  go  into 
this  any  further  however,  and  cannot  say  how  serious 
this  is. 

Education 

The  education  level  is  not  especially  high,  but  all 
of  the  children  of  school  age  were  reported  attending 
school.  At  least  one  that  I  know  of  has  ambitions  of 
going  to  college,  and  his  parents  concur.  Four  high 
school  graduates  were  reported,  and  two  individuals 
(one  of  them  a  non-Indian  girl  who  married  into  the 
community)  attended,  but  did  not  complete  junior 
college.  Some  of  the  older  people  had  attended  Sher- 
man Institute  at  Riverside,  California.  Nearly  every- 
one, above  a  very  young  age,  can  read,  write,  and 
speak  English.  Many  of  the  older  people  also  speak 
the  Mono  language,  and  a  few  speak  Chuckchansi 
(another  central  California  language).  Three  of  the 
very  old  women  do  not  speak  English.  One  old  woman 
speaks  it  very  poorly,  but  can  communicate  ade- 
quately. 

The  Economy 

The  economic  level  is  quite  low.  The  sources  of  in- 
come are  logging  for  most  of  the  men,  unskilled,  and 
semiskilled  w^ork  in  the  nearby  Wish-I-Ah  Sanitorium 
for  some  of  the  girls  and  women,  and  odd  jobs  in 
Auberry  for  some  of  the  boys. 

Logging  jobs  are  seasonal,  therefore  the  family 
heads  do  not  have  an  income  during  a  good  part  of 
the  year  unless  they  go  down  to  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley and  do  agricultural  work.  This  means  living  away 
from  home,  and  is  very  expensive,  even  when  possible. 
Logging  also  means  either  moving  the  family  out  to 
the  logging  area,  which  cannot  be  done  during  the 
school  year,  or  living  away  from  the  home  for  ex- 
tended periods.  Even  at  best,  the  loggers  must  com- 
mute considerable  distances,  to  the  nearest  logging 
operation.  Some  of  the  men  Avere  doing  this  at  the 
time  of  my  visit.  As  there  is  no  local  public  transpor- 
tation this  means  additional  expenses  for  the  pur- 
chase, maintenance  and  operation  of  automobiles  or 
pickup  trucks.  (Due  to  the  isolation  of  the  community, 
and  lack  of  public  transportation,  vehicles  are  essen- 
tial in  any  event.) 

As  several  informants  stated :  ' '  We  just  make 
enough  to  buy  food,  clothes,  and  other  things  needed. 
By  the  time  these  are  paid  for  there  is  little  or  nothing 
left.  This  makes  it  hard  for  us  to  make  repairs  and  fix 
up  our  homes  the  way  we  want  to,  and  will  have  to, 
after  we  are  terminated." 

The  annual  income  from  logging  is  said  to  be  be- 
tween $3,000-$4,000  at  best.  Wages  paid  at  the  Wish- 
I-ah  are  the  minimum  of  $1.25  per  hour  and  most  of 
the  jobs  are  not  full  time. 

It  can  be  seen  that  the  economic  problems  are  under- 
employment, some  unemplo\Tnent,  lack  of  diversified 
employment  opportunities,  low  income  (actually  in- 
adequate) and  a  ceiling  on  personal  advancement  in 
the  area.  Many  of  the  young  people  have  reportedly 
left  the  rancheria  because  of  these  handicaps  and  are 
living  and  working  in  Fresno  and  other  places  in  the 
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San  Joaquin  Valley  and  elsewhere.  (One  j'oung 
woman  commutes  daily  to  Fresno. ) 

There  are  very  few  economic  opportunities  for  any- 
one. The  few  good  jobs  available  are  however  held  by 
whites.  The  few  small  business  enterprises  are  also 
owned  by  whites.  The  only  big  employers  in  the  area 
are  a  sawmill  at  North  Fork  and  at  Auberry,  and  a 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  plant  at  North  Fork.  They 
employ  some  Indians  from  the  mission  and  elsewhere 
in  the  area. 

Very  few  of  the  people  are  receiving  economic  aid 
of  any  kind.  This  is  again  a  striking  contrast  to  the 
situation  in  other  places  visited. 

The  only  crops  raised  on  the  rancheria  are  the  few 
vegetables  grown  by  a  couple  of  families  for  their 
own  table.  Scarcity  of  water  apparently  precludes 
intensive  agriculture.  A  few  families  have  several 
chickens,  and  one  household  has  a  goat  and  a  sheep. 
Two  individuals  run  a  few  head  of  cattle  on  grazing 
land  which  they  inherited  several  miles  outside  of 
the  reservation.  Some  acorns  and  "sow  berries"  are 
gathered  on  the  rancheria  and  vicinity,  but  hunting 
and  fishing  are  minimal  in  the  immediate  area. 

The  main  problems,  as  discussed  previously,  are 
economic,  water  supply,  and  housing.  The  people  want 
to  fix  up  their  homes,  they  obviously  take  care  of  what 
they  now  have,  and  Avant  to  improve  their  living  con- 
ditions. They  cannot  do  this  with  their  present  low 
income,  and  the  very  meager  possibility  of  increased 
income  in  the  future.  The  informants  who  stated  that 
they  were  in  favor  of  termination  said  they  felt  this 
way  because  it  would  mean  they  would  be  able  to 
borrow  money  with  which  they  could  improve  their 
homes.  Title  to  the  land  means  they  will  have  col- 
lateral for  loans,  which  they  do  not  have  under  the 
present  land  use  system. 

The  community  seems  to  be  well  organized.  The 
apparent  cohesiveness  may  be  due  to  good  leadership 
and  perhaps  orientation  toward  an  involvement  in 
the  church  which  seems  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
the  life  of  the  people  of  the  rancheria.  Practically  all 
of  them  are  Baptists  and  they  have  had  resident  white 
ministers  until  recently. 

August  10,  1964 
BARONA,  San   Diego  County 

Living  Conditions 

The  housing  is  varied  in  regard  to  size,  condition, 
type,  etc.  Many  of  the  houses  were  built  by  the 
Indians  as  a  WPA  project  when  they  first  moved  onto 
Barona.  (See  my  report  on  Baron  Long  for  details.) 
These  structures  are  made  of  stucco,  and  although 
small  and  old  are  still  attractive  in  the  main.  Some  of 
them  have  had  wooden  construction  rooms  added  onto 
them.  Other  homes  are  of  wooden  construction. 

The  water  supply  is  decreasing  on  Barona.  (It  is 
part  of  the  reported  regional  situation  of  diminishing 
water  reserves  due  to  the  prolonged  scarcity  of  rain- 
fall.) 

The  informant  stated  there  is  enough  water  for 
domestic  use  but  the  people  have  to  be  careful  and 


watch  how  they  use  it.  He  added  that  the  water 
supply  system,  pipes,  pumps,  etc.,  is  old  and  deterio- 
rating. 

The  lack  of  rainfall  reportedly  makes  the  pasturage 
poor.  Only  a  little  rain  is  needed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses (e.g.,  "A  little  rain  on  top  of  the  oats,  say  one- 
half  inch,  Avill  make  them  come  out  all  right").  This 
happened  last  year  at  Barona,  Rincon,  and  Pauma. 

Education 

There  are  many  school  children  on  the  reservation. 
They  attend  schools  off  the  reservation.  Schoolbuses 
transport  them  back  and  forth.  There  are  apparently 
no  problems  connected  with  the  local  educational 
situation. 

The  Economy 

The  informant  said  that  about  300  head  of  cattle 
are  run  on  the  reservation.  Some  oats,  some  alfalfa, 
and  some  corn  are  grown  (using  dry  farming  tech- 
niques). Everyone  pitches  in  to  help  when  manpower 
is  needed.  Most  of  the  men,  he  stated,  go  outside  the 
reservation  to  work.  It  is  easy  to  commute  with  the 
freeways  and  good  connecting  road  system.  It  is  only 
a  half  hour  to  San  Diego,  for  example. 

August  3,  1964 
BARON  LONG  (VIEJAS),  San   Diego  County 

Living  Conditions 

The  housing  situation  on  the  reservation  is  fair. 
The  dwellings  are  small  but  appear  to  be  adequate. 
The  WPA  built  these  sturdy  wooden  houses  on  the 
new  reservation  in  the  1930 's.  Some  of  the  Indians 
were  emplo.yed  in  this  project.  AU  of  the  homes  have 
electricity  and  running  water  piped  into  the  dwell- 
ings; however,  as  stated  earlier,  the  water  supply  is 
unreliable  and  often  fails.  When  this  happens  water 
must  be  hauled  for  drinking,  bathing  and  flushing 
the  toilets.  Sanitation  is  poor  despite  the  fact  that 
onl}^  one  household  does  not  have  indoor  plumbing. 
The  county  health  department  officials  came  out  tc 
inspect  recently  and  disapproved  of  the  facilities  they 
found  on  the  reservation. 

Sanitary  conditions  are  poor,  despite  the  fact  that 
only  one  household  does  not  have  indoor  plumbing. 
The  lack  of  adequate  water  supply  is  the  basic  reason 
for  this.  County  health  department  officials  recently 
inspected  the  sanitary  facilities  and  general  condi- 
tions on  the  reservation,  and  allegedly  found  them 
beloAv  standard.  The  septic  tanks  need  pumping  out 
and  the  water  supply  needs  to  be  improved  if  condi- 
tions are  to  be  brought  up  to  an  adequate  standard. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  reservation,  as  far 
as  neatness  and  cleanliness  is  concerned,  is  good. 
There  is  ver}^  little  of  the  debris,  tin  cans,  junk,  and 
broken  down  automobiles  commonly  found  on  Indian 
reservations.  The  yards  of  the  homes  are  generally 
well  policed.  Some  of  them  are  planted  with  flowers, 
shrubs,  and  shade  trees.  The  majority  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  a  rather  bare  appearance. 
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The  water  supply  is  reportedly  the  basic,  salient, 
indeed  the  overwhelming  problem  at  Baron  Long. 
(This  Avas  also  the  primary  complaint  and  topic  of 
discussion  by  informants  on  all  of  the  reservations  I 
visited  in  San  Diego  County :  Pala,  Rineon,  Pauma, 
San  Pasqual,  Santa  Ysabel,  and  Barona.)  The  water 
supply  system  is  said  to  be  inadequate  and  disinte- 
grating. The  water  pipes  have  a  great  many  leaks  in 
them,  and  they  are  becoming  worse.  This  is  the  sys- 
tem that  was  put  in  when  the  reservation  was  set  up 
in  1932-33.  There  is  one  well  with  a  pump,  which 
frequently  runs  dry,  and  which  often  does  not  have 
sufficient  pressure.  There  are  also  two  wells  without 
pumps  that  are  silted  up.  Some  of  the  households  on 
the  end  of  the  reservation  away  from  the  main  high- 
way were  hauling  water  to  their  homes  the  day  I 
visited  the  reservation. 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  water  precludes 
farming  or  raising  cattle  to  any  extent.  The  Indians 
used  to  do  a  considerable  amount  of  farming  here. 
Most  of  the  reservation  consists  of  flat  land  which  is 
suitable  for  agriculture.  It  was  a  successful  ranch 
when  owned  by  a  white  man  (Mr.  Baron  Long)  and, 
according  to  informants,  still  has  excellent  potential. 
A  few  head  of  healthy  looking  cattle,  but  not  many, 
are  run  on  the  reservation  now.  Many  more  could  be 
run  if  water  were  available  to  take  care  of  their  needs. 

The  solution  to  this  serious  problem,  said  Mr.  X,  is 
to  obtain  money  from  the  tribal  fund,  which  still 
exists,  and  have  a  new  water  supply  system  installed. 
He  also  indicated  that  the  tribe  has  asked  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  office  at  Riverside  for  this;  but 
there  is  too  much  red  tape,  and  nothing  has  resulted. 

Education 

The  students  all  attend  elementary  and  high  schools 
in  the  neighboring  towns.  The  schoolbuses  pick  up  the 
children  at  the  reservation.  There  is  a  problem,  how- 
ever, in  that  the  roads  are  bad  for  about  two  and 
one-half  miles  within  the  reservation.  They  are  full 
of  holes,  broken  up,  and  muddy  in  the  winter  months. 
The  school  district  which  furnishes  the  bus  transpor- 
tation has  complained  about  this  several  times,  but  no 
action  has  been  taken  to  improve  these  road  condi- 
tions. The  rest  of  the  roads  on  the  reservation  are 
good;  they  are  county  roads. 

The  level  of  formal  education  attainment  is  not 
very  high.  High  school  dropouts  are  common.  The 
students  all  attend  elementary  and  high  schools  in 
the  neighboring  towns.  There  is  no  school  on  the 
reservation.  The  schoolbuses  pick  up  the  students  on 
the  reservation  and  return  them  in  the  afternoon. 

At  Baron  Long,  as  elsewhere,  whenever  the  subject 
of  the  Sherman  Institute  (the  Indian  school  at  River- 
side) came  up,  the  Indian  informants  complained 
about  the  fact  that  California  Indians  can  no  longer 
attend.  They  complained  that  the  Califoi-nia  Indians 
paid  for  it  as  an  offset  charged  against  them  in  a 
previous  land  claims  settlement,  and  they  had  helped 
build  it  up.  Why,  they  asked,  are  the  California  In- 
dian children  deprived  of  a  place  where  the}'  could 
learn  something  useful  ?  Why  are  out-of-state  Indians 
(Navajo,  Pueblo,  Papago,  etc.)  allowed  to  go  there? 


The  Navajo,  they  stated,  have  a  huge  tribal  fund; 
they  do  not  need  this  school  the  way  our  children  do. 
Many  of  the  older  Indians  in  this  area  and  elsewhere 
in  California  attended  Sherman  Institute.  All  of  the 
informants  who  discussed  this  stated  that  the  Indians 
want  to  get  Sherman  back.  Some  pointed  out  its  value 
in  terms  of  real  estate  now. 

Many  of  the  people  interviewed  also  complained 
about  the  closing  of  the  old  Indian  Hospital  at  So- 
boba.  They  apparently  regard  both  of  these  actions 
as  further  neglect  and  disregard  of  Indian  interests 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  United 
State  government.  Some  informants,  in  fact,  were 
quite  bitter  about  it. 

The  Economy 

The  economic  level  is  low  even  though  most  of  the 
able-bodied  men  and  some  of  the  women  are  reportedly 
gainfully  employed.  These  individuals  work  off  the 
reservation  on  white-owned  ranches  in  the  area,  at 
military  installations  in  San  Diego  and  elsewhere, 
and  on  other  jobs  in  the  neighboring  towns  and  cities. 
There  is  nothing  to  do  on  the  reservation.  A  few  head 
of  healthy  looking  cattle  are  being  raised,  and  a  very 
few  households  have  small  kitchen  gardens. 

The  lack  of  an  adequate  supply  of  water  precludes 
farming,  or  stock  raising  to  any  extent.  The  Indians 
formerly  carried  on  a  considerable  amount  of  agricul- 
tural activities  on  the  reservation.  Several  informants 
stated  that  this  serious  problem  could  be  solved  by 
obtaining  money  from  the  tribal  fund  which  the  BIA 
is  administering.  The  money  could  be  used  to  install 
a  new  and  adequate  water  supply.  The  tribe  has  al- 
legedly asked  the  bureau  office  for  this,  but  nothing 
has  resulted. 

May  12, 1964 
BIG  VALLEY,  Lake  County 

Living  Conditions 

The  housing  is,  on  the  whole,  very  poor.  The  houses 
are  small,  overcrowded,  in  a  run  down  condition,  in 
need  of  repairs,  and  give  the  appearance  of  a  rural 
slum.  The  county  sanitarian  accompanied  me  on  the 
survey.  He  evaluated  the  housing  as  good,  in  part, 
structurally  but  poorly  maintained  and  in  a  poor  con- 
dition from  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  I  was  able  to 
get  inside  enough  of  the  homes  to  be  able  to  evaluate 
them  as  very  poor  from  a  sanitary  point  of  view. 
Most  of  them  were  dirty,  littered,  and  in  a  crowded, 
disorderly  condition.  There  were  very  few  exceptions 
to  this. 

]\Iost  of  the  homes  were  built  by  the  government  in 
the  1930 's.  They  are  wooden  structures  with  four  to 
five  rooms.  Some  of  the  homes  have  been  built  by  the 
people  themselves  and  are  not  well  constructed.  One 
family  and  members  of  two  others  live  in  house- 
trailers.  There  are  18  occupied  homes. 

Sanitary  conditions,  in  general,  are  poor.  This  is  my 
evaluation  as  well  as  that  of  county  sanitarian  \Vil- 
liam  Arnone  and  public  health  nurse  Majorie  P.  Wills 
and  Margaret  E.  Krenkle.  Only  six  of  the  homes  have 
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inside  toilets  and  bathing  and  washing  facilities.  One 
home  has  an  inside  shower  only.  The  phimbing  fix- 
tures originally  installed  by  the  goyernment  in  the 
housing  provided  were  reportedly  ripped  out  of  most 
of  the  houses  by  the  householders  and  sold  to  white 
hardware  dealers  during  the  period  of  shortage  of 
such  fixtures  after  AVorld  War  II.  Outhouses  are  used 
by  these  people  today  and  baths  are  taken  in  wash 
tubs  and  buckets.  All  of  the  houses  are  supplied  with 
electricity;  the  trailers  are  not,  however.  The  yards 
of  many  of  the  homes  are  littered  with  tin  cans  and 
trash  with  no  attempt  at  beautification  or  even  neat- 
ness apparent.  The  houses  along  the  main  road  are 
built  fairly  close  to  one  another.  This  accentuates  the 
overcrowded,  disorderly  appearance  of  this  rural 
slum. 

The  community  has  an  excellent  water  supply  sys- 
tem which  was  installed  by  the  government.  The  lake 
is  the  source  of  supply.  Water  is  piped  into  almost  all 
of  the  homes.  Only  those  who  live  in  trailers  and  self- 
built  homes  have  to  carry  their  water  from  nearby 
faucets. 

The  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  water  system 
has  been  a  problem  and  a  source  of  contention  in  the 
community.  Some  of  the  people  have  not  paid  their 
share  of  the  upkeep  (cost  of  running  the  pumping  sys- 
tem, etc.).  The  white  rancher  who  has  leased  some  of 
the  Indian  land  for  orchards  has  used  the  community 
water  system  to  irrigate  his  orchard  for  years  and  has 
not  paid  one  cent  for  this  important  and  valuable 
service  according  to  the  informant.  The  individuals 
who  told  me  this  stated  that  although  they  resent  this, 
nothing  has  been  done  by  anyone  about  it ;  and  no 
complaints  have  been  lodged.  In  connection  with  this, 
the  fear  was  voiced  that  after  white  people  buy  up 
Indian  lots,  after  termination  has  been  completed  they 
will  be  able  to  take  control  of  the  water  system. 

At  the  present  time,  work  has  started  at  Big  Valley 
to  install  septic  tanks  and  leaching  fields  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  installation  of  indoor  toilets,  showers, 
washbasins,  and  sinks  in  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Termination  Act.  However,  the  big  prob- 
lem is  that  most  of  the  houses  are  in  sucli  poor  shape 
or  are  so  utilized  that  it  will  be  impractical  to  install 
these  units.  The  Indians  are  required,  as  I  was  told, 
to  provide  the  housing  for  these  installations.  Many  of 
them  do  not  possess  the  skills  or  the  money  necessary 
for  this  work  and  have  so  complained  to  me. 

Education 

The  education  level  is  not  high:  of  those  who  at- 
tended high  school,  few  graduated.  Fewer  went  past 
high  school.  There  are  no  graduates  of  junior  college 
or  college  in  the  group.  One  young  man  is  currently 
attending  Santa  Rosa  Junior  College.  Everyone  inter- 
viewed or  reported  on  is  allegedly  literate  in  English. 
Very  few  reportedly  speak  the  Indian  language  of  the 
area,  Pomo. 

The  Economy 

A  large  proportion  of  the  Indians  investigated  are 
receiving  financial  assistance  of  some  kind.  Many  of 
the  women  are  being  supported  mostly  through  county 


aid  to  needy  children  allotments.  In  many  cases  the 
fathers  of  the  minor  children  are  not  members  of  the 
household,  or  so  the  mothers  involved  stated. 

Most  of  the  income  from  wage  work  comes  from 
seasonal  labor  on  the  fruit  ranches  in  the  county. 
Pears,  walnuts,  etc.,  are  picked  during  brief  periods 
of  several  weeks  each  year.  Women  and  older  children 
join  the  men  in  this  work.  The  hourly  rate  is  said  to 
be  $1.25.  The  majority  of  the  men  who  are  regularly 
employed  work  on  the  ranches.  At  the  time  I  visited 
Big  Valley,  women  and  older  children  assisted  men 
who  were  smudging  to  protect  the  crops  against  an 
unexpected  cold  spell.  Job  opportunities  are  rather 
scarce  in  this  area,  even  for  whites. 

August  12  and  13,  1964 
FORT  YUMA,   Imperial  County 

Living  Conditions 

The  present  housing  consists  mainly  of  war  surplus 
houses  of  the  wooden  demountable  type.  About  50  or 
60  of  these  were  obtained  from  Linda  Vista,  Califor- 
nia, and  were  set  up  in  the  1950 's.  These  structures 
vary  in  appearance  and  condition.  Some  of  them  have 
been  taken  care  of,  kept  painted  and  repaired  and  are 
in  good  condition.  Others  have  been  neglected  and  are 
in  poor  condition.  There  are  a  few  adobe  houses  with 
wood  roofs.  There  are  also  a  few  frame  houses  which 
are  not  in  good  shape.  The  usual  variation  in  housing 
of  other  California  Indian  reservations  was  seen  at 
the  Fort  Yuma  Reservation. 

Federal  housing  is  coming  into  the  reservation, 
under  the  Federal  Housing  Authority  self-help  pro- 
gram. They  have  approved  of  30  units;  10  units  are 
to  be  started  at  the  same  time  as  the  sanitation 
program. 

About  15  percent  of  the  people  have  indoor  toilets ; 
the  rest  use  outdoor  privies.  There  is  the  same  figure 
for  baths  or  showers.  A  lot  of  the  people  come  to  the 
Methodist  mission  on  the  side  of  Indian  Hill  for  their 
showers.  Most  of  the  women  use  the  laundromats  in 
town  to  wash  clothes. 

The  water  comes  from  shallow  wells  which  are  pro- 
vided with  hand  pumps  and  electi'ic  pumps.  Some 
water  is  piped  into  the  homes.  Some  households  use 
hand-pumped  wells  outside  the  houses.  There  are 
about  75  homes,  with  a  well  to  each  home.  HoAvever, 
some  do  not  use  their  wells  because  they  are  too  salty. 
These  people  haul  water  from  the  well  on  Indian  Hill 
(where  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  complex  is  lo- 
cated). They  are  not  charged  for  this  water  directly. 
The  citj'^  supplies  the  water  and  the  tribal  council 
pays  a  share  of  it.  This  amounts  to  $25  per  month. 

The  Indian  sanitation  facilities  project  is  coming 
into  the  reservation.  This  will  include  laying  in  septic 
tanks,  inside  toilets,  etc.  Dr.  Glow  will  be  in  charge 
of  this  project.  The  local  Indians  will  be  used  as  paid 
labor.  The  present  conditions  of  environmental  sani- 
tation are  poor.  There  are  many  insects :  various  kinds 
of  bugs,  flies,  mosquitoes,  cockroaches,  locusts,  etc.  The 
canals,  river  area,  and  stagnant  water  areas  are  breed- 
ing places  for  a  multitude  of  these  pests.  The  BIA 
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quit  spraying  about  four  years  ago  and  the  hospital 
does  not  have  an  allocation  to  do  this  necessary  work. 
The  government  is  planning  to  close  out  inpatient  care 
but  not  outpatient  treatment.  This  will  take  place 
when  the  addition  to  the  Parkview  Baptist  Hospital 
in  Yuma  is  completed. 

Sanitation  in  the  homes  is  poor ;  however,  10  per- 
cent of  the  reservation  people  interviewed  for  the 
projected  sanitation  program  did  not  want  any  im- 
provements according  to  Dr.  Glow.  Twenty  percent 
wanted  only  water  piped  to  a  faucet  outside  of  the 
house.  About  40  percent  wanted  water  piped  inside, 
a  shower,  a  flush  toilet,  sink  and  water  to  the  sink, 
etc.  Others  wanted  various  combinations  of  these. 

Only  about  15  percent  of  the  people  on  the  reserva- 
tion have  all  of  the  facilities  now.  About  35  to  40 
percent  have  water  piped  to  a  faucet  outside  of  their 
homes.  Perhaps  25  percent  have  water  piped  inside. 
(This  includes  the  15  percent  who  have  all  of  the 
facilities.) 

Educafion 

The  Indian  students  attend  the  local  unified  school 
system.  The  problem  is  that  a  couple  of  bond  issues 
to  improve  the  bus  service  and  the  school  did  not  go 
through.  The  white  farmers  at  Bard  voted  and  cam- 
paigned against  it.  They  feel  that  there  is  not  enough 
money  for  these  improvements.  (Thirty-five  to  40  per- 
cent of  the  people  at  Bard  voted  against  getting  new 
schoolbuses. ) 

The  bus  transportation  will  have  to  be  cut  down. 
The  snack  bar  at  the  school  will  also  be  cut  down.  The 
teachers'  salaries  are  being  increased  though. 

The  school  is  the  San  Pasqual  Unified  School.  It  is 
for  children  of  the  area  of  all  grades.  The  school  plant 
is  O.K.  The  board  approved  money  for  the  plant.  The 
white  farmers  complain  that  the  Indians  do  not  pay 
taxes  to  support  the  schools.  However,  the  government 
subsidy  to  people  under  the  federal  government  (In- 
dians, people  in  the  service,  etc.)  does  help  support 
the  school. 

(All  of  the  reservation  Indians  live  on  the  Califor- 
nia side  and  all  the  children  attend  public  school  in 
California.) 

There  is  no  serious  drop-out  problem  here.  Most  of 
the  students  go  on  to  Haskell  Institute.  There  are  not 
many  college  graduates  though  (onlj^  two  now).  Sev- 
eral are  going  to  college  now,  at  Arizona  State,  Phoe- 
nix College,  Whittier,  etc.;  also  St.  John's  Indian 
School  in  Arizona.  Both  boys  and  girls  are  attending 
these  schools.  One  girl  went  on  to  become  a  nun.  She 
is  the  first  girl  from  the  Quechan  tribe  to  do  this. 

Vocational  Training 

A  lot  of  the  Fort  Yuma  people  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  the  relocation  and  vocational  training  pro- 
gram. Only  two  or  three  have  been  sent  home.  They 
go  to  the  Arizona  and  San  Francisco  centers.  A  lot 
of  them  have  gone  to  the  Lamson  Business  School  in 
Phoenix.  Many  have  also  gone  to  business  school  in 
San  Jose.  They  remain  otf  the  reservation  after  they 
complete  their  training  and  get  jobs.  Several  boys 
went  through  the  welding  school  and  are  now  working 


as  welders  in  Phoenix.  There  are  also  local  Indian 
girls  who  have  become  beauticians,  secretaries  and 
have  learned  other  trades  and  skills.  There  are  about 
30  applicants  waiting  to  go  to  school  as  soon  as  vacan- 
cies occur. 

Training  is  needed  and  wanted  by  the  older  people. 
The  arts  and  crafts  are  dying  out  so  a  revival  of  these 
could  be  carried  out  by  a  training  program.  Older 
people  and  some  of  the  younger  ones  know  how  to 
do  these  things  and  could  train  others. 

The  Economy 

In  discussing  the  employment  situation  an  inform- 
ant stated  that  the  men  on  the  reservation  mostly 
Avork  at  seasonal  jobs.  They  chop  and  pick  cotton. 
They  are  working  cotton  now.  There  are  regular  pick- 
ing times  for  cotton  here.  The  first  picking  is  around 
the  middle  of  September.  The  second  is  in  October, 
and  the  third  picking  is  in  November.  They  get  the 
bolls  on  the  last  picking.  There  is  a  big  cotton  gin 
on  Bard  Road  on  reservation  land.  The  landowners 
get  payments  for  the  use  of  their  land  as  a  gin  site. 
Cotton  is  picked  both  on  and  ofil:  the  reservation. 

The  Indians  also  handle  heavy  equipment  on  the 
ranches.  They  work  with  alfalfa  and  other  crops  as 
Avell.  Some  of  them  go  to  Yuma  to  get  farm  work. 
They  go  through  the  employment  office  there.  Mr.  A 
stated  that  the  machines  are  doing  all  of  the  work 
now  and  that  he  does  not  know  what  the  people  are 
going  to  do  for  work  when  the  machines  take  over 
completely.  He  told  me  that  the  BIA  formerly  had 
a  school  on  the  reservation  to  train  Indians  to  use 
farm  machinery.  Quite  a  few  of  them,  including  him- 
self, are  qualified  to  operate  this  equipment  now. 

Several  Fort  Yuma  Indians  are  radio  and  TV  tech- 
nicians. One  of  the  latter  has  a  small  shop  in  "Win- 
terhaven  and  a  regular  job  in  Yuma.  Some  of  these 
men  work  in  stores  in  Yuma — appliance  stores — where 
they  sell,  make  repairs  and  do  mechanical  work.  Sev- 
eral Indians  drive  trucks  locally  and  between  Yuma 
and  Los  Angeles  or  Phoenix.  A  few  women  work  in 
motels  as  maids.  A  few  are  salesgirls.  Some  of  the 
men  work  as  laborers  for  the  Southern  Pacific  rail- 
road. Two  of  the  Fort  Yuma  boys  are  cutters  at  the 
trouser  factory.  This  is  the  only  factory  in  town.  It 
employs  mainly  Mexican  nationals  and  pays  them 
low  salaries.  The  local  boys  also  work  at  the  nearby 
U.S.  Army  proving  grounds  as  welders  and  electri- 
cians. Quite  a  few  of  tlie  Indian  men  are  farm  work- 
ers— mostly  handling  the  farm  machinery.  They  also 
do  seasonal  picking  of  the  cotton  and  other  crops. 

A  great  portion  of  the  men  are  emplo.yed  but  more 
women  are  employed  than  men.  The  men  do  a  lot  of 
seasonal  agricultural  and  ranch  work.  They  also  work 
as  electricians,  carpenters,  bricklayers,  cement  layers, 
Avelders,  mechanics,  etc.  One  Fort  Yuma  Indian  works 
in  Yuma  as  a  barber.  He  is  a  graduate  vocational 
trainee.  Practically  all  of  the  men  who  have  trades 
and  have  good  jobs  went  through  the  vocational  train- 
ing program. 

The  informant  thinks  the  program  is  very  good  but 
feels  that  the  upper  age  limit  (35)  is  not  fair.  He 
stated  that  those  above  that  age  can  and  want  to  re- 
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ceive  training,  and  should  be  allowed  to  do  so.  Also, 
training  in  domestic  science  would  be  useful,  he  said. 
This  would  help  with  a  number  one  health  problem 
here  and  throughout  the  Southwest,  diabetes.  Two 
Fort  Yuma  Indians  are  employed  on  a  part-time  basis 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indians  Affairs  at  the  Fort  Yuma 
subagency.  One  is  a  surveyor,  the  other  the  gardener 
and  maintenance  man.  The  government  hospital  on 
Indian  Hill  employs  a  number  of  local  Indians.  These 
are  sanitarian  aides  for  the  area,  the  general  mainte- 
nance man,  the  chauffeur,  an  orderlj^-X-ray  techni- 
cian, four  or  five  nurses'  aides,  and  two  cooks.  Mr. 
Clarence  DeCorse,  a  long-time  post  office  employee, 
was  recently  appointed  postmaster  of  Yuma. 

History  of  Land  Alienation 

Some  of  the  land  of  the  reservation  on  the  river- 
front was  withdrawn  from  the  tribe  in  1914  to  be 
used  as  a  reclamation  area.  A  levee  was  then  put  in. 
In  1912,  after  the  allotments  had  been  made,  a  dam 
had  been  built  about  12  miles  upriver  to  supply  the 
reservation  and  the  Yuma  Valley.  A  big  dike  was 
built  on  the  edge  of  the  reservation.  The  government 
said  that  the  land  outside  the  dike  and  levee  was  to 
remain  tribal  land  but  to  be  withdrawn  for  reclama- 
tion purposes.  A  lot  of  Indians  lived  on  the  island, 
chopped  wood  there,  and  sold  it  to  the  non-Indians  in 
town  for  fuel.  In  1920,  the  government  told  the  In- 
dians that  they  had  no  right  to  live  in  this  area,  that 
it  was  tribal  land  but  they  had  to  move  to  their 
allotted  lands.  So  they  gradually  moved  off.  Then, 
around  1935,  a  large  group  of  Negroes  came  in  and 
squatted  on  the  land  that  the  Indians  had  vacated  in 
obedience  to  the  government's  orders.  The  Indians 
protested  and  took  it  to  court.  Then  some  Texans 
moved  in  and  would  not  move  off.  Some  of  them  are 
still  there.  Several  thousand  acres  are  involved  in 
this  squatter  situation.  The  current  squatters  (Negro 
and  Texan)  do  not  have  legal  water  rights,  but  they 
participate  in  all  government  farm  programs :  soil 
bank,  cotton  allotment,  bracero  program,  and  the  like. 
These  squatters  have  been  in  the  reservation  since 
1925.  Some  of  the  Negroes  moved  back  again  and  are 
still  there.  All  of  this  is  good  land,  worth  about  $1,000 
an  acre,  said  the  informant. 

This  has  been  discussed  many  times  with  the  BIA, 
both  on  the  local  and  national  level.  In  1962  the  in- 
formant went  to  Washington,  D.C.,  and  discussed  the 
problem  with  Udall,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs 
Crow,  and  his  staff.  He  showed  them  maps  and  told 
them  the  whole  story.  Mr.  Udall  advised  the  tribe  not 
to  sue.  He  said  that  the  BIA  would  introduce  legisla- 
tion or  get  it  back  some  way.  The  informant  believes 
that  it  will  be  done  as  Secretary  Udall  said.  He  has 
faith  in  this.  Mr.  X  said  that  this  is  the  number  one 
problem.  There  is  a  lot  at  stake  here. 

There  are  two  permanent  squatters  on  the  reserva- 
tion now.  They  started  with  small  shacks  and  now 
have  built  permanent  homes.  There  are  also  about 
six  families  (non-Indians)  living  in  trailers  on  the 
reservation.  They  have  electricity  now,  and  it  is  just 
a  matter  of  time  until  they  will  also  become  permanent 
squatters.  The  tribal  council  has  allegedly  complained 


to  the  bureau  time  and  again  about  this  problem  but  ' 
to  no  avail.  At  one  council  meeting,  Mr.  Perry,  the 
subagent  of  the  Fort  Yvima  Reservation,  was  told 
about  this  situation  and  shown  the  specific  situation 
on  a  map  of  the  reservation.  He  was  told  that  these 
squatters  were  living  on  tribal  land.  Perry  said  that 
he  would  look  into  the  matter.  Two  months  later  he 
admitted  that  it  was  true  that  these  were  squatters. 
Almost  one  and  one-half  months  ago  Perry  told  the 
tribal  council  that  he  would  get  Mr.  Jones,  the  U.S. 
marshal,  to  come  down  from  Parker,  Arizona,  to  kick 
the  squatters  out.  This  has  not  happened  yet,  however. 
The  council  does  not  know  why  Perry  can't  do  this 
himself  as  he  is  the  agent  here.  Mr.  B  said  that  the  I 
white  people  in  the  area  are  afraid  to  hurt  one 
another;  so  they  won't  interfere  when  Indians  are  , 
being  taken  advantage  of,  as  in  the  trespass  situation.  1 

Trespassers 

Mr.  B  stated  that  Public  Law  280  is  a  big  "head-  ! 
ache."  Law  and  order  are   operating  satisfactorily,  , 
but  enforcement  of  hunting  and  fishing  regulations 
are  not.  The  BIA  cannot  seem  to  enforce  the  law  here 
in  these  areas.  If  a  hunter  or  fisherman  from  the  out- 
side refuses  to  pay  the  tribe  for  a  trespass  license  to 
enter  the  reservation,  there  is  nothing  the  Indians  can 
do  about  it.  The  informant  complained  that  the  law 
enforcement  officers  at  the  adjacent  town  of  Winter- 
haven  will  not  handle  these  eases.  They  say  that  this 
situation  is  too  complicated.  They  are  afraid  that  they  i 
will  be  sued  by  the  trespassers.  The  law  enforcement  I 
people  want  the  BIA  to  straighten  the  matter  out.  i 
The  Fort  Yuma  tribe  offered  to  supply  their  own  law 
enforcement  body   (one  game  warden-policeman  and 
A^olunteers  to  help  him)    under  the  direction  of  the 
vice  chairman.  However,  the  Winterhaven  sheriff  said 
that  the  tribe  cannot  do  this — cannot  bring  in  offend- 
ers and  use  the  Winterhaven  jail.  j 

The  tribe  has  complained  to  the  BIA  officials  at  | 
Phoenix.   They  said  they  would  take   steps  to  take 
care  of  the  matter.  They  promised  they  would  be  at  : 
Fort  Yuma  on  a  certain  date  (July  5,  1964),  but  they  - 
did  not  show  up.  So  the  tribal  representatives  Avent  to  i 
Phoenix  and  found  that  the  bureau  officials  were  on  j 
vacation.    The   BIA   then   told   the   tribal   council  to 
make  an  ordinance  about  this  matter.  The  tribe  had 
one  already  but  made  another  one  anyhow,  just  to 
go  along  with  the  bureau.  "Maybe  the  weather  is  too 
hot   here   for   the   bureau   people   to   come   down   to  i 
Yuma,"  said  Mr.  B.  The  "No  Hunting  or  Trespass-  ' 
ing"  signs  erected  by  the  tribal  council  have  been 
torn  down  by  outsiders.  When  the  tribal  council  com- 
plained about  this  to  the  BIA  officials,  they  said  that 
they  would  send  a  federal  marshal  down  on  July  18 
to  enforce  the  law,  to  get  the  signs  up  and  keep  them 
up.  However,  this  has  not  been  done  yet.  The  people 
of  Imperial  Valley  and  from   San  Diego    (hunters) 
are  the  violators.  The  Winterhaven  officials  also  do  not 
cooperate  with  the  tribal  council  in  this  matter.  The! 
hunters  from  Yuma  are   O.K.   though.   The  hunters 
come  through  Winterhaven  ;  and  the  local  white  people 
— merchants,  gas  station  operators,  etc. — tell  them  to 
"go  ahead,  vou  don't  need  a  license  to  hunt  on  the 
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reservation"  (trespass  license).  Dove  season  is  coming 
up  in  September  (the  first  or  second  week)  so  the 
council  wants  to  have  something  done  about  it.  Other- 
wise, it  will  be  a  bad  situation. 

The  Fort  Yuma  Indians  themselves  do  not  hunt; 
"They  are  sjjoiled  now,"  said  the  infonnant.  "If  they 
want  meat  these  days,  they  go  to  town  and  buy  it 
from  the  butcher  shop.  Some  of  them  do  fish  though," 
he  added.  There  is  an  ordinance  made  by  non-Indians 
against  swimming  in  the  river  and  canals.  This  is  due 
to  people  drowning  around  the  Parker  Dam.  This  is 
the  reason  the  Indian  kids  can't  swim  in  the  river. 
The  county  will  enforce  this  regulation  and  other 
laws  regarding  irrigation,  etc.,  but  not  the  trespass 
ordinances  made  by  the  Indians,  Mr.  B  remarked 
rather  ironically. 

This  trespass  situation  is  the  biggest  problem  for 
the  Fort  Yuma  people  now,  he  stated.  They  need  en- 
forcement for  the  trespass  encroachment  and  the 
vsquatters. 

The  Hospital 

The  hospital  is  a  rambling  one-story  structure,  Avell 
maintained  and  attractive  looking.  The  area  around  it 
is  well  landscaped  and  kept  in  a  neat  condition.  The 
interior  of  the  hospital  is  clean  and  orderly  with  the 
businesslike  and  professional  atmosphere  of  the  aver- 
age well  run  hospital.  There  are  25  beds  in  the  hos- 
pital. Half  of  these  are  usually  in  use  by  the  Indian 
patients.  The  hospital  treats  20-30  outpatients  daily. 
The  Yuma  (Queehans)  and  Cocopa  Indians  are  the 
primary  responsibility  of  the  hospital,  but  they  will 
take  any  Indian  Avith  health  problems. 

Healfh  Problems 

Diabetes  is  the  biggest  health  problem.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  the  fem.ale  patients  are  being  treated  for  this 
disease.  The  incidence  among  the  male  population  is 
high,  but  not  are  high  as  that  of  the  females.  Dr. 
Glow  attributes  this  high  incidence  to  heredity  and 
inbreeding.  He  stated  that  there  was  not  much  out- 
marriage until  recently.  The  local  diabetes  is  a  very 
unusual  type  and  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
world.  The  patients  have  high  blood  sugars  and  only 
rarely  develop  other  symptoms.  It  is  not  as  malignant 
as  diabetes  among  whites.  Not  as  many  Indians  be- 
come ill  or  die  as  compared  to  the  whites  who  contract 
this  disease.  The  Yuma  tribe  has  the  highest  percent- 
age of  diabetes. 

The  infectious  diseases  which  are  most  virulent  are 
measles,  chicken  pox,  and  common  colds.  Bacterial 
diseases  are  also  extant :  pneumonia  and  middle  ear 
diseases  are  the  most  prevalent.  There  is  much  of  the 
latter.  Tuberculosis  is  a  lot  higher  among  the  local 
Indians  than  in  the  general  population.  There  is  twice 
as  high  an  incidence  among  Indians  than  among 
whites.  The  tuberculosis  incidence  is  lower  than  previ- 
ously, however,  due  to  early  detection,  isolation  and 
treatment. 

The  Dental  Problem 

This  is  a  tremendous  problem  but  not  as  serious  as 
the  others.  Once  or  twice  a  year  a  mobile  dental  unit 


comes  to  the  reservation  and  remains  at  the  hospital 
for  five  to  six  weeks. 

Contract  Medical  Care 

Contract  medical  care  includes  dental  services.  It 
also  includes  major  operations  that  are  not  handled 
by  the  hospital  at  Fort  Yuma  Reservation.  The  hos- 
pital handles  obstetrics,  minor  surgery,  and  routine 
medical  treatment  but  not  appendectomies  or  other 
major  operations.  The  government  pays  for  all  these 
services;  the  Indian  patient  does  not  have  to  pay 
for  anything.  The  informant  was  not  sure  of  the 
quantum  of  Indian  "blood"  required  to  be  able  to 
obtain  free  medical  treatment. 

March  27, 1964 
GRATON,  Sonoma  County 

Living  Conditions 

Two  wooden  dwelling  houses,  outhouses,  toolsheds, 
and  a  well  are  located  in  the  area  bounded  by  the 
road  and  the  small,  slow  moving,  and  muddy  creek 
which  is  the  source  of  drinking  water.  A  well,  built 
by  the  government  four  years  ago,  provides  piped  wa- 
ter to  the  house.  This  water  is  so  rusty,  however,  that 
it  can  only  be  used  for  washing.  A  septic  tank  will  be 
built  by  the  government  before  the  property  is  ter- 
minated from  federal  control.  Woodstoves  are  used  for 
cooking  and  heating.  All  of  the  buildings  are  in  very 
poor  condition.  In  fact,  they  are  nothing  more  than 
shacks.  The  general  atmosphere  is  one  of  extreme 
poverty,  disorder,  and  depression.  The  natural  envi- 
ronment is,  however,  quite  attractive. 

General  Situation  and  Problems 

The  informant  was  a  bit  suspicious  initially  but  be- 
came more  cooperative  and  voluble  after  I  had  ex- 
plained the  purpose  of  my  visit  and  that  of  the  ad- 
visory commission.  His  principal  complaints  were  the 
various  agencies — social  welfare,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  local  law  enforcement  agency,  etc.,  "do 
not  reach  us,  do  not  understand  our  problems."  He 
reiterated  this  theme  and  coupled  it  with  the  charge 
that  "they  are  too-well-educated  people  who  do  not 
understand  us  and  our  situation  and  sit  behind  their 
desks  in  their  offices  and  never  see  us."  Specifieally 
his  complaints  in  the  economic  sphere  were  that  he 
could  not  get  a  loan  to  repair  his  house,  to  install 
better  utilities,  or  to  buy  a  chainsaw  rig  and  truck 
with  which  he  could  cut  timber  on  his  property  to 
sell  in  town.  He  also  stated  that  he  could  not  get  social 
welfare.  However,  when  I  questioned  him  in  detail, 
he  admitted  that  he  was  getting  $12  a  week  in  the 
form  of  a  grocery  purchase  order.  He  complained  that 
there  was  too  much  red  tape  involved,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  they  were  not  interested  in  helping  him  (an 
Indian)  although  they  helped  everyone  else  who 
needed  welfare. 

He  stated  that  as  an  older  man  he  did  not  have 
good  opportunities  to  get  the  seasonal  agricultural 
work  that  he  has  done  all  of  his  life  and  which  is  the 
only  type  of  work  for  which  he  is  qualified.  He  stated 
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that  with  the  large  population  increase  in  the  area 
jobs  are  not  available  as  tlie}^  were  in  the  past.  In  the 
past,  he  said,  the  local  ranchers  sought  him  out  to 
work  for  them ;  but  this  no  longer  occurs  because  of 
the  labor  surplus  in  the  area. 

Discrimination 

Toward  the  end  of  the  interview,  the  informant 
brought  up  the  subject  of  discrimination.  He  stated, 
and  his  stepdaughter  corroborated,  that  they  have 
been  harassed  bj^  some  of  the  local  whites.  It  was 
alleged  that  a  young  man  has  frequently  raced  his 
motorcycle  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  house  j^ell- 
ing  at  them  to  provoke  them.  They  also  claimed  that 
a  group  of  boys  have  driven  past  their  home  on  vari- 
out  occasions  shouting  filthy  insults  at  them  and  that 
windows  in  their  home  were  also  broken  by  whites. 

Aftitudes  Toward  Bureaucracy 

The  general  attitude  of  the  informant  is  one  of  dis- 
belief in  au}^  help  from  governmental  sources  of  any 
kind.  He  is  pessimistic,  cynical,  and  somewhat  bitter. 
As  I  was  leaving,  he  repeated  again,  "No  one  reaches 
us  down  here ;  I  wonder  if  I  have  reached  you  ? ' '  He 
repeated  the  remark  that  he  had  made  earlier:  "John- 
son talks  about  'pockets  of  poverty,'  of  'a  war  on 
poverty ' ;  well,  this  is  a  '  pocket  of  poverty ' !  "  And 
indeed  it  was.  I  told  him  that  I  could  not  promise 
him  anything,  this  was  not  my  function,  but  that  I 
would  report  what  he  had  told  me  and  what  I  had 
observed.  His  reply  was:  ""Well,  if  you  report  it  to 
Sacramento,  nothing  will  happen.  It  never  does. ' '  He 
thought  I  was  talking  about  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  I  again  explained  that  the  advisory  commis- 
sion is  not  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

May  3, 1964 
HOPLAND,  Mendocino  County 

Living  Conditions 

The  housing  is,  on  the  whole,  better  than  that  of 
Big  Valley  or  Robinson.  It  runs  the  gamut  of  excep- 
tionally good  to  very  poor.  Most  of  the  houses  would 
be  considered  as  not  very  good. 

Informant  feels  that  sanitation  facilities  are  needed 
badly;  especially  when  children  are  going  to  school 
they  have  to  have  a  decent  home,  a  bathroom  where 
they  can  keep  clean,  a  warm  room  to  sleep  and  to 
study  in,  etc.  Most  of  the  homes  here  are  not  liveable, 
he  said.  Only  one  (of  nine  visited)  of  the  houses  has 
an  inside  toilet  and  washing  and  bathing  facilities. 

The  homes  are  widely  separated  generally  and  pre- 
sent a  much  neater  appearance  than  previous  Indian 
communities  visited.  Shrubs  and  flowers  have  been 
planted  around  some  of  the  homes,  the  yards  of  which 
are  quite  neat.  On  the  other  hand,  quite  opposite  con- 
ditions prevail  in  the  homes  at  the  other  end  of  the 
scale. 

The  community  has  an  excellent  water  supply  sys- 
tem. Water  is  from  a  mountain  spring  located  in  the 
mountains  behind  the  reservation.  Government  fur- 


nished pipe.  The  Indians  put  it  all  in,  with  two  steel 
tanks  for  storage.  The  tanks  are  on  hills  and  work  by 
gravity  pressure.  Two  wells  were  dug  by  the  govern- 
ment to  get  more  water.  Both  failed.  Another  spring 
was  developed  with  a  dam.  Water  on  the  flats  is  not 
good,  was  tested  and  found  to  contain  a  great  deal 
of  soda.  The  community  has  used  the  mountain  spring 
for  many  years  and  would  be  out  of  luck  for  water 
if  it  ever  failed. 

I 

Education 

The  educational  level  of  those  living  on  the  reser- 
vation is  not  high.  However,  former  residents  have 
obtained  higher  education  and  have  achieved  success 
outside  of  Hopland.  These  are  mostly  younger  people. 
As  noted  before,  the  age  level  is  quite  high  on  the 
reservation  today,  although  there  are  a  number  of 
young  children  attending  school  in  Hopland. 

The  informant  feels  that  the  problems  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian  will  not  be  solved  in  this  generation 
but  in  the  next.  Parents,  he  stated,  are  not  interested 
today.  Dropouts  from  school  are  caused  by  lack  of 
interest  by  the  parents.  Problems  include  lack  of 
proper  clothes,  shoes,  etc.,  which  cause  the  children 
to  be  ashamed  and  refuse  to  attend  class.  They  drop 
out,  and  their  parents  protect  them  and  do  not  send 
them  back  or  encourage  them  further. 

He  used  the  "R"  family  as  an  example  of  positive  i 
action,  of  aspiration  on  the  part  of  parents  and  ambi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  children.  Mr.  R  left  the  reser- 
vation (Iloopa),  put  his  children  in  school  and  sup-  • 
ported  them  as  a  U.S.  postal  employee.  The  high  level 
of  aspiration  was  set  by  attending  school  with  white 
children  who  planned  to  attend  college.  There  were 
no  questions  in  the  minds  of  the  R  children  about 
going  to  college  because  of  this  example  and  inspira- 
tion ;  they  had  a  long  range  point  of  view  that  most 
Indian  children  and  parents  do  not  have. 

Informant  thinks  that  the  vocational  training  pro- 
gram in  San  Francisco  is  good.  He  does  not  know  how 
many  local  Indians  are  in  it  though.  The  few  young 
people  at  Hopland  who  complete  high  school  do  not 
go  further  or  learn  a  trade. 

The  Economy 

The  economic  level  is  quite  low.  Income  is  derived 
from  social  security  and  aid  to  needy  children  pay- 
ments. Other  income  obtained  by  the  younger  people; 
is  from  the  seasonal  agricultural  work  available  in: 
the  area  and  regular  ranch  work.  ' 

Grapes  are  grown  by  some  of  the  people,  but  they: 
were  afflieted  bj^  a  blight  several  years  ago,  and  most^ 
of  the  vines  are  not  back  in  production.  No  other  crops 
are  grown. 

August  26,  1964 
MORONGO,  Riverside  County 

Living  Conditions 

The  majority  of  the  houses  are  poor.  A  few  are  very 
good.  The  people  of  Morongo  Reservation  would  like 
to  have  better  housing  and  sanitation,  but  need  help 
in  getting  them. 
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The  sanitation  is  very  poor.  A  few  people  have  in- 
side facilities  but  most  of  them  have  outside  privies. 
Most  baths  must  be  taken  outside  or  in  tubs  with 
water  carried  from  the  tap  inside  the  house.  Most  of 
the  households  have  water  piped  into  the  sinks  in- 
side the  house. 

The  number  one  problem  reportedly  is  the  domestic 
water  supply  and  the  irrigation  supply  as  well.  The 
supply  of  water  is  ample,  but  the  pipelines  are  inade- 
quate and  should  be  replaced  by  pipes  of  a  much 
larger  diameter.  The  people,  on  the  whole,  suffer  water 
shortages,  especially  during  the  summer  months  be- 
cause of  the  inadequacy  of  the  system. 

Education 

There  are  quite  a  few  dropouts  among  the  Morongo 
children.  The  reason  is  lack  of  clothes  and  other  school 
needs.  They  are  intelligent  but  do  have  the  money 
and  clothes  problem. 

Only  one  or  two  are  attending  college  now.  Two 
who  went  to  college  returned  after  one  year  or  less. 
The  reason  was  that  they  were  bashful  and  homesick. 
(They  had  gone  to  college  on  athletic  scholarships,  as 
had  the  informant.)  Morongo  children  attend  the 
grammar  and  high  school  at  Banning. 

The  younger  children  are  interested  in  school  and 
work  hard.  Then  the  dropouts  start  at  about  age  14. 
The  percentage  of  Indian  dropouts  is  higher  than  the 
others. 

A  special  effort  was  made  in  1963  under  the  Ken- 
nedy educational  program.  This  included  personal 
counseling,  etc.  It  was  successful  in  general  so  the 
dropout  rate  is  not  as  bad  as  it  was.  However,  it  is 
still  a  big  problem. 

The  reason  for  the  Indian  dropout  is  primarily  the 
problem  of  fitting  into  the  school  society.  The  Indian 
children  do  not  get  along  in  school.  They  get  in  trou- 
ble, are  slow  learners,  there  is  poor  communication, 
etc.  The  trouble  is  with  the  white  teachers,  said  the 
informant.  The  social  adjustment  of  the  Indian  chil- 
dren is  negative,  then  they  are  singled  out  by  the 
teachers.  Then  it  "snowballs";  the  kids  become  at- 
tendance jiroblems  and  eventually  drop  out  of  school 
altogether. 

The  informants  believe  that  Sherman  Institute 
should  be  made  available  to  the  children  here.  The 
reservation  children  go  to  town  to  school  and  pick 
up  undesirable  habits.  The  Indian  parents  are  having 
trouble  with  their  children  because  of  this.  Sherman 
was  an  offset  to  a  land  settlement  years  ago.  It  repre- 
sents a  large  sum  of  money  charged  off  to  the  Cali- 
fornia Indians.  Many  Morongo  people  have  said  they 
should  have  a  place  to  send  their  children  where  they 
could  have  good  discipline,  rather  than  send  them  to 
juvenile  hall. 

The  Economy 

The  economy  is  poor.  The  Morongo  people  are 
poorly  qualified  and  are  able  to  work  as  farm  laborers 
mostly,  although  the  demand  for  this  type  of  work  is 
slight  in  the  area  and  diminishing  rapidly.  There  are 


a  number  of  unemployed  people.  Welfare  checks  are 
a  significant  factor  in  the  economy  of  Morongo  Res- 
ervation. 

There  are  a  very  few  apricot,  lemon,  and  peach 
orchards  on  the  reservation.  Lack  of  irrigation  water 
is  the  reason  for  the  small  amount  of  agriculture  de- 
spite the  large  land  available  for  agriculture.  The 
pump  has  broken  down  and  the  pipe  system  is  poor. 
People  would  farm  if  they  had  water.  Some  of  them 
had  to  quit  farming  because  they  did  not  have  irriga- 
tion water. 

Some  people  will  pick  fruit  at  Banning  Heights  in 
the  summer  months  (two  or  so).  They  get  $1.15  per 
hour  as  pickers  and  laborers  and  $1.25  as  truckdrivers. 
Only  a  few  men  do  the  latter.  The  people  do  a  little 
of  ever3'thing.  A  few  commute  to  Palm  Springs  (25 
miles  east)  and  work  in  the  lumber  yard  (two  men 
do  this)  and  at  other  jobs.  None  of  the  people  are 
domestics.  Quite  a  few  run  cattle  on  the  reservation 
as  a  side  line.  There  are  a  total  of  500  head  now — the 
maximum  allowed  on  this  range. 

One  of  the  yoving  men  from  Morongo  Avas  trained 
at  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  as  a  museum  ex- 
hibit preparator.  He  then  set  up  the  museum  at  Palm 
Springs  (primarily  Indian  exhibits).  "When  the  mu- 
seum closed  down  he  lost  his  job.  (He  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  the  employment  problems  at  Morongo  pre- 
viousl.v  discussed.)  This  young  man  only  has  a  high 
lichool  education ;  he  is  partially  disabled,  suffering 
from  diabetes  and  obesity.  He  is  highly  recommended 
by  the  informant  and  works  at  anything  he  can.  He 
planned  and  set  up  the  interesting  exhibit  of  Indian 
artifacts  on  display  in  the  window  of  the  Banning 
newspaper  office. 

Lack  of  work  skills  is  a  primary-  problem.  There 
are  a  number  of  people  on  aid  for  the  reason  that 
they  do  not  have  the  work  skills  that  apply  in  this 
geographical  area.  In  the  past  men  and  women  could 
easily  obtain  employment  as  agricultural  workers. 
This  is  not  true  today.  The  reason  for  this  is  the 
cessation  of  farming  in  the  area.  Farm  acres  have 
become  sites  for  housing  developments.  There  are  only 
three  or  four  big  farms  now  operating  in  the  area. 
Therefore,  people  cannot  get  work  in  the  line  they 
grew  up  with.  These  Indians  are  past  the  stage  Avhere 
they  can  learn  new  skills,  they  do  not  have  the  mini- 
mal education  or  training  necessary  for  this,  i.e.,  there 
is  no  work  they  can  fit  into. 

There  are  several  young  men  who  could  benefit  by 
a  training  program  such  as  the  work  camps  to  be  set 
up  under  the  antipoverty  program.  These  boys  are 
doing  nothing  now  and  are  not  trained  for,  nor  have 
the  background  for  anything.  Mrs.  B  noted  (and  used 
a  newspaper  item  as  reference)  that  work-training 
camps  are  planned  for  California  but  none  of  them 
are  to  be  located  in  southern  California.  She  feels  that 
there  should  be  one  in  southern  California  close  to 
where  the  Indians  of  the  area  live.  The  program  could 
possibly  get  some  work  done  on  the  reservation ;  de- 
velop the  springs  and  the  water  sj'stems  on  Morongo 
and  other  reservations  in  southern  California. 
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Problems  of  Surveys  and  Land 

There  is  no  accurate  description  of  the  reservation 
land.  Surveys  and  title  searches  are  needed.  There  are 
problems  regarding  ownership  of  land.  There  are  heir- 
ship problems. 

There  is  the  overall  question  of  the  legality  of 
changes  which  were  made  to  the  boundaries  of  the 
original  reservation  by  executive  orders. 

The  land  surveys  and  title  search  work  are  needed 
to  plan  for  the  reservation,  to  get  full  use  of  the 
property,  e.g.,  the  Morongo  Tribe  has  a  section  of  land 
near  the  highway,  a  good  location  for  a  business  ven- 
ture, but  cannot  do  anything  with  it. 

All  of  the  land  is  trust  patent  land.  It  has  to  be 
taken  out  of  trust  to  sell  to  non-Indians.  (This  is  not 
necessary  for  sale  to  fellow  Indians.)  The  transfer 
must  go  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Five 
or  six  Indians  have  done  this  at  Morongo.  They  sold 
their  land  to  whites  and  got  a  low  price  for  it;  e.g., 
the  informant's  neighbor  sold  six  acres  of  good  level 
land  for  $2,500.  The  realtor  who  bought  it  sold  it  to 
another  white  for  $5,000  eight  months  later,  without 
making  any  improvements  on  the  land.  Other  Indians 
have  sold  for  $400  or  $450  an  acre. 

July  17, 1964 
RINCON,  San  Diego  County 

Living  Conditions 

The  housing  situation,  on  the  whole,  is  fair.  The 
dwellings  vary  in  structural  condition,  size,  mainte- 
nance, furnishing,  number  of  occupants,  condition  of 
the  area  around  the  homes  and  other  factors.  The 
range  on  Rincon  is  from  exceptionally  good  to  very 
poor. 

The  sanitary  conditions  are,  on  the  whole,  not  good. 
This  is  correlated  with  the  inadequate  water  supply. 
Variation  in  sanitary  conditions  is  correlated  with 
the  variation  in  housing  conditions  discussed  earlier. 
The  range  is  also  from  very  good  to  very  poor.  The 
general  appearance  of  the  reservation,  as  far  as  neat- 
ness and  cleanliness,  appears  to  be  good,  however, 
despite  one  or  two  blighted  areas. 

The  water  supply  is  the  basic  and  salient  problem 
at  Rincon.  It  was  so  verbalized  by  all  of  the  inform- 
ants interviewed.  This  has  been  the  case  on  every 
reservation  visited  in  the  San  Diego-Escondido  area. 
A  new  pipe  line  for  domestic  water  supply  is  urgently 
needed,  and  more  water  is  needed  for  irrigation.  The 
present  pipeline  was  installed  in  1935-36.  It  is  in 
very  poor  condition;  leaks  badly.  There  is  only  one 
well  to  supply  the  whole  reservation.  It  was  drilled 
in  1963  by  the  government,  and  is  241  feet  deep.  The 
old  well  was  not  deep  enough.  The  two  wells  for  ir- 
rigation water  have  been  dry  for  about  five  years. 
Even  when  they  were  operating  these  wells  were  not 
sufficient  for  the  whole  valley.  The  lack  of  water  pre- 
vents the  Rincon  people  from  farming.  Previously 
those  who  could  obtain  water  grew  corn,  alfalfa,  citrus 
fruit,  and  cattle.  A  few  people  graze  cattle  now,  but 
there  is  no  farming. 


A  white  man  who  purchased  several  acres  of  land 
from  an  Indian  owner  has  drilled  a  well  and  started 
an  orange  orchard  which  is  thriving.  This  is  in  dra- 
matic contrast  to  the  parched  acres  of  his  neighbors. 
It  is  a  constant  irritant  to  the  Indians  who  do  not 
have  the  means  to  drill  for  the  life  giving  fluid. 

There  is  allegedly  very  little  money  in  the  tribal 
funds,  at  least  not  enough  to  finance  a  new  or  im- 
proved water  supply  system,  to  drill  new  wells  and 
install  the  new  pipe  that  would  be  necessary  to  solve 
this  serious  problem.  One  informant  stated  that  the 
lack  of  water  for  irrigation  needed  for  agriculture  is 
the  reason  the  young  people  have  to  go  off  the  reser- 
vation to  work  to  make  a  living. 

Education 

The  level  of  formal  educational  attainment  is  not 
very  high.  High  school  dropouts  have  been  common. 
However,  several  of  the  individuals  from  Rincon  have 
gone  on  to  higher  education  and  training  and  have 
achieved  success  ofi'  the  reservation.  The  students  at- 
tend elementary  and  high  schools  in  the  neighboring 
towns  and  are  transported  to  and  from  school  by  the 
schoolbuses. 

The  Economy 

The  economic  level  is  low  even  though  most  of  the 
able-bodied  men  and  some  of  the  Avomen  are  gainfully 
employed.  These  individuals  work  off  the  reservation 
on  white-owned  ranches  or  businesses  in  the  area,  or 
at  military  installations  at  San  Diego  and  elsewhere, 
and  on  other  jobs  in  the  neighboring  towns  and  cities. 
As  stated  earlier,  there  is  no  gainful  employment  to 
speak  of  on  the  reservation.  The  lack  of  an  adequate 
water  supply  precludes  agriculture  or  stock  raising 
for  commercial  purposes  or  even  domestic  consump- 
tion to  any  extent.  One  individual  raises  bees  and 
processes  and  markets  their  honey.  However,  the  con- 
ditions of  drought  in  the  area  have  stopped  produc- 
tion. Another  enterprising  individual  is  planning  to 
raise  turkeys  on  a  large  scale.  However,  he  is  just  in 
the  planning  stage  now  and  must  face  the  water  and 
feed  problem. 

May  1-8,  1964 
ROBINSON,  Lake  County 

Living  Conditions 

The  houses  are  generally  in  poor  condition.  Some  of 
them  are  merely  shacks.  There  are  two  exceptions. 
These  two  houses  can  be  described  as  adequate  using 
the  criteria  of  structural  soundness  and  maintenance. 
There  arc  only  eight  occupied  houses  in  the  commu- 
nity located  at  a  considerable  distance  from  each 
other.  Consequently,  the  community  does  not  have  a 
crowded  appearance.  All  of  the  houses  are  supplied 
with  electricity.  Five  houses  are  not  occupied.  The 
small  Protestant  chapel  appears  to  be  in  fair  condition 
and  is  used  occasionally  for  services. 

The  areas  around  many  of  the  homes  are  littered 
with  tin  cans  and  other  debris.  Broken-down  automo- 
biles which  no  longer  run  were  at  rest  here  and  there 
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near  some  of  the  homes.  This  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
"hallmarks"  of  Indian  settlements  in  Lake,  Sonoma, 
and  Mendocino  Counties. 

The  community  has  a  good  water  supply  provided 
by  a  well  from  which  water  is  piped  to  the  homes. 

Sanitary  conditions,  according  to  the  sanitarian, 
who  accompanied  me  on  the  survey  at  Robinson,  are 
not  good  in  general.  Some  of  the  homes  are  better  in 
this  respect  that  others,  however.  None  of  the  houses 
have  inside  toilets,  bathing  or  washing  facilities.  This 
range  of  variation  has  been  found  in  all  of  the  Indian 
settlements  visited.  The  opposite  ends  of  the  pole  are 
seen :  a  very  few  homes  which  can  be  considered  good 
from  a  structural  and  sanitary  point  of  viev/  to  a  few 
that  are  extremely  poor,  with  the  bulk  of  the  homes 
in  poor  condition. 

Education 

The  education  level  is  similar  to  that  of  Big  Valley 
(and  is  probably  the  norm  of  Indian  communities  in 
California).  It  is  not  high.  Only  one  high  school  grad- 
uate was  reported. 

The  Economy 

The  economic  level  is  also  similar  to  that  of  Big 
Valley.  It  is  quite  low.  Work  is  seasonal  and  low  pay- 
ing. Many  of  the  mothers  in  the  community  are  re- 
ceiving aid  to  needy  children  to  support  their  offspring 
and  themselves.  Although  pigs  were  grazed  in  the 
hilly  area  in  the  past,  this  is  no  longer  done.  A  hand- 
ful of  chickens  scratch  around  a  few  yards.  Nothing 
is  grown  on  the  land. 

Problems 

The  main  problems,  again,  the  problems  of  most 
of  the  Indian  people  of  the  state  are  unemployment 
or  underemployment,  poor  housing,  and  poor  sanitary 
conditions. 

Some  of  the  Indians  with  whom  I  spoke  stressed 
the  need  and  desire  for  better  housing.  They  would 
like  to  be  able  to  make  loans  so  that  they  can  repair 
and  enlarge  their  homes.  Advice  and  counseling  is 
obviously  needed  in  this  important  area.  Legal  advice 
cojicerning  the  value  and  disposal  of  the  land  in  the 
rancheria  should  also  be  afforded  the  people  of  Robin- 
son rancheria  so  that  they  Avill  not  be  cheated  out  of 
what  little  they  have. 

July  21,  1964 
SANTA  YSABEL,  San   Diego  County 

Living  Condifions 

Housing  conditions  are,  on  the  whole,  less  favorable 
than  those  of  the  other  reservations  visited  in  San 
Diego  County:  Pala,  Rincon,  San  Pasqual,  Baron 
Long  (Viejas),  Pauma,  and  Barona.  The  variation  in 
structural  condition,  size,  maintenance,  number  of 
occupants,  condition  of  the  area  around  the  house, 
and  satellite  structures  found  on  the  other  reserva- 
tions is  seen  at  Santa  Ysabel. 

The  sanitary  conditions  are  not  good.  This  is  cor- 
related with  the  inadequate  water  supply.  The  gen- 


eral appearance  of  the  reservation  as  far  as  neatness 
and  cleanliness  are  concerned  appears  to  be  fairly 
good. 

The  lack  of  sufficient  water  is  the  salient  and  basic 
problem  at  Santa  Ysabel.  Water  is  in  very  short  sup- 
ply; people  were  hauling  it  from  the  mission  when  I 
visited  the  reservation.  Everyone  with  whom  I  talked 
complained  of  this  basic  problem.  Most  of  the  springs 
on  the  hilly  and  mountainous  reservation  have  gone 
dry.  The  problem  could  be  solved  by  drilling  wells  on 
different  parts  of  the  reservation  so  that  the  widely 
scattered  households  could  be  supplied.  Informants 
claimed  that  wells  could  be  drilled  (or  tunneled)  hori- 
zontally with  satisfactory  results  and  at  a  lower  cost 
than  drilling  directly  down. 

Education 

In  common  with  the  other  Indian  reservations  vis- 
ited in  the  state,  the  level  of  formal  educational  attain- 
ment is  not  very  high.  High  school  dropouts  are  com- 
mon at  Santa  Ysabel.  As  elsewhere,  the  reservation 
children  attend  the  elementary  and  high  schools  in 
the  neighboring  towns,  to  which  they  are  transported 
by  schoolbuses. 

The  Economy 

The  economic  level  is  low  even  though  most  of  the 
able-bodied  men  and  some  of  the  women  are  employed. 
There  is  no  w&y  to  make  a  living  on  the  reservation. 
All  of  the  workers  must  commute,  which  in  the  ab- 
sence of  bus  service  means  additional  expenses  for 
automobile  transportation,  as  well  as  time  expended. 
As  mentioned  earlier,  the  isolated  location  of  the  res- 
ervation causes  many  of  the  people  to  move  off  of  the 
reservation  to  be  close  to  their  jobs.  This,  of  course, 
means  additional  expenditures  for  rent.  It  should  be 
emphasized  that  the  entire  San  Diego  County  area 
is  suffering  from  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. This  naturally  affects  Santa  Ysabel  and  the 
rest  of  the  Indian  reservations  in  the  area. 

July  14-16, 1964 
PALA,  San   Diego  County 

Living  Conditions 

As  stated  initially,  the  conditions  of  housing  in 
general  were  found  to  be  not  too  good.  However,  they 
were  better  than  many  reservations  visited  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state.  The  dwellings  at  Pala  vary 
in  structural  condition,  size,  upkeep,  furnishings, 
number  of  occupants,  condition  of  the  yard  area  and 
satellite  structures,  and  other  factors.  This  has  been 
the  i)attern  in  all  of  the  Indian  reservations  visited 
so  far.  It  is,  in  part,  an  indication  of  the  values  and 
economic  status  of  the  householders. 

There  are  quite  a  few  "dismountable  houses,"  sur- 
plus government  units  from  the  U.S.  military  installa- 
tion at  Linda  Vista.  These  rather  small  but  attractive 
and  apparently  comfortable  wooden  sti'uctures  were 
made  available  shortly  after  World  War  II.  Individ- 
uals paid  for  the  transportation  to  the  reservation  and 
received  a  $300  allowance  toward  this  expense.  These 
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units  are  apparently  easy  to  set  up,  and  several  fam- 
ilies are  living  in  them  now.  A  number  of  them  have 
not  been  set  up  yet,  however. 

Some  of  the  better  homes  are  made  of  adobe  bricks 
made  at  Pala.  At  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  the 
homes  are  mere  shacks  of  single  wallboard  construc- 
tion and  shingled  roofs.  The  most  dilapidated  of  these 
are  the  shacks  that  were  constructed  in  1903  when  the 
Indians  were  moved  to  Pala  from  Warner  Springs.  A 
few  families  live  in  the  cluster  of  rather  large  frame 
houses  which  formed  the  old  Indian  agency.  These  are 
old  and  in  varying  conditions  in  regard  to  structural 
soundness  and  upkeep.  The  bulk  of  the  homes  at  Pala 
are  clustered  in  a  village-type  complex  along  the  main 
highway.  The  mission  and  mission  school  and  the  small 
general  store  with  the  postoffice  within  are  centered 
in  the  Pala  village.  The  complex  presents  an  appear- 
ance of  overcrowding  and,  especially  in  the  areas 
where  the  1903  shacks  remain,  looks  somewhat  like  a 
rural  slum. 

The  former  firestation  complex  consists  of  a  number 
of  fairly  large,  sound,  well-painted,  attractive  build- 
ings surrounding  a  large,  cleared  area.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  one  of  the  leaders  that  this  be  turned  over 
to  the  community.  It  would  be  ideal  for  the  much 
needed  and  desirable  community  and  recreation  cen- 
ter, I  believe. 

The  sanitary  conditions  vary  from  good  to  very 
poor,  as  do  the  houses.  Most  of  the  homes  have  water 
piped  in  and  indoor  plumbing.  A  sizeable  number  of 
homes  do  not,  however.  The  inadequate  and  undepend- 
able  water  supply  system  is  central  to  the  problem  of 
sanitation. 

Water  supply  is  the  basic  and  salient  problem  at 
Pala  as  on  the  other  Indian  reservations  in  San  Diego 
County.  This  was  the  complaint  of  practically  every- 
one interviewed,  Indian  and  non-Indian  alike.  The 
water  system  was  installed  around  1904.  The  pipelines 
from  the  well  and  storage  tank  are  full  of  leaks,  and 
the  pressure  is  low  at  the  homes  at  the  edge  of  the 
reservation — some  distance  from  the  source  of  supply. 
Some  of  these  households  run  short  and  have  to  store 
water;  a  few  have  to  haul  it.  It  works  a  real  hardship 
on  these  people.  Informants  voiced  the  urgent  and  im- 
mediate need  for  a  new  water  system  with  additional 
wells  and  storage  tanks  and  new  pipes  of  a  larger 
dimension.  This,  they  feel,  is  the  basic  need  of  Pala 
and  vrould  assure  ample  water  for  all  of  the  house- 
holds all  year  round. 

The  domestic  water  supply  system  was  maintained 
by  the  BIA  until  1959.  At  that  time,  the  Pala  council 
voted  to  take  over  the  responsibility  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  water  supply  system.  The  bureau  had 
allegedly  told  the  council  that  it  (the  bureau)  did  not 
have  the  funds  to  do  it  themselves.  Informants  claimed 
that  the  vote  was  railroaded  through  by  a  few  people. 
Informants  also  claimed  that  the  BIA  has  told  them 
repeatedly  that  there  is  no  money  for  wells  or  reser- 
voirs or  renewals  of  the  pipelines.  It  was  alleged,  how- 
ever, that  the  Pala  Reservation  has  funds  in  the  BIA 
custody  from  their  sand  and  gravel  pit  leases  and 
other  sources  which  could  be  used  for  these  improve- 
ments. 


The  drying  up  of  the  San  Luis  Rey  River  within 
the  past  few  years  has  removed  valuable  sources  of 
water  for  bathing,  watering  cattle,  washing  clothes, 
and  svvimming.  The  river  was  mentioned  as  a  former 
important  recreation  area  for  children  and  young  peo- 
ple. (The  dearth  of  recreational  facilities  is  a  serious 
problem  at  Pala.) 

Education 

The  level  of  formal  educational  attainment  is  not 
very  high.  High  school  dropouts  are  common  but  tliere 
are  a  fair  number  of  people  who  have  graduated  from 
high  school.  A  much  smaller  number  have  gone  on  to 
one  year  or  more  of  junior  college.  No  college  gradu- 
ates were  reported.  Many  of  the  older  people  have 
attended  Sherman  Institute  at  Riverside  or  St.  John's 
Indian  School  at  Phoenix  or  Haskell  Institute  in  Kan- 
sas. Very  few  of  the  high  school  graduates  or  individ- 
uals with  college  training  have  what  could  be  con- 
sidered as  good,  well-paj'ing  jobs.  This  may  be  a  factor 
in  the  lack  of  desire  to  complete  high  school  on  the 
part  of  other  individuals.  The  high  school  students 
attend  tlie  consolidated  high  school  at  Fallbrook,  and 
a  few  of  the  3^ounger  ones  go  to  Bonsall.  Schoolbuses 
transport  them  to  these  schools. 

It  is  said  that  at  one  time  an  attempt  was  made  by 
white  parents  to  prevent  Indian  children  from  attend- 
ing the  Bonsall  school.  This  was  opposed  by  the  In- 
dian parents  and  was  overcome.  I  dicl  not  hear  of  any 
incidents  of  discrimination  at  any  of  the  off-reserva- 
tion scliools. 

The  majority  of  the  younger  children  attend  the 
Pala  Mission  School  on  the  reservation.  This  is  a  com- 
pletely integrated  school  attended  by  Mexican,  Anglo, 
and  Portuguese  children  from  the  surrounding  region 
whose  parents  want  them  to  have  a  parochial  school 
education.  In  1964,  there  were  87  Indian  children  out 
of  a  total  of  167  students.  The  mission  school  runs 
from  kindergarten  through  the  eighth  grade.  It  is 
staffed  by  four  nuns  of  the  Order  of  the  Sisters  of  the 
Blessed  Sacrament,  an  American  mission  community. 
A  female  lay  teacher  handles  the  kindergarten  classes. 
A  tuition  of  $10  per  month  is  charged  those  families 
who  can  afford  it.  This  fee  is  remitted  or  partially 
remitted  for  many  of  the  Indian  families.  A  hot  lunch 
is  provided  for  all  students  every  day  that  school  is 
in  session.  This  is  probably  an  important  factor  in  the 
health  and  well  being  of  the  Indian  children  who  are 
able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

Interview  with  Teachers 

There  is  a  considerable  high  school  dropout  rate 
among  the  Pala  student  population.  The  informants 
attributed  this  to  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  most 
Indian  parents.  Other  factors  are  the  lack  of  a  place 
to  study  at  home,  and  a  poor  home  environment.  Even 
those  students  who  do  have  ambitions,  see  no  future^ 
and  become  apathetic  eventually.  Indian  students  are 
reticent  and  reluctant  to  speak  out  in  class;  especially 
when  there  are  white  students  in  the  classroom.  They 
will  not  attempt  to  compete  with  the  non-Indians. 
When  white  students  are  predominant  the  Indian  stu- 
dents are  self-conscious.  The  only  way  teachers  can 
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judge  the  ability  of  the  Indiau  students  is  by  their 
paperwork,  their  written  assignments  and  examina- 
tions. It  should  be  added  that  there  is  no  language 
difficulty  here.  The  Indian  children  all  speak  English. 
(In  fact  I  found  that  few,  if  in  fact  any  of  them, 
speak  an  Indian  language.)  One  bright  note  is  that 
there  is  very  little  tardiness  or  absenteeism  of  Indian 
students  as  a  whole.  The  teachers  feel  that  Indian 
children  are  just  as  intelligent  as  white  children  as  a 
whole,  and  in  fact,  they  have  had  Indian  pupils  Avhom 
they  I'egard  as  more  intelligent  than  white  pupils. 

The  Economy 

The  economic  level  is  not  high  even  though  most 
of  the  able-bodied  men  and  some  of  the  women  are 
employed.  The  entire  San  Diego  County  area  is  suffer- 
ing from  unemployment  and  underemployment,  and 
the  economy  of  Pala  and  the  other  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  the  area  are  naturally  involved.  The  military 
base  at  Camp  Pendleton  and  Fallbrook  are  sources  of 
employment  to  which  Pala  workers  commute  daily.  A 
few  individuals  have  jobs  iji  Escondido  and  nearby 
Valley  Center.  The  reservation  is  fortunate  in  that  it 
is  so  situated  that  these  sources  of  employment  are 
available  to  its  people. 

The  immediate  area,  unlike  some  of  the  northern 
counties,  has  little  or  nothing  to  offer  the  Pala  people 
in  the  way  of  employment.  A  few  men  find  work  on 
neighboring  ranches,  but  the  opportunity  for  the  sea- 
sonal type  of  farm  work  found  elsewhere  is  extremely 
limited.  There  are,  reportedh',  as  in  any  community, 
men  who  will  not  work.  Some  of  these  are  said  to  be 
"winos, "  others  are  classified  as  "just  lazy."  The 
reservation  itself  offers  a  few  jobs.  One  of  the  Pala 
Indian  women  is  the  postmistress  and  operates  one  of 
the  two  small  grocery  stores  on  the  reservation.  An- 
other local  woman  works  part-time  in  the  post  office 
as  assistant  to  the  postmistress.  A  few  Indians  are 
employed  by  the  mission.  One  woman  assists  in  the 
operation  of  the  mission  gift  store  and  museum  which 
cater  to  frequent  tourists.  Several  other  women  and 
men  are  employed  in  the  capacity  of  janitor,  general 
maintenance  worker,  and  culinary  workers.  A  very 
limited  amount  of  gardening  is  carried  on  by  indi- 
vidual households,  and  a  few  head  of  cattle  are  run. 
Operations  of  any  magnitude  are  precluded  due  to 
lack  of  water  supply. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  neighboring  non-In- 
dian cattle  ranchers,  dairy  farm  operators,  and  agri- 
culturists have  access  to  sufficient  water  to  carry  on 
their  activities.  Their  fertile  green  acres,  with  gushing 
water,  are  in  sharp  contrast  to  the  brown,  brush  cov- 
ered, and  dusty  expanses  of  the  Pala  Reservation. 

The  Pala  community  receives  revenue  from  the  lease 
of  sand  and  gravel  rights.  The  Oceanside  Sand  and 
Gravel  Company  pays  a  royalty  of  10  cents  a  ton, 
according  to  the  informant.  This  money  is  not,  hoM^- 
ever,  paid  directly  to  the  tribe.  Instead,  it  is  paid  to 
the  BIA  and  credited  to  the  tribal  fund.  The  spokes- 
man stated  that  this  pay  has  amounted  to  $45,000 


over  the  three  years  of  operation.*  She  complained 
that  she  and  many  others  in  Pala  do  not  feel  that  this 
is  enough  of  a  royalty.  The  group  plans  to  request  a 
larger  and  a  per  capita  payment  so  that  the  people 
can  have  the  money  to  spend  now.  There  is  reportedly 
a  great  deal  of  sand  and  gravel  left  to  be  exploited 
on  the  reservation. 

June  14-18, 1964 
TULE   RiVER,  Tu!are  County 
Living  Conditions 

The  variation  seen  in  other  settlements  as  far  as 
housing  and  sanitary  conditions,  including  upkeep 
and  maintenance  of  the  homes  and  immediate  vicinity, 
is  also  seen  on  this  reservation.  Broken-down  automo- 
biles, trash  and  debris  of  various  kinds  are  found 
around  some  of  the  homes,  perhaps  the  minority  of 
dwellings,  while  other  homes  have  neat  well-kept 
yard:5.  Flowers  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  are 
planted  around  some  of  the  homes,  while  others  are 
bare  of  any  attempt  of  beautification. 

The  average  Indian  home  here,  as  in  other  settle- 
ments visited,  is  filled  with  well-used  furniture.  One 
gets  the  impression  of  overcrowding  due  to  the  usually 
small-sized  rooms  and  the  placement  of  furniture  in 
them. 

Conditions  of  cleanliness  and  orderliness  vary 
everywhere.  Some  of  the  homes  are  extremely  dirty 
and  disorderly ;  others  on  the  same  reservation,  in- 
deed, in  some  cases  next  door,  conform  to  the  white 
middle-class  standards  of  how  a  home  should  be  main- 
tained. Again,  many  homes  approximate  the  middle 
of  the  continuum. 

The  environmental  sanitation  conditions  are  fairly 
good  due  to  the  recent  developmental  program  of  the 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  The  program  was  car- 
ried out  under  provisions  of  Public  Law  86-121,  and 
was  a  cooperative  project  of  the  Tule  River  commu- 
nity, and  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service.  The  original 
cost  estimate  was  $40,000;  one-half  to  be  paid  by  the 
government  and  one-half  out  of  the  Tule  River  tribal 
funds.  The  final  cost  was  $75,000.  However,  the  In- 
dians did  not  have  to  share  in  the  additional  cost. 
Septic  tanks  and  leach  lines  for  waste  disposal  have 
been  installed  at  most  of  the  homesites. 

In  general,  the  sanitary  facilities  in  the  individual 
households  are  better  than  those  seen  in  the  reserva- 
tions visited  to  date.  For  example,  17  of  29  house- 
holds visited  on  the  Tule  River  Reservation  have  in- 
door flush  toilets.  Many  homes  have  either  bathtubs 
or  showers  as  well.  Most  of  the  homes  have  running 
water. 

The  water  system  installed  under  this  develop- 
mental program  provides  the  community  with  an 
apparently  adequate  supply  of  potable  water.  Deep- 
water  wells  with  storage  tanks  on  the  hillsides  pro- 
vide most  of  the  water.  Other  homes  use  water  from 
the  river,  pumped  through  a  filter  system.  Some  of 

*  IMichael  Harrison  informs  us  that  there  may  have  been  a  larger 
payment  made  during  that  period  of  time,  a  fact  which  may 
not  be  Itnown  by  our  source  of  information  at  Pala. 
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the  homes  have  individual  wells  with  pumps.  Only  a 
few  people  have  to  haul  water  from  their  neighbor's 
source  of  supply.  The  present  environmental  sanita- 
tion system  presents  a  tremendous  improvement  over 
the  previous  conditions  which  vvere  extremely  inade- 
quate. 

Education 

The  educational  level  is  rather  low :  only  seven  resi- 
dents have  completed  high  school  and  two  have  a  year 
of  junior  college.  One  of  these  individuals  will  not 
continue  and  the  other  is  undecided. 

The  numerous  smaller  children  and  adolescents  at- 
tend the  consolidated  schools  in  Porterville.  A  school- 
bus  picks  them  up  at  bus  stops  along  the  road  in  the 
reservation  and  drops  them  off  at  night.  There  were 
no  problems  reported  in  conjunction  with  school.  How- 
ever, the  school  situation  was  not  discussed  in  depth, 
or  with  schoolteachers  or  school  officials. 

Tfie  Economy 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  economy  is  fairly  good  and 
fairly  stable  compared  to  that  of  other  Indian  groups 
in  California  due  to  the  fact  that  employment  is  avail- 
able on  the  reservation  in  the  logging  operations  and 
in  the  sawmill.  Income  is  also  derived  from  payments 
for  the  timber  which  is  owned  by  the  tribe.  The  Mount 
Whitney  Lumber  Company  makes  these  payments  to 
the  Sacramento  office  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Aifairs. 
This  office  retains  one-half  of  the  money  for  the  tribal 
funds  and  distributes  the  rest  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
Each  person  over  18  who  is  on  the  tribal  rolls  receives 
a  full  share.  The  parents  of  individuals  under  18  years 
of  age  receive  a  half -share  for  the  minor  child;  the 
remaining  half -share  due  the  child  is  placed  in  a  trust 
fund  and  disbursed  to  him  with  the  accumulated  in- 
terest when  he  reaches  the  age  of  18. 

This  income  varies,  of  course,  commensurate  with 
the  quantity  and  type  of  lumber  cut  (whether  white 
fir  or  red  fir,  or  cedar,  or  sugar  pine).  For  example, 
in  1963  the  adult  share  was  $300  per  capita  and  that 
disbursed  for  each  minor  $75.  Last  April  each  adult 
received  $190  and  the  share  to  each  minor  was  $90. 
Obviously,  the  bigger  the  family  the  larger  the  in- 
come. This  arrangement  was  allegedly  decided  by  the 
tribe. 

The  sawmill  which  has  been  in  operation  since  1957 
employs  less  Indians  than  non-Indians  but  the  ma- 
jority of  the  loggers  are  Indians.  I  could  not  obtain 
exact  figures  due  to  shortage  of  time  available.  This 
should  be  done  to  obtain  a  full  picture  of  the  present 
economic  situation  and  the  economic  potential  of  the 
reservation. 

The  lumber  company  pays  an  annual  rental  of  about 
$1,500  to  the  two  families  upon  whose  land  assignment 
the  sawmill  is  located.  This  money  is  also  administered 
by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Additional  income  is  derived  from  the  lease  of  tribal 
grazing  lands.  Four  local  Indians  reportedly  pay  $1 
per  head  per  month  for  grazing  rights  on  the  summer, 
or  upper,  range,  and  on  the  lower,  or  winter  range. 
There  are  about  900  head  of  herefords  grazing  on  the 
upper  range  now.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  ad- 


ministers this  money  as  well  and  uses  it  for  commu- 
nity improvements. 

Despite  the  positive  factors  of  the  economic  situa- 
tion it  should  be  noted  that  the  employment  is  seasonal 
for  the  most  part.  Logging  operations  cease  when  the 
weather  is  unfavorable,  as  in  heavy  rains  or  heavy 
snowfall.  During  the  offseason  the  unemployed  loggers 
draw  unemployment  compensation  (as  do  a  great 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley). 

Men  not  engaged  in  the  lumber  indvistry  pick  fruit, 
as  do  some  of  the  women,  and  do  ranch  work  down 
in  the  valley.  This  is,  of  course,  mainly  seasonal,  and 
entails  transportation  costs,  or  extra  expenses  involved 
in  living  near  the  job. 

Although  the  soil  is  said  to  be  fertile  and  the  water 
supply  adequate,  the  agricultural  potential  of  the 
reservation  is  not  utilized.  The  tribal  chairman  ex- 
plained this  was  due  to  the  "fact"  that  it  is  cheaper 
to  buy  vegetables  and  fruit  than  to  grow  them.  There 
are  no  vegetable  gardens  in  the  community. 

A  greater  number  of  domestic  animals  are  kept  here 
than  on  the  other  reservations  visited.  These  include, 
in  addition  to  the  herds  of  cattle  mentioned  earlier, 
chickens,  a  few  turkeys,  a  few  pigeons  (kept  by  one 
household),  a  few  guinea  hens,  a  few  horses,  and  a 
few  sheep  and  goats.  Deer  and  rabbits  are  hunted,  but 
are  reportedly  not  found  in  large  numbers.  Deer  jerky 
is  prepared  and  stored  when  deer  meat  is  available. 
Fishing  is  minimal.  Perhaps  a  trout-stocking  program 
would  be  of  value  here. 

Problems 

Although  the  tribal  chairman  stated  that  "there 
are  no  problems  on  the  reservation, "  it  is  obvious  that 
there  are.  The  immediate  problems  which  are  appar- 
ent to  an  outside  observer  are  low  income  and  sea- 
sonal employment  of  a  highly  specialized  nature.  Low 
level  educational  attainment  with  concomitant  limited 
career  potential  is  also  obvious. 

Excessive  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  was  also 
mentioned  by  Indian  informants  on  the  reservation 
and  white  informants  off  the  reservations  as  a  serious 
problem. 

Intragroup  jealousies  and  friction  were  also  re- 
vealed by  various  informants.  These  were  primarily 
of  an  economic  nature. 

June  5,  1964 
STEWART'S  POINT,  Sonoma  County 

Living  Conditions 

The  14  inhabited  houses  are  scattered  close  to  the 
paved  road  and  the  dirt  roads.  They  are  the  usual 
frame,  cabin-like  structures,  and  as  has  been  the  case 
in  the  majority  of  Indian  reservation  housing  seen  so 
far,  are,  on  the  whole,  quite  old  and  in  a  rundown  and 
dilapidated  condition.  The  people  here  are  quite  con- 
scious of  this  and  desire  better  housing.  The  usual 
range  of  structural  condition  is  seen  at  Stewart's 
Point.  There  are  a  very  few  good  houses,  i.e.,  in  sound 
structural  condition,  well  painted,  and  in  a  good  state 
of  repair — well  maintained.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
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range  were  a  few  very  poor  houses :  poor  structurally 
and  poorly  maintained  and  needing  repairs  badly. 
Several  of  the  men  were  making  repairs  and  improve- 
ments in  their  homes  at  the  time  of  my  visit.  The 
people  here  seem  to  take  pride  in  their  homes  and 
reservation  and  apparently  want  to  help  themselves. 
They  are  asking  for  the  equipment  and  the  materials 
to  do  the  job. 

The  areas  around  the  houses  are  not  littered  with 
trash,  tin  cans,  and  other  debris ;  nor  do  broken  down 
automobiles  "decorate"  the  landscape.  Many  of  the 
homes  have  flowers  planted  around  the  house  despite 
the  scarcity  of  water.  All  but  two  of  the  homes  are 
supplied  with  electricity.  Stewart's  Point  Reservation 
has,  in  addition  to  housing  for  the  people,  a  house  for 
the  resident  white  schoolteacher  and  his  family,  a  new 
schoolhouse  constructed  by  the  community,  and  a  large 
round  house  for  ceremonials  of  the  native  religion 
(the  Dreamer  cult). 

The  sanitary  facilities  in  general  are  poor.  The 
majority  of  the  households  lack  the  basic  facilities. 
Only  two  households  have  an  indoor  toilet  and  only 
one  has  indoor  bathing  facilities.  Outdoor  privies  are 
used,  and  baths  are  taken  in  tubs  and  buckets.  Water 
is  piped  from  a  well  to  nearly  all  of  the  homes.  De- 
spite these  handicaps,  the  appearance  of  the  homes  I 
entered  was,  on  the  whole,  fairly  clean  (not  disor- 
dered and  disorganized).  Some  of  them  were,  in  fact, 
quite  neat  and  orderly.  AVater  supply  is  the  number 
one  problem  and  has  been  for  many  years. 

Due  to  the  geologic  situation  of  the  reservation,  an 
adequate  year-round  water  supply  is  not  available 
from  the  immediate  area.  The  present  possibilities  are 
(1)  to  pipe  water  up  from  the  Gualala  River,  a  con- 
siderable distance  beloAV  the  mountain  top  reservation 
or  (2)  to  pipe  water  from  an  abandoned  mill  pond 
about  eight  miles  away  over  fairly  flat  terrain.  The 
water  in  the  community  well  has  not  only  been  de- 
clared unfit  for  human  consumption  by  county  health 
authorities  but  also  dries  up  part  of  the  year.  Water 
is  hauled  in  by  the  people  from  Stewart's  Point  (on 
the  coast)  and  from  the  Gualala  River  to  supply  the 
children  while  at  school  and  the  entire  community 
during  periods  of  shortage. 

Water  has  been  hauled  from  the  river  since  last 
month  by  truck.  A  portable  pump,  borrowed  from 
the  county,  is  used  to  obtain  water  and  to  fill  the 
community  storage  tank  back  on  the  reservation.  This 
is  obviously  a  time-consuming  and  expensive  opera- 
tion and  imposes  a  serious  handicap  upon  the  people 
involved  in  the  operation.  The  lack  of  water  also  pre- 
vents agricultural  development  of  the  reservation  land 
and  imposes  personal  hardships  upon  everyone.  Some 
of  the  people  allegedly  have  moved  off  the  reservation 
because  of  the  water  shortage,  which  obviously  places 
a  population  ceiling  on  the  community. 

Informants  stated  that  although  they  have  discussed 
this  problem  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  noth- 
ing has  been  accomplished.  They  have  been  told  that 
there  are  no  funds  available  to  install  an  adequate 
water  supply.  The  people  still  hope  that  something 
will  be  done  to  meet  the  pressing  need  for  water.  They 
obviously  cannot  overcome  this  serious  handicap  by 


their  own  efforts.  Outside  help  is  obviously  needed  for 
these  people  who  do  not  wish  to  terminate  and  who 
want  to  make  their  home  place  more  livable  and  im- 
prove their  economic  situation. 

Education 

The  one-room  school  provides  an  education  through 
the  eighth  grade.  All  of  the  pre-high-school  children 
in  the  community  attend  this  school.  The  people  seem 
to  appreciate  the  value  of  an  education  and  want  their 
children  to  go  to  high  school.  The  teacher  is  said  to 
be  a  good  one,  as  was  his  predecessor.  The  teacher 
left  the  community  for  the  afternoon  before  I  had  a 
chance  to  interview  him,  so  I  cannot  report  on  the 
curriculum  or  his  observations  and  ideas.  The  educa- 
tional level  is  not  high ;  only  a  very  few  have  grad- 
uated from  high  school,  and  college  experience  was 
not  reported. 

Many  informants  voiced  the  problem  of  transporta- 
tion to  the  high  school  at  Point  Arena,  27  miles  up  the 
coast.  At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  bus  transporta- 
tion from  the  reservation  to  the  high  school.  The 
schoolbus  from  the  small  settlement  of  Annapolis 
(which  is  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  reservation 
and  about  five  miles  in  from  the  coast)  transports  the 
high  school  students  from  Annapolis  and  down  the 
coast  to  Stewart's  Point,  picks  up  children  from  the 
settlement  there  and  those  who  have  driven  in  from 
the  Stewart's  Point  Reservation,  and  then  retraces  its 
route  north  and  on  up  to  the  Point  Arena  High 
School. 

A  paved  road  goes  east  and  south  from  Annapolis 
to  the  reservation,  then  on  to  Stewart's  Point  on  the 
coast.  The  people  on  the  reservation,  especially  those 
with  children  in  high  school  and  those  about  to  enter, 
would  like  the  bus  to  take  this  latter  route.  As  it  is 
now,  the  parents  have  to  drive  the  4^  miles  to  the 
pick-up  point  on  the  coast  each  morning  and  after- 
noon. This  poses  a  serious  economic  and  transporta- 
tion problem  and  works  a  hardship  on  those  involved. 
A  father  has  to  drive  his  and  other  children  to  meet 
the  schoolbus,  then  go  several  miles  away  to  work 
himself. 

The  trustees  of  the  Point  Arena  High  School  have 
allegedly  been  asked  to  have  the  schoolbus  rerouted 
to  solve  this  problem  but  have  refused.  Informants 
stated  that  the  refusal  was  probably  based  on  the  fact 
that  there  are  very  few  high  school  students  in  the 
community.  However,  there  will  be  six  students  ready 
for  high  school  next  fall.  For  this  reason,  the  people 
interviewed  feel  that  an  extension  of  the  schoolbus 
service  is  justified  and  should  be  done  in  time  for  the 
next  school  year. 

Informants  stated  that  they  have  not  discussed  this 
problem  with  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  personnel: 
"We  couldn't  get  anything  out  of  them  in  the  past,  so 
we  don't  ask  for  anything  now."  (This  seems  to  be 
a  common  attitude  among  Indians  in  California.) 

A  few  of  the  young  people  here  and  from  other 
reserA^ations  have  taken  apartments  in  nearby  cities 
such  as  Ilealdsburg,  Santa  Rosa,  etc.,  in  order  to  at- 
tend high  school.  This  has  its  obvious  social  and  eco- 
nomic disadvantages,  especially  when  j'oung  girls  are 
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involved.  In  other  eases  reported,  the  parents  have 
moved  off  the  reservation  so  that  their  children  can 
have  the  advantage  of  a  high  school  education  and 
still  live  at  home. 

The  Economy 

The  economic  level  is  quite  low.  The  principal  source 
of  income  is  from  the  logging  industry  of  the  sur- 
rounding mountain  area.  Almost  all  of  the  able-bodied 
men  are  employed  as  loggers  and  in  the  lumbermill 
several  miles  away.  (It  should  be  added  that  Indians 
have  the  reputation  of  being  excellent  loggers  and 
woodsmen  in  California.)  The  U.S.  Forest  Service 
might  provide  careers  for  Indian  youths  who  can  qual- 
ify academically  or  otherwise.  This  avenue  to  a  use- 
ful and  rewarding  career  should  be  investigated. 

Ijogging  is  seasonal,  reportedly  from  around  May 
until  the  first  big  rains  which  are  variable  but  usually 
occur  around  October.  Full-time  work  is  possible  for 
about  seven  months.  During  the  off-season  the  men 
do  agricultural  work  in  the  valley  when  available. 
However,  the  big  demand  for  labor  occurs  during  the 
harvest  season  while  the  men  are  still  involved  in 
logging.  Unemplo3''ment  insurance  is  collected  during 
the  periods  when  work  cannot  be  obtained.  Because 
of  the  distance  to  the  valley,  the  women  are  unable 
to  earn  extra  income  during  the  harvest  season  unless 
they  move  down  to  the  valley  for  this  period.  This 
presents  problems  and,  consequently,  is  not  commonly 
done. 

Crops  are  not  grown  on  the  reservation  due  to 
lack  of  water  for  irrigation.  Several  informants  stated 
that  they  believed  the  soil  would  produce  excellent 
vegetable  gardens  if  water  were  available.  There  are 


many  oak  trees  both  on  the  reservation  itself  and  in 
the  surrounding  area.  These  produce  enough  acorns 
to  enable  the  people  to  process  all  of  the  acorn  meal 
that  they  need  with  excess  to  spare.  This  valuable 
food  is  prepared  and  eaten  in  most  households.  How- 
ever, some  of  the  younger  people  allegedly  do  not 
like  it.  Wild  berries  are  also  gathered  in  large  quan- 
tities in  season ;  in  fact,  the  Pomo  name  for  this  area 
is  "  Shu-nu-nu-shenal, "  which  loosely  translated 
means  "place  of  many  huckleberries,"  or  an  equiva- 
lent meaning.  Fish  and  shellfish,  especially  abalones, 
are  obtained  from  the  ocean.  Various  kinds  of  seaweed 
and  kelp  are  gathered  and  eaten.  A  small  amount  of 
game  (deer,  etc.)  is  occasionally  available. 

Both  acorn  meal,  kelp,  and  seaweed  (or  seagrass, 
as  it  is  called  here)  were  on  hand  in  several  of  the 
households  visited.  The  seaweed  and  kelp  are  fried 
or  boiled.  Fish  and  abalones  are  always  cooked  and 
never  eaten  raw. 

The  problems  of  low  income,  high  living  expenses, 
and  underemployment  due  to  the  seasonal  nature  of 
the  work  available  and  the  skills  of  the  Indians  are 
present  at  Stewart's  Point  Reservation  as  they  are 
in  all  of  the  Indian  settlements  so  far  visited.  This 
is  probably  true  for  the  majority  of  the  Indian  reser- 
vations and  raneherias  in  California  and  perhaps  for 
a  large  number  of  off-reservation  Indians.  Unemploy- 
ment is  not  a  problem  now  at  Stewart's  Point,  as  it 
is  elsewhere.  Work  is  available  for  able-bodied  log- 
gers, even  though  seasonal.  However,  the  fear  was 
expressed  by  a  couple  of  informants  that  perhaps  the 
area  timber  resources  may  be  depleted  in  the  near 
future,  in  which  case  their  primary  means  of  making 
a  living  would  cease. 
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June  3, 1964 

Mr.  Thomas  Weaver,  Executive  Secretary 
State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs 
Room  3023,  State  Building 
1111  Jackson  Street 
Oakland,  California  94607 

Dear  Mr.  AVeaver: 

In  response  to  your  request  of  May  19  for  informa- 
tion regarding  the  potential  for  financing  housing  for 
American  Indians  through  the  low-rent  program  of 
the  Public  Housing  Administration,  we  are  sending 
you  general  statements  describing  the  conventional 
low-rent  public  housing  program  and  the  special  mu- 
tual-help program  which  is  proceeding  in  a  limited 
number  of  Iiidian  communities  under  a  three-way 
cooperative  effort  of  housing  authorities  established 
under  tribal  councils,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  this  agency. 

The  fact  sheet  on  "Low-rent  Housing  for  American 
Indians"  describes  briefly  the  fact  that  the  tribal 
councils  of  Indian  tribes  with  particular  types  of 
government  have  the  same  power  to  create  local  hous- 
ing authorities  as  state  governments  do.  A  review  of 
the  charters  and  organizational  structures  has  indi- 
cated to  BIA  and  PIIA  attorneys  that  many  tribes 
and  rancheros  in  California  do  not  have  the  power  to 
create  housing  authorities.  The  one  exception  which 
has  come  to  our  attention  thus  far  is  the  Quechan 
Tribal  Housing  Authority  on  the  Fort  Yuma  Reser- 
vation which  is  proceeding  with  the  development  of  a 
30-unit  program  under  the  mutual-help  provision. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  that  nationally 
some  34  Indian  housing  authorities  are  undertaking 
mutual-help  programs  for  a  total  of  1,500  units  fol- 
lowing the  experience  developed  in  a  pilot  program 
on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  in  Arizona  where  10 
dwellings  have  been  substantiall}^  completed  and  20 
more  will  be  started  in  the  near  future.  In  addition, 
several  Indian  housing  authorities  have  proceeded 
under  the  conventional  low-rent  program.  In  our  re- 
gion these  include  the  Fort  Peck  Housing  Authority 
with  programs  at  Poplar  and  Wolf  Point,  Montana  on 
the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation ;  the  Blackf  eet  In- 
dian Housing  Authority  at  Wapato,  Washington  ;  and 
the  Wind  River  Housing  Authority  at  Fort  Washakie, 
AVyoming. 

It  also  is  possible  for  communities  on  Indian  reser- 
vations to  construct  low-rent  public  housing  with  the 
assistance  of  housing  authorities  organized  under  Cali- 
fornia state  law  by  the  government  of  a  county  or  an 
incorporated  community.  In  this  case,  a  proposal  to 
build  a  low-rent  project  would  be  subject  to  the  state 
requirement  of  a  local  referendum  approving  the  proj- 
ect. As  we  gain  experience  with  the  application  of  the 
low-rent  program  to  the  housing  needs  of  Indian  fami- 
lies and  elderly,  we  will  be  happy  to  respond  to 
further  inquiries.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  in- 
volved in  the  program  as  well  and  the  area  and  agency 
BIA  staff  will  be  kept  informed  of  developments  in 


the  program.  I  am  sure  you  are  accustomed  to  work- 
ing with  Mr.  Leonard  Hill,  BIA  area  director  in 
Sacramento. 

Thank  you  for  your  inquiry.  If  we  can  supply 
additional  information,  please  let  us  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Louis  B.  Ambler,  Jr. 
Regional  Director 

Public  Housing  Administration 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
San  Francisco 
Enc. 

May  29, 1963 

Honorable  Philleo  Nash 
Commissioner 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Washington  25,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Nash : 

Your  agency  has  requested  us  to  develop  a  program 
that  could  meet  the  housing  needs  of  low-income  In- 
dian families  on  reservations,  stressing  their  desire  for 
home  ownership,  their  extreme  meager  financial  re- 
sources, and  their  potential  for  contributing  personal 
resources  in  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
housing.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indian  families, 
we  have  developed  a  mutual-help  housing  program 
under  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937  under 
which  the  financial  and  technical  aid  available  under 
that  act  Avould  be  combined  with  mutual-help  contri- 
butions by  the  Indian  tribes,  and  with  service  and 
assistance  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  provide 
housing  which  would  meet  such  needs. 

In  the  course  of  the  development  of  this  program, 
we  and  representatives  of  our  agencies  have  consulted 
from  time  to  time  with  respect  to  both  the  features 
of  the  program  and  the  responsibilities  which  should 
be  borne  by  our  respective  agencies.  As  a  result  of 
these  consultations  and  correspondence,  we  have  ar- 
rived at  certain  understandings  of  a  suitable  division 
of  responsibilities  between  the  PHA  and  the  BIA  in 
the  development  and  operation  of  the  first  mutual- 
help  housing  project.  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
outline  the  elements  of  our  understanding  so  that,  if 
it  meets  with  your  agreement,  we  can  pass  it  on  to 
our  respective  regional  and  area  offices  with  the 
further  understanding  that  it  is  subject  to  modifica- 
tion as  we  gain  experience  in  the  program. 

It  is  recognized  that,  in  this  mutual-help  housing 
program  for  Indians,  there  are  substantial  differences 
from  the  conventional  PHA-aided  low-rent  housing 
program.  Some  of  these  differences  stem  from  (1) 
unique  ethnic  patterns  and  ways  of  living,  (2)  land 
tenure  patterns,  (3)  the  element  of  "ownership"  and 
the  effect  of  "oAvnership"  incentives,  (4)  extremely 
low  economic  base,  (5)  rural  rather  than  urban  atti- 
tudes, and   (6)  the  unique  relationships  between  the 
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occupants,  the  local  housing  authority,  and  the  fed- 
eral o-overnment.  Because  of  these  factors,  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  PHA  regional  directors  and  the  BIA 
area  directors  work  in  close  cooperation  and  that  con- 
tacts with  tribal  governments,  various  agencies,  and 
individual  tribal  members  be  made  at  the  field  level 
in  cooperation  with  and  through  the  superintendents 
of  the  reservations. 

A.     BUREAU  OF   INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

In  relation  to  mutual-help   housing   projects,   the 
BIA  will  do  the  following: 

1.  Designate,  for  each  mutual-help  project,  a 
representative  of  the  BIA  to  act  as  a  coordinator 
with  the  PHA  and  tribal  housing  authority. 

2.  Assist  the  tribal  government  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  workable  program  for  submission  to 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

3.  Aid  the  tribal  housing  authority  in  the  prep- 
aration of  the  application  for  program  reserva- 
tion for  submission  to  the  PHA.  To  support  the 
application,  the  BIA  will  conduct  and  prepare, 
or  assist  the  tribal  housing  authority  in  the  con- 
duct and  preparation  of,  sample  surveys  and 
reports  on  income,  existing  housing,  family  sizes, 
and  attitudes  toward  mutual-help  participation. 

4.  Assist  the  tribal  housing  authority  in  the 
preparation  of  the  development  program,  includ- 
ing site  selection  and  description,  preliminary 
sketches,  outline  specifications,  utility  analysis, 
budgets  (including  costs  for  materials,  partici- 
pant contribution,  and  nonpartieipant  leadsmen 
and  skilled  craftsmen),  and  data  on  financial 
feasibility. 

5.  Assist  the  tribal  housing  authority  to  pre- 
pare dwelling  unit  designs,  site  plans,  engineer- 
ing studies,  and  preliminary  and  final  working 
drawings  and  specifications. 

6.  Assist  the  tribal  housing  authority  with  site 
selection  and  land  aecjuisition  services,  including 
appraisals,  engineering  surveys,  soil  investiga- 
tions, maps,  title  evidence,  negotiations,  and  other 
actions  and  documents,  as  necessary. 

7.  To  the  extent  they  are  not  adequately  pro- 
vided by  the  tribal  housing  authority  or  other- 
wise without  charge  to  the  mutual-help  project 
or  participants,  the  BIA  will  provide  the  tribal 
housing  authority  with  adequate  construction 
services,  including  overall  superintendence,  in- 
spection (including  quality  of  materials  and  con- 
struction and  adherence  to  specifications),  work- 
ing documents,  purchasing,  accounting,  cost 
control,  and  security  of  materials,  equipment,  and 
tools. 

8.  Assist  the  tribe  in  encouraging,  within  the 
limits  of  economy  and  feasibility,  the  use  in  the 
projects  of  locally  developed  or  manufactured 
materials  or  products. 

9.  Upon  request  of  the  tribal  housing  authority 
or  the  PHA,  the  BIA  will  assist  the  authority  in 


the  establishment,  subject  to  approval  of  the 
PHA,  of  maximum  income  limits,  operating 
charges,  and  other  conditions  of  eligibility  and 
occupancy  applicable  to  participants,  and  in  the 
selection  and  organization  of  qualified  partici- 
pants and  replacements  for  any  of  the  partici- 
pants. 

10.  Determine,  or  assist  the  tribal  housing  au- 
thority in  eslablishing  wage  rates  for  tlie  partic- 
ipants and  for  any  nonparticipants  employed  in 
the  development  of  the  projects, 

11.  To  the  extent  that  the  BIA  or  the  PHA  de- 
termines that  administrative  services  are  not  ade- 
quately provided  by  the  tribal  housing  authority 
or  otherwise  without  charge  to  the  mutual-help 
project  or  participants,  the  BIA  will  provide  for 
administration  of  the  project.  The  expenses  of 
such  administration  may  be  repaid  in  whole  or 
in  part  by  the  tribal  housing  authority  from  the 
monthly  service  charges  paid  by  the  mutual-help 
participants.  Such  administration  will  include  se- 
lection and  certification  of  eligibility  of  partici- 
pants; collection  of  participant  payments;  main- 
tenance of  book  of  accounts;  preparation  of 
budgets;  preparation  of  required  reports  and  fi- 
nancial statements;  periodic  reexamination  of 
pai'ticipants'  income;  inspection  of  dwellings  to 
assure  proper  housekeeping  and  maintenance ; 
maintenance  and  repair  in  case  of  participants' 
failure  to  take  such  action ;  obtaining  of  required 
insurance  coverage ;  provision  of  legal  services 
when  necessary;  and  enforcement  of  all  require- 
ments of  the  agreement  between  the  participant 
and  the  housing  authority. 

12.  Upon  request  by  the  PHA,  the  BIA  will 
review  and  approve  operating  budgets  and  insur- 
ance policies  for  the  project  and  transmit  them 
to  the  PHA;  conduct  fiscal  audits,  management 
reviews,  occupancy  audits  and  maintenance  engi- 
neering surveys ;  certify  to  the  PHA  that  the  low- 
rent  character  of  the  project  is  being  maintained 
and  that  the  other  requirements  of  the  tribal 
housing  authority's  annual  contributions  contract 
are  being  met;  and  take  anj^  steps  necessary  to 
obtain  correction  of  any  deficiencies  found. 

13.  Coordinate  with  the  public  health  service 
for  the  provision  of  health  and  sanitary  facilities 
for  anticipated  or  proposed  projects.  ^Vhere  the 
PHS  will  not  be  able  to  provide  such  facilities  in 
time  for  the  completion  of  an  anticipated  or  pro- 
posed projects,  the  BIA,  the  PHA,  and  the  tribe 
will  arrive  at  a  mutually  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment for  the  provision  of  such  health  and  sani- 
tary facilities  as  a  condition  to  proceeding  with 
the  project.  The  BIA  will  certify  to  PHA  that 
PHS  specifications  for  installation,  inspection, 
and  performance  of  such  facilities  have  been  met. 

14.  Endeavor  to  formulate  training  programs 
for  the  mutual-help  participants  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  highest  level  of  competence  in  the  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  their  homes. 
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B.     PUBLIC  HOUSING  ADMINISTRATION 

In  relation  to  mutual-help  housing  projects,  the 
PHA  will  do  the  following : 

1.  Assist  the  tribal  government  and  the  tribal 
housing  authority  in  the  performance  of  the  or- 
ganizational steps  to  qualify  for  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  PHA. 

2.  Furnish  advice  to  the  tribal  housing  au- 
thority^ and  the  BIA  on  the  analysis  of  the  mar- 
ket surveys  made  to  support  the  application  for 
program  reservation. 

3.  Determine  the  number  of  dwelling  units  for 
each  program  reservation. 

4.  Furnish  advice  to  the  tribal  housing  author- 
ity and  the  BIA  on  all  aspects  of  site  selection. 

5.  Furnish  advice  to  the  tribal  housing  author- 
ity and  the  BIA  on  the  preparation  of  the  de- 
velopment program. 

6.  Prepare  an  annual  contributions  contract 
(providing,  among  other  things,  for  loans  and 
annual  contributions  from  the  PHA),  and  pro- 
vide loans  and  annvial  contributions  in  accord- 
ance therewith. 

7.  Prepare  contract  forms  for  use  by  the  tri- 
bal housing  authority  in  contracting  with  mu- 
tual-help participants. 

8.  Approve  each  project  from  the  standpoint 
of  minimum  health,  safetj^,  and  occupancy  stand- 
ards, and  consult  with  the  BIA  concerning 
standards  of  livability. 

9.  Provide  initial  training  in  development  and 
management  procedures  for  personnel  of  the  tri- 
bal housing  authority  and  the  BIA  who  will  be 
working  on  mutual-help  projects. 

10.  Conduct  periodic  visits  for  inspection  of 
the  projects  during  construction  to  ensure  that 
the  PHA's  requirements  are  being  met  (the 
tribal  housing  authority  will  be  charged  a  fee 
for  this  service,  as  required  by  law,  such  fee  to 
be  included  in  the  development  cost  of  the 
project). 

11.  Prepare  forms  of  resolutions  to  be  adopted 
by  the  tribal  housing  authority  which  will  estab- 
lish operating  policies,  procedures,  and  guide- 
lines for  the  authority's  operations. 

If  the  foregoing  is  in  accord  with  your  understand- 
ing, I  would  appreciate  your  signing  this  letter  in 
the  space  indicated  below  and  returning  it  to  me 
for  duplication,  so  that  we  may  provide  printed  cop- 
ies for  use  by  personnel  in  both  our  agencies.  En- 
closed is  a  signed  copy  of  this  letter  wiiich  you  may 
retain  as  your  copy  of  our  agreement. 

Sincerely  j^ours, 

Marie  C.  McGuire 
Commissioner 

Public  Housing  Administration 
Agreed : 

Philleo  Nash 

Commissioner 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
Branch  of  Plant  Management 

Summary  Report 

Preliminary  Indian  Housing  Surveys 

California  Reservations 

Preliminary  Indian  housing  surveys  were  conducted 
during  the  period  August  through  December  1963  by 
various  representatives  of  the  field  technical  office,  in 
cooperation  with  representatives  from  the  Sacramento 
area  office  and  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  Sacra- 
mento office,  on  41  nonterminal  California  Indian  res- 
ervations. Results  of  these  surveys  are  attached  in 
tabulated  form. 

The  knowledge  and  experience  obtained  during 
these  survej^s,  together  with  data  and  information 
collected  in  discussions  with  various  officials  en- 
countered in  California,  were  utilized  to  extend  the 
survey  estimated  housing  requirements  to  include  the 
remaining  16  nonterminal  reservations  not  visited  by 
the  joint  team  or  FTO  representatives.  Results  of  this 
projected  estimation  are  attached  as  a  continuation  of 
the  tabulated  survey  information.  Grand  totals  are 
shown  which  summarize  the  total  preliminary  esti- 
mated housing  requirement  for  all  nonterminal  Cali- 
fornia reservations.  These  grand  totals  indicate  1,129 
occupied  housing  units  on  the  57  listed  reservations, 
154  units  (14  percent)  of  which  were  considered  ade- 
quate; 654  units  (58  percent)  required  renovations 
totaling  $2,250,000,  at  an  average  estimated  cost  of 
$3,440  per  unit;  321  units  (28  percent)  require  re- 
placement totaling  $3,350,000,  at  an  average  estimated 
cost  of  $10,436  per  unit,  for  an  estimated  grand  total 
cost  of  $5,600,000.  The  reservations  on  this  tabulation 
are  numbered  in  accordance  with  the  numbering 
shown  on  U.S.  Public  Health  Service  map  "Nontermi- 
nal California  Reservations,"  copy  of  which  was 
obtained  at  the  Sacramento  area  office  during  the  week 
25/31  August.  Reservations  not  listed  were  reported 
by  area  and/or  PHS  representatives  to  be  presently 
vacant  or  unoccupied. 

Although  the  above  quoted  estimated  grand  total 
cost  is  for  a  statewide  housing  program  and  includes 
all  57  listed  nonterminal  California  reservations,  suffi- 
cient evidence  and  collected  data  is  available  to  indi- 
cate that  an  "all-inclusive"  program  is  not  entirely 
justifi.ed;  is  not  believed  to  be  equitable;  and  prob- 
ably would  not  be  locally  expedient  or  well  received. 
Some  factors  which  should  be  considered  in  the  final 
evaluation  and  formulation  of  a  proposed  program 
are: 

a.  Tribal  financial  resources  and  reserves ; 

b.  average  age  of  tribal  groups ; 

c.  ratios  of  unemployable  persons  to  available 
labor  force  within  tribal  groups ; 

d.  work  opportunities  within  the  commutation 
zone; 

e.  average  yearly  employment  of  reservation 
residents ; 

f.  relative  integration  of  reservation  work 
force  into  local  business  activities  and  employ- 
ment opportunities ; 
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g.  relation    of    reservation    residents 
yearly  per  capita  income  to  local  community  or 
county  average  yearly  per  capita  income ; 

h.  housing  previously  furnished  by  others  to 
tribal  elements ;  and ; 

i.  present  relative  maintenance  status  of  these 
housing  units. 

Other  applicable  factors  will  be  evident  to  area 
officials  during  the  final  formulation  of  an  acceptable 
recommended  program  and  the  preparation  of  suitable 
justification.  It  is  believed,  however,  from  available 
information,  the  listed  nonterminal  reservations  can 
be  divided  into  four  (4)  categories  : 

(1)  Program  recommended 

(2)  Program  of  doubtful  equitableness 

(3)  Program  not  recommended 

(4)  Unknown 

The  majority  of  the  16  listed  reservations,  not  vis- 
ited by  FTO  representatives,  must  of  necessity  be 
placed  in  the  "unknown"  category  and  recommenda- 
tions should  be  made  by  area  officials.  The  4  categories 
are  separately  listed  below : 

Category  1— (Recommended) 


Reservation 


Estimated 

total  cost 

for  program 


Alturas _.  $51,000 

Cedarville 63 ,000 

Fort  Bidwell 47,500 

Lookout-, 9.000 

XL  Ranch 22,000 

Big  Bend  (Henderson) 18,000 

Roarins;  Creek 9.700 

Susanville 27,000 

Grindstone  Creek 31,500 

Enterprise 1 ,500 

Colusa  (Cahil  Dehe) 44,000 

Fort  Independence 71 ,900 

Santa  Rosa  (Kings  County) --  189,000 

San  Manuel 39,500 

CahuiUa 46,300 

Morongo 254,200 

Pechansa 36,000 

Santa  Rosa  (Riverside  County) _ 17,000 

Torres-Martinez 97,000 

Soboba 568,000 

Campo 91 .300 

Inaja 31,500 

La  JoUa 68,200 

Los  Coyotes 36,400 

Manzanita 22,400 

Mesa  Grande 121,400 

Pala 450,900 

Pauma-Yuima 40,700 

Rincon 170,500 

Santa  Ysabel 196.600 

Sycuan 47,800 

Sulphur  Bank 30.000 

Dry  Creek 25.000 

Rumsey 6,000 

Shingle  Springs 6.000 

Jackson 18,000 

Sheep  Ranch 13,000 

37  reservations S3,018,800 


It  is  considered  that  programs  on  the  above  listed 
reservations  can  be  readily  justified. 


Category  2— (Doubtful) 


Reservation 


Estimated 

total  cost 

for  program 


Tuolumne 837,500 

Big  Pine 47,300 

Lone  Pine 83,500 

Barona  Ranch 90,400 

San  Pasqual 37,200 

Viejas  (Baron  Long) 116,800 

6  reservations 5412,700 


The  principal  reasons  why  housing  programs  on 
these  reservations  are  considered  of  doubtful  nature 
are  as  follows : 

Tiiolumne: 

The  resident  families  appear  to  be  well  integrated 
into  the  local  community ;  apparently  are  econom- 
ically stable ;  and,  homes  are  about  average  for  those 
observed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  in  this  upland 
area  of  the  Sierra. 

Big  Pine: 

This  reservation  settlement  is  adjacent  to  the  town 
of  Big  Pine  and  occupied  housing  units  correspond 
comparatively  to  the  lower  half  of  the  apparent  com- 
munity level.  However,  6  of  the  10  houses  surveyed 
were  substantial-type  relocation  structures  requiring 
general  maintenance  repairs,  averaging  $1,533  per 
unit,  cost  of  which  would  normally  be  expected  to  be 
provided  by  the  owners  in  any  average  community. 
Two  of  the  four  houses  considered  substandard  and 
listed  for  replacement  are  occupied  by  families  re- 
putedly possessing  sufficient  financial  resources  to 
provide  adequate  quarters  under  their  own  initiative 
witliout  assistance.  The  two  exceptions  were  substand- 
ard replaceable  units,  apparently  occupied  by  possible 
relief  cases,  where  programmed  assistance  could  be 
readily  justified. 

Lone  Pine: 

This  reservation  settlement  is  contiguous  with  the 
town  of  Long  Pine  and  occupied  housing  units  cor- 
respond to  the  apparent  median  community  level. 
Twentj'-one  of  the  surveyed  structures  were  substan- 
tial-type relocation  units,  14  of  which  could  be  re- 
stored to  original  (or  higher)  condition  at  an  aver- 
age estimated  cost  of  $1,270  per  unit  and  7  were 
in  a  badly  misused  condition  which  would  require  an 
estimated  $3,660  per  unit  to  restore  original  condi- 
tion. Five  units  were  essentially  substantial  struc- 
tures which  would  necessitate  an  estimated  renova- 
tion expenditure  of  $3,620  per  unit  to  become  equal 
to  the  average  community  level.  All  family  groups  in 
the  above  units  appeared  to  be  well  integrated  into 
the  local  economy,  not  destitute  or  unable  to  provide 
adequate  facilities  for  themselves.  The  remaining  two 
units  were  sub.standard  replaceable  rough  frame 
shacks,  occupied  by  apparent  relief  cases,  where  pro- 
grammed assistance  could  be  readily  justified. 
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Barona  Ranch: 

This  reservation  is  located  in  a  progressive  area 
northeasterly  of  San  Diego  where  many  suburban 
homes  and  estates  are  under  development.  The  aver- 
age age  of  residents  is  well  below  middle  life,  most 
are  employable  and  generally  are  employed  as  skilled 
labor  in  the  construction  industry  or  as  skilled  labor 
on  local  ranches.  It  is  also  indicated  the  average  an- 
imal family  income  of  residents  compares  very  favor- 
ably to  the  pattern  for  the  United  States.  Sixty-eight 
percent  of  the  occupied  houses  were  constructed  of 
concrete  as  relocation  housing  units  in  the  middle  or 
late  30 's;  however,  it  is  presently  estimated  renova- 
tion costs  will  average  $3,616  per  unit  to  restore  origi- 
nal condition. 

San  Pasqual: 

This  reservation  tract  is  located  in  a  rapidly  grow- 
ing district  northeasterly  of  Escondido  where  subur- 
ban homes  and  estates  are  under  development.  Tribal 
residents  are  well  integrated  into  the  community  ac- 
tivities and  are  generally  employed  in  local  industries 
or  construction  activities  with  fair  average  incomes. 
The  nine  houses  occupied  and  surveyed  were  all  of 
frame  construction  and  essentially  modern ;  however, 
to  place  these  units  on  a  comunity  level  comparable 
to  those  in  the  immediate  vicinity  will  require  an 
average  estimated  renovation  cost  of  approximately 
$4,150  per  unit. 

Viejas  (Baron  Long) : 

This  reservation  tract  is  located  in  a  valley  area 
easterly  from  El  Cajon.  Residents  are  generally  em- 
ployed as  semiskilled  or  common  laborers  in  local 
construction  or  ranching  activities.  Of  the  34  houses 
presently  occupied  and  surveyed,  25  were  relocation 
frame  structures  of  substantial  modern  type  con- 
structed in  the  middle  30  's,  and  3  were  original  ranch 
dwellings.  The  majority  have  been  badly  misused  and 
not  maintained.  Renovation  costs  on  these  units  are 
estimated  to  average  $3,200  per  unit  to  restore  origi- 
nal conditions.  Average  estimated  renovation  cost  on 
the  remaining  six  units  surveyed,  most  of  which  are 
basically  semipermanent  structures,  is  $4,200  per  unit. 

Category  3— (Program  Not  Recommended) 


Reservation 


Estimated 

total  cost 

for  program 


Hoopa  Valley S500,000 

Hoopa  Extension  (Klamath  Strip) 145,000 

Bisliop 473,500 

Cabazon 4,400 

Agua  Caliente  (Palm  Springs) 10,000 

5  reservations $1,13  2 ,900 


The  principal  reasons  why  housing  programs  on 
these  reservations  are  not  recommended  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hoopa  Valley  and  Hoopa  Extension  (Klamath  Strip)  : 

Statistical  information  on  file  in  the  Hoopa  area 

field  office  records  and  discussions  with   responsible 

local  personnel  disclosed  Hoopa  Valley  to  be  a  high 


employment  and  high  per  capita  income  area.  It  is 
located  in  the  center  of  Humboldt  County,  in  the 
heart  of  the  largest  sustained  yield  forest  location  in 
northern  California.  Hoopa  Village  is  populated  in 
near  equal  proportions  of  Indians  living  on  trust 
land,  Indians  living  on  fee  land  and  Caucasians  living 
on  owned  or  leased  land.  All  derive  their  principal 
income  from  the  timber  industry,  are  thoroughly  in- 
tegrated, receive  equal  employment  opportunities  and 
identical  wages  for  like  work  in  trades,  either  in  the 
forests  or  in  the  four  large  mills  located  in  the  val- 
ley. Employment  varies  with  seasonal  conditions,  but 
averages  from  9  to  11  months  per  year,  dependent 
upon  yearly  rainfall.  Labor  rates  are  generally  the 
highest  paid-in  northern  California  and  varies  from 
$2.30  per  hour  for  common  labor  to  $4.76  per  hour 
for  operator  (generally).  An  economic  study  pre- 
pared for  the  Hoopa  Valley  Business  Council  by 
Andrew  H.  Trice,  Ph.D.,  in  September  1962,  states 
that  the  1960  per  capita  income  in  Humboldt  County 
was  about  $2,465.  He  estimates  income  per  person  in 
the  Hoopa  area  to  be  about  90  percent  of  the  county 
average  and  that  people  of  Indian  blood  appear  to 
earn  at  essentially  the  same  rate  as  non-Indians.  The 
chief  resource  of  the  area  is  timber  and  most  workers 
in  the  county  regardless  of  racial  origin  are  employed 
in  the  forests  or  forest  products  industries. 

Tribal  income  from  sustained  yield  management  of 
nonallotted  reservation  forest  lands  kept  in  commu- 
nity ownership  are  yielding  income  exceeding  one  mil- 
lion dollars  per  year.  A  portion  of  this  income  is 
distributed  semiannually  to  Hoopa  Valley  tribal  mem- 
bers under  the  tribal  financial  plan.  The  semiannual 
timber  income  to  be  distributed  to  the  1,132  people 
presently  on  tribal  rolls  in  December  1963  was  re- 
ported to  be  $622.50  per  person.  A  like  amount  will 
be  paid  in  April  1964.  A  tribal  reserve  of  one  million 
dollars  is  maintained  on  deposit  under  the  present 
financial  plan. 

An  additional  factor  which  should  be  considered  in 
formulating  any  housing  improvement  program  in 
Humboldt  County  is  the  proposed  water  development 
plan  for  the  Trinity-Lower  Klamath  Rivers.  This  wa- 
ter development  and  utilization  plan,  proposed  jointly 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation-California  Water  Re- 
sources Board,  would  ultimately  develop  the  entire 
Trinity  River  and  Lower  Klamath  Rivers  with  a  series 
of  high  impounding  dams  for  retention  and  diversion 
to  southern  California  of  all  excess  runoff  from  these 
watersheds.  The  proposal  calls  for  total  completion 
within  25  years  and  reported  tentative  dam  sites 
would  inundate  all  habitable  land  in  Hoopa  Valley 
and  Hoopa  extension. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  generalized  outline  of 
local  conditions  that  a  housing  program  at  this  loca- 
tion would  be  extremely  difficult  to  justify.  The  aver- 
age housing  condition  of  Indians  and  non-Indians  in 
this  composite  integrated  community  are  essentially 
indistinguishable  and  appear  to  be  typical  for  a 
county  community  of  this  forest  industry  country. 
Recommendation  and  execution  of  any  housing  im- 
provement project  at  Hoopa  Valley  and  Hoopa  exten- 
sion  (Klamath  strip)  should  be  only  on  an  extreme 
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welfare  or  hardship  basis ;  however,  a  tribal  sponsored 
and  financed  self-help  program  would  be  advantageous 
and  advisable. 

Bishop: 

This  reservation  settlement  is  virtually  surrounded 
by  the  original  town  and  its  unincorporated  outlying 
portions  of  recent  development.  A  major  county  high- 
way, leading  to  two  westerly  very  recent  housing  de- 
velopments, bisects  the  reservation  with  approximately 
one-third  of  the  settlement  area  situated  on  the  south 
and  two-thirds  situated  on  the  north  side  of  this  high- 
way. US  Highway  395  traverses  the  northerlj^  reser- 
vation boundary. 

Comparison  of  housing  in  the  reservation  settlement 
with  the  original  town  and  its  older  outlying  sections, 
bordering  the  reservation,  gives  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression of  equality,  except  for  27  rough  frame  shacks 
which  could  and  should  be  removed  and  replaced  un- 
der a  tribal  self-help  development  program. 

The  housing  at  this  location  is  generally  superior 
to  that  encountered  on  other  California  reservations. 
Statistically,  30  percent  were  classed  as  entirely  ade- 
quate, 53  percent  as  subject  to  renovation,  and  17 
percent  as  replaceable  units.  This  percentage  shows 
better  than  average  habitable  condition  in  compari- 
son with  the  general  average  throughout  California. 
Eighty-eight  of  the  161  houses  surveyed  were  substan- 
tial type  relocation  units,  67  constructed  of  masonry, 
and  21  of  frame  and  redwood  shingles  on  concrete 
slab  foundation.  Thirty-three  masonry  constructed 
units  were  in  excellent  repair  and  considered  ade- 
quate, 34  were  in  need  of  repairs  and  would  require 
an  average  estimated  expenditure  of  $2,930  per  unit 
to  restore  original  condition.  All  21  of  the  frame- 
shingle  units  were  classed  for  renovation  due  to  their 
not  having  inside  bathrooms  and  small  size.  The  aver- 
age renovation  cost  to  provide  bathroom,  restore  orig- 
inal condition  and/or  provide  additional  living  space 
for  large  families  was  estimated  at  $3,340  per  unit. 
Fifteen  new  or  recently  constructed  houses  of  very 
substantial  type  were  all  considered  entirely  adequate. 

Cabazon: 

This  reservation  is  contiguous  with  the  northeast- 
erly city  limits  of  Indio.  It  has  one  occupied  dwelling, 
housing  a  family  of  three  adults.  Although  this  house 
is  a  fair  farm-type  structure,  in  comparison  with 
homes  in  Indio,  it  would  be  considered  substandard. 
Renovations  to  place  it  on  the  average  Indio  level  are 
estimated  to  cost  $4,400;  however,  the  owner  stated 
that  he  was  planning  to  relocate  his  homesite  and 
build  a  new  home  in  the  near  future.  Additionally,  he 
is  apparently  in  a  very  good  financial  position,  fully 
able  to  carry  out  the  mentioned  plan  without  as- 
sistance. 

Agna  Calient e  (Palm  Springs): 

It  is  believed  that  with  the  financial  background  of 
this  reservation  any  housing  improvement  program 
should  be  on  a  tribal  financed  self-help  basis,  unless 
welfare  assistance  cases  are  established. 


Category  4— (Conditions  Unknown  to  F.T.O.) 

(Program  recommendafions  to  be  made  by  area) 


Estimated 
total  cost 
Reservation  for  program 


Coast  Indian  Community  (Resigliini) $65,000 

Trinidad 50,000 

Laytonville 90,000 

Manchester 70,000 

Point  Arena 40,000 

Round  Valley 350,000 

Stewart's  Point 35,000 

Tule  River 185,600 

Santa  Ynez 150,000 

9  reservations SI ,035,600 


Inasmuch  as  FTO  representatives  were  not  able  to 
survey  housing  conditions  on  the  above  listed  reserva- 
tions, due  to  time  limitation,  it  is  believed  knowledge- 
able area  officials  will  be  in  a  better  position  to  make 
these  recommendations  during  the  formulation  of  a 
statewide  housing  improvement  program. 

Pictures  of  typical  housing  units  at  various  loca- 
tions are  attached  and  identified  by  reservation.  Pho- 
tographic records  were  not  attempted  or  obtained  on 
all  reservations.  Tribal  representatives  requested  that 
no  pictures  be  taken  at  some  locations. 

Summary  report  assembled  and  prepared  by: 


W.  V.  Heusted, 
Field  Technical  Office, 
Branch  of  Plant  Management, 
Littleton,  Colorado 


January  6, 1964 


May  19,  1964 

Dr.  William  Baum,  Director 
Indian  Health  Area  Office 
Public  Health  Service 
4110  North  16th  Street 
Phoenix,  Arizona 

Dear  Dr.  Baum : 

Our  commission  has  the  responsibility  of  investigat- 
ing problems  of  Indians  residing  in  California.  These 
may  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  problems  result- 
ing from  federal  termination.  At  the  present  we  are 
conducting  a  survey  of  housing  and  sanitation  of  In- 
dian living  areas  in  the  state. 

Mr.  Leonard  Hill  of  the  Sacramento  area  office.  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs,  stated  in  a  recent  letter  that 
federal  termination  of  some  Indian  rancherias  has 
been  deferred  in  order  to  retain  for  them  eligibility 
to  participate  in  a  sanitation  and  waste  disposal  pro- 
gram under  the  division  of  Indian  health  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service. 

We  would  appreciate  your  answers  to  the  following 
questions : 

What  is  the  potential  for  California  Indians 
under  this  program  ? 


INDIANS  IN   RURAL  AND  RESERVATION  AREAS 
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California  Reservations  Surveyed  by  F.T.O.  and  P.H.S.  Joint  Team 


Num- 
ber 


2 

3 

4 

6 

7 

9 

10 

12 

13 

14 

16 

18 

25 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

43 

47 

48 

50 
51 
53 

54 

55 
56 
57 
60 
62 
64 
65 
66 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 


Reservation 


Alturas 

Cedarville 

Fort  Bidwell 

Lookout 

XL  Ranch 

Hoopa  Valley' 

Hoopa  Extension' 

Big  Bend  (Henderson) 

Roaring  Creek 

Susanville 

Grindstone  Creek 

Enterprise 

Colusa  (Cachil  Dehe) 

Tuolumne 

Big  Pine 

Bishop 

Fort  Independence 

Lone  Pine 

Santa  Rosa  (Kings  County). 

San  Manuel 

Cabazon 

Cahuilla* 


Morongo 

Pechanga^. 

Santa  Rosa  (Riverside  County)... 

Soboba2 


Torres-Martinez 

Barona  Ranch 

Campo 

Inaja^ 

La  JoUa 

Los  Coyotes 

Manzanita 

Mesa  Grande 

Pala . 

Pauma-Yuima 

Rincon 

San  Pasqual 

Santa  Ysabel* 

Sycuan 

Viejas  (Baron  Long). 

Subtotals 


Dates 

surveyed 

(1963) 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Dec. 
Dec. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


26-30 

26-30 

26-30 

26-30 

26-30 

9-14 

12 

26-30 

26-30 

26-30 

26-30 

26-30 

26-30 

18 

20 

21-23 

20 

20 

19 

13 

9 

8 


Sep.  14 
Oct.  18 
Oct.  8 


Sep. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Sep. 
Sep. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


16 

12 

9 

14 

15-16 

14 

19 

16 

16 

10-11 

17-18 

19 

17-19 

13 

10-11 

14-15 

14-15 


Surveyed 
by 


A.A.H. 
A.A.H. 
A.A.H. 
A.A.H. 
A.A.H. 
W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 
A.A.H. 
A.A.H. 
A.A.H. 
A.A.H. 
A.A.H. 
A.A.H. 
W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 
E.E.D. 
W.V.H. 
E.E.D.  & 

W.V.H. 
E.E.D. 
W.V.H. 
E.E.D.  & 

W.V.H. 
E.E.D.  & 

W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 
E.E.D. 
W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 
E.E.D. 
E.E.D. 
W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 
W.V.H. 


Total 

houses 

surveyed 


7 
7 

19 
1 

11 
153 

37 
2 
1 
9 
9 
1 

11 
9 

10 
161 

11 

28 

20 
5 
1 
9 

45 
4 
3 

60 

13 
25 
15 

3 
14 
10 

4 

14 
78 
11 
33 

9 
24 

5 
34 


926 


Total 
persons 
housed 


(16) 
(23) 
(80) 

(5) 

(30) 

(580) 

(138) 

(7) 

(6) 
(27) 
(24) 

(4) 
(45) 

31 

41 
591 

33 
113 

97 

24 
3 

39 

171 

(12) 

13 

(270) 

55 

120 
45 
(8) 
25 
41 
14 
44 

296 
35 
91 
32 

113 
17 

120 


3,479 


Adequate 
housing 


48 

7 


48 
1 


122 
(13%) 


Renovate 


Number 

of 
hou.ses 


19 

ii 

83 
23 


1 

10 

6 

6 

86 

4 

26 

1 

2 

1 

7^2 

24 

"3 

23 

3 
25 

7 

ii 

9 

2 

6 

45 

9 

16 

9 

IIJ2 

34 


545 

(59%) 


Average 

estimated 

cost 


$5,000 

2,500 

2,000 
3,133 
3,130 


3,000 
3,500 
1,500 
3,500 
3,260 
1,533 
2,566 
4,125 
2,519 
4,000 
3,250 
4,400 
4,453 

3,300 

5,667 

4,913 

,5.767 
3,616 
3,857 

3,560 
3,044 
3,600 
6,417 
3,124 
2,380 
2,720 
4,133 
5,417 

3,435 


$3,246 


Total 

estimated 

cost 


$15,000 

47,505 

22,000 

260,000 

72,000 


27,000 

31,500 

1,500 

35,000 

19,500 

9,200 

220,700 

16,500 

65,500 

4,000 

6,500 

4,400 

33,400 

79,200 

17,000 

113,000 

17,300 
90,400 
27,000 

39,200 
27,400 
7,200 
38,500 
140,600 
21,400 
43,500 
37,200 
62,300 

116,800 


$1,769,200 


Replace 


Number 

of 
houses 


22 
7 
2 
1 


1 
2 
4 

27 
6 
2 

19 
3 

VA 

15 
4 


33 


3 
3 
1 
2 
8 

33 
2 

12 

12K 
5 


259 
(28%) 


Average 

estimated 

cost 


$9,000 
9,000 

9,000 

10,909 

10,429 

9,000 

9,700 


9,000 
9,000 
9,525 
9,363 
9,233 
9,000 
9,737 
11,000 

8,600 

11,700 
9,000 


13,787 

9,963 

8,038 

10,500 

9,660 

9,000 

7,600 

10,363 

9,403 

9,650 

10,600 

10,744 
9,560 


$10,375 


Total 

estimated 

cost 


$36,000 
63,000 

9,000 

240,000 

73,000 

18,000 

9,700 


9,000 
18,000 
38,100 

252,800 
55,400 
18,000 

185,000 
33,000 

12,960 

175,000 
36,000 


455,000 

79,700 

64,300 
31,500 
29,000 
9,000 
15,200 
82,900 

310,300 
19,300 

127,000 

134,300 
47,800 


$2,687,200 


Reserva- 
tion 

total 

estimated 

cost 


$51,000 

63,000 

47,500 

9,000 

22,000 

500,000 

145,000 
18,000 
9,700 
27,000 
31,500 
1,500 
44,000 
37„500 
47,300 

473,500 
71,900 
83,500 

189,000 

39,500 

4,400 

46,300 

254,200 
36,000 
17,000 

568,000 

97,000 
90,400 
91,300 
31,500 
68,200 
36,400 
22,400 

121,400 

450,900 
40,700 

170,500 
37,200 

196,600 
47,800 

116,800 


$4,456,400 


^  Surveyed   independently  by  F.T.O.   Representative  sounding,   extended  from  logged  information. 
-  Tribal  elements  did  not  cooperate.  Tabulation  from  observance  and  logged  information. 

Note  :  Figures  shown  in  parentheses  are  estimated. 

*  One-half  of  one  house  is  masonry  and  restorable  ;  remainder  should  be  replaced. 


California  Reservations  Surveyed  by  P.H.S.  for  Water  and  Sanitation  Facilities 

(Housing  Requirements  Estintafed  by  F.T.O.  From  Experience  Curve  and  Informaiion  Supplied  by  Others) 


Reservation 

Dates 

surveyed 

(1963) 

Surveyed 
by 

Total 

houses 

surveyed 

Total 
persons 
housed 

Adequate 
housing 

Renovate 

Replace 

Reserva- 

Num- 
ber 

Number 

of 
houses 

Average 

estimated 

cost 

Total 

estimated 

cost 

Number 

of 
houses 

Average 

estimated 

cost 

Total 

estimated 

cost 

tion 

total 

estimated 

cost 

1 

Coast  Indian  Community 

- 

13 
13 

11 
8 

15 

60 

4 

3 

10 

1 

1 

2 

1 

35 

16 

10 

"* 

3 
5 

"4 
10 

"3 

'7 

6 
5 
5 
2 

11 
35 
2 
1 
10 
1 
1 
1 

22 
4 
3 

$3,833 
3,700 
5,520 
3,500 
3,636 
5,349 
4,000 
4,000 
3,500 
6,000 
6,000 
5,000 

3,705 
5,500 
3,333 

$23,000 

18,500 

27,600 

7,000 

40,000 

187,200 

8.000 

4,000 

35,000 

6,000 

6,000 

5,000 

81,500 
22,000 
10,000 

1 
6 
6 

15 

2 
2 

"i 

1 

10 
12 

$10,500 
10,500 
10,400 

11,000 
10,500 

13,000 
13,000 

$42,000 
31,500 
62,400 
63,000 

162,800 
22,000 
21,000 

13,o5o 

13,000 

104,100 

128,000 

$65,000 

11 

Trinidad 

50,000 

20 

Laytonville 

90,000 

21 

Manchester 

70,000 

21A 

Point  Arena                                 

40,000 

22 

Round  Valley                          _  . 

350,000 

24 

Sulphur  Bank                     .  

30,000 

28 

Dry  Creek 

25,000 

29 

Stewart's  Point                  .. 

35,000 

30 

Rumscy                                

6,000 

31 

Shingle  Springs      .            

6,000 

32 

18,000 

33 

Sheep  Ranch 

13,000 

41 

Tule  River  

185,600 

42 

150,000 

45 

Agua  Caliente  (Palm  Springs) 

-- 

10,000 

203 

- 

32 
(16%) 

109 
(54%) 

$4,411 

$480,800 

62 
(30%) 

$10,690 

$662,800 

$1,143,600 

1,129 

— 

154 

(14%) 

654 

(58%) 

$3,440 

$2,250,000 

321 

(28%) 

$10,436 

$3,350,000 

$5,600,000 
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STATE  ADVISORY  COMMISSION  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 


What  does  the  law  provide  for  ? 
What  is  the  status  of  applications,  if  any,  of 
California  reservations  ? 
What  standards  are  followed  in  such  matters? 

Has  your  division  made  any  surveys  of  condi- 
tions of  sanitation  and  water  systems  or  housing 
on  any  reservations  or  rancherias  ? 

Please  advise  regarding  your  procedures,  regula- 
tions, and  status  of  any  assessments  of  this  problem 
made  to  date. 


Very  truly  yours, 


Thomas  Weaver 
Executive  Secretary 


May  28,  1964 

Thomas  Weaver,  Executive  Secretary 

State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs 

Room  3023,  State  Building 

1111  Jackson  Street 

Oakland,  California  94607 

Dear  Mr.  Weaver : 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  answer  your  in- 
quiry regarding  the  environmental  sanitation  status 
of  California  Indian  groups.  In  1959,  the  86th  Con- 
gress passed  Public  Law  86-121,  generally  referred  to 
as  the  "Indian  Sanitation  Facilities  Act."  This  act 
essentially  authorizes  the  Surgeon  General,  in  cooper- 
ation with  Indian  groups,  to  assist  in  the  construction, 
improvement,  and  extension  of  essential  sanitation 
facilities  serving  Indian  families  in  Indian  commu- 
nities. To  date,  13  Indian  groups  have  been  assisted 
in  the  provision  of  needed  sanitation  facilities. 

A  high  priority  has  been  given  to  those  Indian 
groups  that  were  included  in  Public  Law  86-671,  the 
Rancheria  Termination  Program  for  California  In- 
dians. In  May  1963  it  was  found  that  22  of  these 
groups  required  assistance  in  terms  of  sanitation  facil- 
ities. To  date,  two  projects  have  been  completed  and 
eight  are  under  construction.  Please  refer  to  the  at- 
tached tabulation  for  a  complete  status  report. 

In  addition,  funds  were  made  available  to  assist 
three  nonterminal  groups.  A  project  has  been  com- 
pleted  at   Tule   River;   one   is   nearly   completed   at 


Hoopa  Valley,  and  construction  will  start  on  a  third 
at  Fort  Yuma  this  fall. 

The  funds  authorized  to  assist  California  Indians 
through  tiie  current  fiscal  year  amounted  to  over 
$225,000.  An  estimated  $140,000  is  required  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  remaining  Indians  in  the  ter- 
minal group.  In  January  1964  a  comprehensive  en- 
vironmental health  survey  of  nonterminal  Indian 
groups  was  made.  This  report  revealed  that  approxi- 
mately $1,700,000  is  needed  in  addition  to  the  $140,- 
000  required  for  the  terminal  groups.  We  have  en- 
closed a  copy  of  this  report,  together  with  informa- 
tion on  Public  Law  86-121.  If  you  have  any  further 
question,  please  contact  us. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  S.  Baum,  M.D. 

Indian  Health  Area  Director 

SUMMARY  OF  INDIAN   RANCHERIAS  INCLUDED 
IN  TERMINATION  ACT 

No  Assistance  Needed 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 

Alexander  Valley 
Buena  Vista 
Cache  Creek 
Chicken  Ranch 
Lytton 
Mark  West 
Mooretown 

8.  Paskenta 

9.  Potter  Valley 

10.  Redding 

1 1 .  Redwood  Valley 

12.  Ruffeys 

13.  Strawberry  Valley 

14.  Table  Bluff 

No  Ass 

istance  Requested 

1. 
2. 
3. 

Middleton 
Montgomery  Creek 
Chico 

4.  Indian  Ranch 

5.  Nevada  City 

Assistance  Requested 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

Big  Sandy 
Blue  Lake 
Cold  Springe 
Elk  VaUey 
Greenville 
North  Fork 

7.  Picajoine 

8.  Quartz  Valley 

9.  Rohnerville 

10.  Table  Mountain 

11.  Upper  Lake 

Projects 

Under  Construction 

1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

Smith  River 
Big  Valley 
Cloverdale 
Guidiville 
Graton 

6.  Hopland 

7.  Pinoleville 

8.  Robinson 

9.  Scotts  Valley 

Projects  Completed 

1. 

Auburn 

2.    Wilton 

CALIFORNIA  INDIAN  GROUPS 
ENVIRONMENTAL  SANITATION  SURVEY 


Prepared  By: 

D.  D.  Geller 

and 
R.  P.  Morfitt 


U.S.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
Public  Health  Service 
Division  of  Indian  Health 
Phoenix  Area  Office 
January  1964 


INTRODUCTION 
Authority 

The  resi^onsibilit}'  for  the  health  of  the  American 
Indian  and  Alaslian  native  was  transferred  by  Con- 
gress from  the  United  States  Department  of  Interior, 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  in  July  1955.  The  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice now  provides  a  total  program  of  curative  and 
preventive  health  services  for  Indians.  A  major  fac- 
tor involving  the  health  of  the  Indian  is  the  environ- 
mental conditions  under  which  they  live.  ]\Iany  dis- 
eases such  as  typhoid  fever,  dysentery  and  various 
types  of  diarrhea  are  transmitted  from  one  person  to 
another  through  the  fecal  contamination  of  food  and 
water  largely  due  to  the  improper  disposal  of  human 
waste,  unsafe  water,  and  the  lack  of  an  adequate 
water  supply  for  personal  hygiene. 

The  majority  of  the  Indian  beneficiar}'  population 
lack  the  economic  resources  to  bring  about  the  neces- 
sary improvements  in  their  home  environment.  In 
1959  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  86-121  which  au- 
thorized the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  to  construct,  improve,  extend 
or  otherwise  provide  essential  sanitation  facilities  for 
Indian  liomes  and  communities.  This  law  further  pro- 
vided that  the  facilities  so  constructed  would  be 
planned  and  built  in  cooperation  with  the  Indian 
people.  T^pon  completion,  the  facilities  become  the 
responsibility  of  the  Indian  families  or  communities 
for  continued  operation  and  maintenance. 

Present  Program 

The  Indian  people  in  California  receive  all  of  the 
health  services  available  to  California  citizens  regard- 
less of  the  place  of  residence  of  the  Indian  family. 
Based  on  a  system  of  Public  Health  Service  health 
priorities,  approximately  2,000  Indians  residing  on 
the  Hoopa  and  Winterhaven  Reservations  are  in- 
cluded in  a  comprehensive  total  health  program  of  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service.  Prior  to  fiscal 
year  1961  it  was  inter])reted  that  only  this  group  of 
Indians  were  eligible  for  participation  in  the  sani- 
tation facilities  construction  program.  This  policy 
was  clai'ified  and  broadened  so  that  now  all  California 
reseiwations  and  groups  eligible  for  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  services  are  con.sidered  eligible  to  apply  for 
as.sistaiicc  uihIci-  Public  Law  86-121. 

During  the  ])eriod  fiscal  year  1961  to  1964,  sani- 
tation facilities  construction  projects  have  either  been 
constructed  oi-  are  under  construction  for  Indians  in 
Ifoopa,  Tule  River,  "Winterhaven  and  12  small  ran- 
cherias  included  in  tlie  Terminal  Act  of  1958  (72 
Stat.  619 j. 

Plan  of  Investigation 

The  plan  of  investigation  for  this  study  was  based 
on  two  main  objectives:  (1)  A  field  survey  of  each  of 
the  75  nonterminal  California  reservations  with  an 
appi-aisal  of  the  existing  sanitation  facilities  and  an 
estimate  of  sanitation  facilities  need.  (2)  To  evaluate 
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and  summarize  the  existing  conditions  on  the  75  res- 
ervations and  to  develop  information  to  be  used  in 
selecting  priorities  and  developing  methods  of  con- 
struction of  future  projects  under  Public  Law  86-121. 
The  field  investigative  work  was  carried  out  by 
Daniel  D.  Geller,  senior  assistant  sanitary  engineer, 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  commencing  on 
August  27,  1963,  and  completed  on  December  8,  1963. 
The  summaries  of  condition  on  each  reservation  or 
community  is  included  in  the  appendix  of  this  report 
and  grouped  by  counties. 

SUMMARY 

1.  Field  investigations  were  started  on  xVugust  27, 
1963,  and  completed  on  December  8  of  the  same  year. 
These  investigations  were  the  basis  of  the  total  report. 

2.  The  75  California  groups  surveyed  essentially 
included  all  California  Indian  groups  excluding  those 
named  in  the  terminal  legislation  in  Public  Law  85- 
671. 

3.  Indian  people  in  California  receive  all  of  the 
health  services  available  to  California  citizens;  how- 
ever, there  are  no  state  health  department  programs 
which  provide  financial  assistance  in  the  correction  of 
domestic  water  and  excreta  disposal  problems. 

4.  At  the  time  of  the  survey,  it  was  estimated  that 
approximately  5,500  Indian  people,  or  14  percent  of 
the  total  California  Indian  population,  were  residing 
on  the  reservations  surveyed.  Eighteen  of  the  areas 
within  the  study  had  no  permanent  Indian  population 
and  only  six  of  the  reservations  or  groups  had  a 
permanent  population  of  over  200. 

5.  Existing  sanitation  facilities  are  not  adequate. 

38  percent  of  the  people  use  potentially  contam- 
inated water  supply. 

48  percent  of  the  people  must  haul  their  water. 
73   percent   of  the  families  had  unsatisfactory- 
excreta  disposal  facilities. 

6.  Housing,  as  such,  has  not  been  included  as  a  part 
of  this  report  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  in 
the  process  of  making  a  comprehensive  housing  study 
of  these  same  75  reservation  groups.  However,  as  a 
general  opinion,  reservation  Indian  housing  in  Cali- 
fornia is  considerably  better  than  Indian  housing  in 
other  portions  of  the  Phoenix  area,  division  of  Indian 
health. 

7.  To  provide  adequate  sanitation  facilities  for  the 
Indians  on  the  75  reservations  studied,  $1,700,000  are 
required,  or  an  average  cost  per  home  of  approxi- 
mately $1,240. 

8.  Over  one-third  of  the  occupied  reservations  have 
submitted  formal  request  to  the  Public  Health  Service 
for  assistance  under  Public  Law  86-121. 

9.  As  of  February  1964  the  total  environmental 
health  staff  of  the  division  of  Indian  health  in  the 
State  of  California  consisted  of  one  engineer  and  one 
sanitarian  supplemented  by  temporary  employees 
such  as  plumbers,  construction  foremen,  equipment 
operators  and  laborers. 
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EXISTING  DOMESTIC  WATER 

Types  of  Facilities 

Because  the  California  reservations  are  scattered 
over  an  800-mile  range  and  the  communities  vary  from 
compact  villages  to  scattered  rural  housing,  the  exist- 
ing water  supply  facilities  vary  accordingly.  Com- 
munity sj^stems  serve  approximately  46  percent  of  the 
Indian  homes.  IndiAddual  systems  serve  approximately 
38  percent  and  the  remaining  16  percent  have  no 
source  of  water  at  the  homesite.  Table  1  summarizes 
the  various  types  of  domestic  water  systems  in  service 
at  the  time  of  the  survey.  For  analysis  purposes  a 
community  system  has  been  defined  as  any  water 
supply  serving  more  than  five  homes. 

TABLE  1 

Domestic  Water  Source  by  Types 


Protected 

Unprotected 

Type  of  system 

Number 
persons 

Number 
homes 

Number 
persons 

Number 
homes 

Individual 
Springs 

197 

20 

816 

2,334 

50 

6 

189 

616 

167 
423 
370 
246 
72 
733 

39 

Wells/hand  pump  . 

98 

Wells/pressure  systems 

Surface  supplies 

84 
66 

On  community  systems 

No  supply 

21 
217 

Total 

3,367 

861 

2,011 

525 

Table  1  illustrates  the  number  of  homes  utilizing 
water  which  is  potentially  contaminated.  In  defining 
a  potentially  contaminated  water  supply,  it  was  de- 
termined that  any  home  supplied  with  water  that  was 
not  either  adequately  treated  or  from  an  adequately 
protected  source  would  fall  in  this  category.  In  addi- 
tion, all  homes  which  do  not  have  water  immediately 
available  on  the  premises  were  assumed  to  be  using 
water  that  was  potentiallj-  contaminated  either  due  to 
hauling  from  a  contaminated  source  or  the  failure 
to  provide  adequate  protection  of  the  water  in  transit 
and  storage. 

Availability 

The  availability  of  water  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
good  personal  hygiene  may  be  the  major  significant 
factor  in  the  control  and  prevention  of  sickness  asso- 
ciated with  environmental  problems.  Table  2  illus- 
trates the  existing  conditions  of  available  water  in 
the  study  group.  Fifty-two  percent  of  the  homes  sur- 
veyed have  safe  running  water  within  the  home.  The 
remaining  families  either  have  unsafe  running  water 
or  haul  their  water  from  a  distant  source,  an  outside 
yard  hydrant  within  the  community  or  from  a  hand 
pump  within  the  yard. 

Community  Systems 

About  76  percent  of  all  the  community  water  sys- 
tems were  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs between  1910  and  1962.  These  community  sys- 


tems prior  to  1962  received  some  degree  of  consultive 
help  and  maintenance  and  repair  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  encourage,  where  possible,  the 
assumption  of  maintenance  and  operational  responsi- 
bilities by  the  Indian  group  served.  Table  2  sum- 
marizes the  conditions  of  these  existing  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  systems.  At  the  time  of  the  survey  an 
attempt  Avas  made  to  evaluate  the  adequacy  of  these 
systems  to  meet  the  present  and  future  needs.  To  fa- 
cilitate evaluation,  the  system  was  divided  into  the 
following  components  :  source,  quality  pumping  equip- 
ment, storage  and  distribution.  These  components  are 
shoAvn  in  Table  2  together  Avith  summary  of  adequacy. 

TABLE  2 

Condition  of  Community  Supplies 

(B.I.A.  Builf) 


.A.dequate 

Renovation 

Replacement 

Minor 

Major 

Partial 

Complete 

Source 

14 

1 

4 

3 

Quality  (health).. 

19 

._ 

.. 

3 

Storage 

10 

2 

3 

_. 

7 

Distribution 

8 

.5 

-- 

5 

4 

EXISTING  EXCRETA  DISPOSAL  FACILITIES 

A  major  factor  second  only  to  the  availability  of 
domestic  water  in  good  quality  involving  the  health 
of  individuals  is  the  proper  disposal  of  human  waste. 
Less  than  47  percent  of  the  families  in  the  surveyed 
group  had  inside  bathroom  facilities  and  of  those 
only  26  percent  had  adequate  water-carried  sewage 
disposal  facilities.  Over  53  percent  of  the  families  still 
utilized  privies.  These  structures  provided  little  more 
than  privacy.  None  provided  adequate  sanitation  pro- 
tection. 

Table  3  summarizes  the  types  and  adequacy  of  the 
excreta  disposal  facilities  at  the  time  of  this  survey. 

TABLE  3 

Excreta  Disposal  Facilities 


Inadequate 

Satisfactory 

Type 

Number 
persons 

Niiiriber 
lioiiies 

Number 
persons 

Number 
homos 

Privies 

2,758 

977 
113 

741 

251 
27 

1 ,510 
20 

AA'ater  carried  sewage 

362 

5 

Total 

3,848 

1,019 

1 ,530 

367 

HOUSING 

Basic  housing  is  a  contributing  factor  to  the  health 
status  of  the  Indian  people.  Adequate  space,  protec- 
tion from  the  elements  and  a  hazard-free  environment 
can  contribute  to  the  reduction  of  home  accidents  and 
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respiratory  diseases.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
branch  of  plant  management,  made  a  housing  study 
in  conjunction  with  the  environmental  sanitation  sur- 
vey. Their  report  will  provide  a  comprehensive  inven- 
tory of  housing  conditions  and  need. 

Housing,  as  such,  has  not  been  included  as  a  part 
of  this  report.  However,  as  a  general  opinion,  Indian 
housing  in  California  is  considerably  better  than  In- 
di;in  housing  in  the  Arizona  area  of  the  division  of 
Indian  health,  Phoenix  area.  Electricity  was  available 
to  over  80  percent  of  the  Indian  homes  surveyed. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  SANITATION  REQUIREMENTS 

Domestic  Wafer 

To  provide  safe  water  in  adequate  quantity  to  meet 
the  health  needs  of  the  California  Indians,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  construct  or  renovate  both  community 
and  individual  water  systems.  Where  the  density  of 
the  population  permits,  community  systems  have  been 
proposed.  For  the  isolated,  scattered  Indian  families, 
individual  water  systems  consisting  of  the  develop- 
ment of  wells,  springs  or  treated  surface  supplies  have 
been  recommended.  Table  4  smnmarizes  the  types  of 
facilities  needed. 

TABLE  4 


Types 

of  Water  Facilities  Requi 

red 

Number 

Type 

New 

Renovated 

Indivitlnal 

Wells 

Springs 

165 
37 

14 

17 

39 
11 

Surface  treated  _    _    

Community  systems 

18 

On  Premise  Facilities 

Minimal  facilities  should  include  a  means  for  sup- 
plying running  water  inside  the  dwelling  including 
a  kitchen  sink  unit.  The  types  of  housing  generally 
encountered  in  California  and  the  degree  of  accultura- 
tion of  the  Indian  family  would  indicate  the  future 
installation  of  modern  toilet  facilities  is  highly  ap- 
pai'dit.  Inside  toilet  facilities  should  be  provided  in 
over  9,1  percent  of  the  dwellings  instead  of  sanitary 
pri\-ies  and  where  the  beneficiary  provides  at  its  own 
expense  the  housing  space  for  the  toilet.  Over  700  new 
kitchen  sink  units  and  over  810  new  water  closets  are 
needed.  The  remaining  homes  have  existing  inside  fa- 
ciliti^'s  wliich  should  be  renovated  if  needed. 

Excreta  and  Sewage  Disposal 

In  general  the  Indian  homes  on  the  surveyed  reser- 
vations are  too  scattered  to  provide  community  sew- 
age systems.  Community  systems  for  Point  Arena, 
Pala  and  Susanville  have  been  recommended.  These 
would  serve  over  80  homes.  To  serve  the  remaining 
scattered  Indian  homes,  all  of  which  would  eventually 
have  water  under  pressure;  individual  septic  tanks 
and  soil  absorption  fields  are  required. 


Table  5  summarizes  the  numbers  and  types  of  ex- 
creta and  sewage  disposal  facilities  required. 

It  is  noted  that  no  sanitary  privies  have  been  rec- 
ommended due  to  the  type  of  housing,  acculturation, 
and  needs  to  conform  to  county  and  California  state 
standards. 

TABLE  5 

Excreta  Disposal  Facilities  Required 


Type 

Number  homes 

New  septic  tank  units 

797 

Renovation  of  absorption  fields 

170 

New  community  system .          _    . 

84 

Total 

1,051 

ESTIMATED  COST 

Over  1.7  million  dollars  are  required  to  provide  ade- 
quate sanitation  facilities  for  the  Indians  on  the  75 
reservations  studied,  this  estimate  includes  the  $165,- 
000  to  provide  adequate  facilities  for  Fort  Yuma  Res- 
ervation. The  Fort  Yuma  moneys  have  already  been 
authorized  for  construction  in  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  cost  estimate  is  based  upon  experiences  of  the 
Phoenix  area  office  on  the  construction  of  projects  of 
similar  type  and  is  related  to  1963  construction  costs. 
The  average  cost  per  home  is  approximately  $1,240. 
This  cost  per  home  is  higher  than  the  $1,000  cost 
average  per  home  in  the  total  Phoenix  area  based  on 
projects  completed  between  fiscal  year  1961  and  fiscal 
year  1963.  The  relatively  high  cost  is  in  part  due  to 
three  factors: 

1.  The   scattered   isolated   location   of   the 
projects. 

2.  The  difSculty  of  finding  water  in  the  isolated 
Indian  communities. 

3.  Construction  costs  in  California  appear  to 
be  higher  than  in  the  State  of  Arizona. 

The  cost  estimates  excluded  the  value  of  the  antici- 
pated Indian  contributed  labor.  In  all  cases  this  will 
include  a  minimum  of  on-premise  labor.  In  addition, 
such  reservations  as  Pala,  Morongo,  Ft.  Bidwell,  Ba- 
rona,  Santa  Rosa  (Riverside),  Torres-Martinez,  Vie- 
jas.  Round  Valley  and  Trinidad  have  sufficient  re- 
sources to  provide  some  nominal  cash  contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Table  6  illustrates  the  cost  of  project  by  counties. 

METHOD  OF  CONDUCT 

Public  Law  86-121,  the  Indian  Sanitation  Facilities 
Act,  provides  the  authority  whereby  the  Public  Health 
Service  can  take  corrective  action  to  meet  the  environ- 
mental sanitation  problems  on  these  California  Indian 
groups.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
with  respect  to  the  construction  of  Indian  sanitation 
facilities  to : 

1.  Limit  construction  of  Indian  sanitation  fa- 
cilities projects  to  request  from  Indian  benefici- 
aries of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
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2.  Encourage  partieipatiou  of  state  aud  local 
health  agencies  in  joint  planning. 

3.  Encourage  aud  emphasize  participation  of 
Indian  beneficiaries  in  project  development  and 
construction. 

4.  Promote  the  assumption  of  responsibility  for 
the  operation  or  maintenance  of  completed  facili- 
ties by  the  Indians  and/or  adjacent  political  sub- 
divisions of  public  authority. 

As  of  January  1964,  22  reservations  in  the  study 
group  have  submitted  formal  project  requests  for  as- 
sistance under  Public  Law  86-121  in  the  correction  of 
sanitation  deficiencies  on  their  reservations.  This  rep- 
resents over  one-third  of  the  occupied  Indian  reser- 
vations covered  in  the  report.  In  addition  to  the 
formal  requests,  other  communities  have  verbally  re- 
quested assistance. 

Health  Departments 

The  California  reservations  Indians  receive  normal 
environmental  sanitation  services  from  the  state  and 
local  health  departments.  However,  there  are  no  state 
or  local  health  department  programs  which  provide 
financial  assistance  in  the  correction  of  water  and 
Avaste  disposal  problems.  Both  the  state  and  the  many 
local  health  departments  serving  the  Indian  reserva- 
tions have  expressed  an  interest  in  the  Indian  sanita- 
tion problem  and  a  willingness  to  provide  normal 
services  of  plan,  review,  consultation  and  instructions. 
All  Indian  sanitation  facilities  construction  activities 
carried  out  in  California  will  be  so  designed  as  to  meet 
specific  state  and  local  sanitation  code  reqviirements 
applicable  to  the  county  in  which  the  reservation  is 
located. 

As  construction  projects  are  developed  and  imple- 
mented, local  healtli  departments  will  be  encouraged 
to  provide  greater  followup  assistance  to  reservations 
to  include  training  of  operators,  surveillance  of  com- 
pleted water  systems  and  normal  sanitation  consultive 
services  to  the  reservation  population. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 

The  Public  Health  Service  will  continue  to  consult 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  on  the  long-range 
planning  to  meet  the  sanitation  needs  for  the  Indian 
groups  and  to  coordinate  the  Public  Health  Sei'viee 
sanitation  construction  activities  with  the  long-range 
plans  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Afi^airs.  Within  the 
study  group  there  are  over  20  community  water  sys- 
tems built  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  are 
presently  on  the  property  rolls  of  that  agency.  As 
Public  Health  Service  sanitation  facilities  projects  are 
authorized  for  Indian  communities  presently  served 
by  these  water  systems,  the  Public  Health  Service  will 
request  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  a  transfer 
of  these  facilities  to  the  Public  Health  Service  for 
ultimate  tran.sfer  to  the  Indian  community  served. 
Public  Health  Service  will  continue  to  encourage  tlie 
Indian  communities  to  assume  full  maintenance  aud 
operation  responsibilities  of  the  doyiestie  Avater  system 
regardless  of  the  legal  OAvnership  of  the  facility. 


Indian  Participation  ] 

It  is  highlj^  desirable  to  dcA^elop  maximum  Indian  ' 
participation  in  any  sanitation  facilities  construction 
project  undertaken.  Through  their  participation  in 
planning  and  construction,  the  Indian  community  can 
develop  skills  Avhicli  Avill  be  useful  in  their  utilization, 
operational  and  maintenance  responsibilities  associ- 
ated with  the  completed  project. 

The  folloAving  items  delineate  the  type  of  participa- 
tion anticipated  from  those  Indian  communities  being 
considered  for  sanitation  facilities  construction 
projects. 

1.  Designate  responsibility  within  the  tribal  or- 
ganization to  plan  and  negotiate  projects  with  the 
Public  Health  Ser\dce. 

2.  Administer  through  tribal  body,  Indian 
project  responsibilitA'  including  individual  Indian 
participation  on  the  projects. 

3.  Furnish,  as  required,  laboi-  to  assist  on  tlie 
construction  projects. 

4.  Install  and  construct,  as  required,  on-prem- 
ise  pipelines  and  household  sanitation  fixtures  as 
required. 

5.  Contribute  financial  support  Avithin  ability 
of  group  to  participate. 

6.  Operate  and  maintain  completed  facilities. 

Public  Health  Service  Staffing 

As  of  February  1,  11)64,  tlie  environmental  health 
staff,  division  of  Indian  health,  Avithin  llie  State  of 
California,  consisted  of  one  engineer  and  one  sani- 
tarian. This  staff  has  been  supplemented  by  tempo- 
rary type  personnel  such  as  plumbers,  construction 
foremen,  equipment  operators,  etc.,  to  assist  in  the 
carrying  out  of  the  sanitation  facilities  construction 
activities  on  California  terminal  reservations. 

The  California  Indian  groups  Avithin  the  study  have 
had  in  the  various  times  in  the  past,  federal  assistance 
in  the  construction  of  Avater  and  other  sanitation  fa- 
cilities, as  Avell  as  programs  to  aid  in  better  housing. 
Many  of  these  programs  essentially  Avere  geared  to 
the  provision  of  the  physical  facility.  The  full  under- 
standing of  the  Indian  people  as  to  the  use  of  the 
facility  and  responsibility  for  continued  maintenance 
and  operation  Avas  not  ahvays  provided,  either  due  to 
lack  of  authority,  personnel  or  money.  For  a  project 
to  be  a  success  and  to  have  lasting  benefits,  it  AA'ould 
appear  as  paramount  importance  to  have  a  Avell  in- 
formed and  motivated  Indian  community.  The  sanita- 
tion facilities  construction  actiA'ities  as  recommended 
in  the  report  must  be  in  conjunction  Avith  a  Avell- 
planned  motivation,  information  and  education  and 
training  activity. 

The  environmental  sanitation  California  staff  is  in- 
ade(|uate  to  develop  and  carry  out  this  total  program. 
A  ]iroject  engineer  is  essentially  recjuired  for  approxi- 
mately every  $100,000  of  federal  funds.  Considering 
the  Indian  contribution  of  labor,  this  ratio  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  engineer  to  every  .$200,000  of  construction 
project  costs.  To  carry  out  the  motivational  program 
will   r(>(juire   the  services  of  a   community  specialist 
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working  for  the  project  engineer.  One  community 
specialist  to  $200,000  to  $300,000  of  federal  project 
funds  should  provide  adequate  coverage  of  this  phase 
of  the  program. 

PROJECT  PRIORITY 

As  it  is  not  anticipated  that  the  total  construction 
moneys  would  be  available  in  any  one  fiscal  year,  it 
will  therefore  be  necessary  to  establish  project  priori- 
ties. In  establishing  project  priorities,  the  following 
factors  will  be  considered : 

1.  Urgency  of  health  needs  of  Indian  popula- 
tion to  be  served. 

2.  Feasibility  of  project  from  an  engineering 
standpoint. 

3.  Ability  and  willingness  of  the  Indian  group 
to  assume  responsibility  for  maintenance  and  op- 

i         eration  of  sanitation  facilities  to  be  provided. 

4.  Ability  and  willingness  of  Indian  group  to 
'          participate    in    project   by   specific    contribution 

such  as  labor,  materials,  services  or  funds. 

The  urgency  of  the  health  need  will  be  evaluated 
from  this  study  in  terms  of  existing  sanitation  facili- 
ties. Therefore,  a  community  having  no  safe  water  or 
the  community  having  a  major  sewage  disposal  prob- 
lem, will  be  considered  to  have  a  higher  health  need. 
In  considering  a  project  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
the  grouping  of  communities  within  a  geographic  area 
becomes  a  significant  factor  in  order  to  cut  down 
extensive  construction  overhead  costs  associated  with 
small  projects  scattered  from  one  end  of  California  to 
the  other. 

At  this  time  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  ability  and 
willingness  of  the  individual  Indian  communities  in 
'  California  to  participate  in  a  project.  One  factor  used 
is  the  receipt  of  the  formal  request  for  a  project  from 
the  Indian  group  together  with  verbal  discussions  with 
Indian  leaders.  All  these  factors  will  be  considered 
in  the  development  of  recommendations  for  budgeting 
the  projects  for  construction. 


During  fiscal  years  1962  through  1964  approxi- 
mately $150,000  per  year  was  made  available  for  sani- 
tation facilities  construction  projects  in  California. 
If  this  rate  of  appropriations  continue,  all  terminal 
reservation  projects  in  California  should  be  completed 
by  fiscal  year  1965.  With  the  completion  of  this  group 
of  projects,  funds  should  be  programmed  for  the 
projects  listed  in  this  report. 

An  increase  in  appropriation  to  $300,000  annually 
would  be  required  in  order  to  complete  the  indicated 
work  by  fiscal  year  1970. 

Table  6  is  a  summary  of  location  and  estimated 
cost  of  projects  recommended  for  construction. 

TABLE  6 

Summary  of  Projects  and  Estimated  Costs 


County 


Amador 

Butte 

Calaveras 

Colusa 

Del  Norte 

El  Dorado 

Glenn 

Humboldt 

Inyo 

Kings 

Lake 

Lassen 

Mendocino 

Modoc 

Riverside 

San  Bernardino 
San  Diego 

Santa  Barbara  _ 

Shasta 

Sonoma 

Tuolumne 

Yolo 


Project  locations 


Jackson 

Enterprise 

Sheep  Ranch 

Colusa 

Coast  Indian  Community 

Shingle  Springs 

Grindstone  Creek 

Hoopa  Extension ,  Trinidad 

Big  Pine,  Bishop,  Fort  Independence,  Lone 

Pine 

Santa  Rosa 

Sulphur  Bank 

Susan  ville 

Laytonville,  Manchester,  Point  Arena,  Round 

Valley 

Alturas,   Cedarville,   Fort  Bidwell,   Lookout, 

XL  Ranch 

Cabazon,     Cahuilla,     Morongo,     Pechanga, 

Santa  Rosa,  Soboba,  Torres-Martinez 

San  Manuel 

Barona,  Campo,  Inaja,  La  JoIIa,  Los  Coyotes, 

Manzanita,   Mesa  Grande,   Pauma  Yuma, 

Rincon,  San  Pasqual,  Santa  Ysabel,  Sycuan, 

Viejas 

Santa  Ynez,  Pala 

Big  Bend,  Roaring  Creek 

Dry  Creek,  Stewart's  Point 

Tuolumne 

Rumsey 


Estimated 
costs 


* 

* 

$10,000 

28,000 

* 

* 

128,000 

200,000 
20,000 
10,000 

* 

173,000 

64,000 

224,000 
* 


343,500 

204,000 

* 

46,000 
18,000 

* 


♦  Less  than  $10,000.  Total  cost  of  •  projects  estimated  at  $94,500. 
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APPENDIX  D 


Senate  Bill  No.  1007 

CHAPTER  2139 

An  act  to  add  Chapter  2.5  (commencing  with  Section 
8110)  to  Division  1  of  Title  2  of  the  Government 
Code,  relating  to  the  State  Advisory  Commission 
on  Indian  Affairs,  and  making  an  appropriation. 

[Approved  by  Governor  July  19,  1961.  Piled  with 
Secretary  of  State  July  20,  1961.] 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California  do  enact  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  Chapter  2.5  (commencing  with  Sec- 
tion 8110)  is  added  to  Division  1  of  Title  2  of  the 
Government  Code,  to  read : 


Chapter  2.5. 


State  Advisory  Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs 


8110.  There  is  in  the  State  Government  a  State 
Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs. 

8111.  As  used  in  this  chapter,  "commission" 
means  the  State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

8112.  The  commission  shall  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers, the  Director  of  Social  Welfare,  the  Director  of 
Public  Health,  the  Director  of  Education,  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  appointed  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  three  Members  of  the  Assembly  ap- 
pointed by  the  Speaker. 

8113.  Each  member  of  the  commission  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  his  actual  necessary  expenses  while 
on  official  business  of  the  commission. 

8114.  The  chairman  of  the  commission  shall  be 
designated  by  the  governor. 

8115.  The  commission  shall  appoint  a  secretary 
who  may  be  one  of  its  members  and  may  employ  such 
employees  as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  chapter.  It  may  also  incur  necessary 
expenses  to  effectuate  its  purposes. 

8116.  The  commission  shall  study  the  problems  of 
the  American  Indians  residing  in  California,  includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  the  problems  presented  by  the 
termination  of  federal  control  over  Indian  affairs,  the 
operation,  effect,  administration,  enforcement,  and 
needed  revision  of  any  and  all  state  laws  pertaining 
to  the  Indians  and  the  three  relocation  centers  in 
California  and  shall  report  its  findings,  together  with 
any  suggested  legislation,  to  the  Governor  and  to  the 
Legislature  not  later  than  the  15th  day  of  June,  1962. 

8117.  The  commission  has  the  following  additional 
powers  and  duties : 

(a)  To  contract  with  such  other  agencies,  public 
or  private,  as  it  deems  necessary  for  the  rendition  and 
affording  of  such  services,  facilities,  studies,  and  re- 
ports to  the  commission  as  will  best  assist  it  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  created. 

(b)  To  co-operate  with  and  secure  the  co-operation 
of  county,  city,  city  and  county,  and  other  local  agen- 
cies in  investigating  any  matter  within  the  scope  of 
this  chapter. 


(c)  To  report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to 
the  Governor,  the  Legislature,  and  to  the  people  from 
time  to  time  and  at  any  time,  not  later  than  provided 
in  Section  8116. 

(d)  To  do  any  and  all  other  things  necessary  or 
convenient  to  enable  it  fully  and  adequately  to  exer- 
cise its  powers,  perform  its  duties,  and  accomplish  the 
objects  and  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

(e)  To  appoint  an  advisory  committee  consisting  of 
not  more  than  seven  members,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  from  among  the  recognized  leaders  of  the 
California  Indian  reservations  in  the  northern,  cen- 
tral and  southern  sections  of  the  State,  and  four  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  from  the  public  at  large. 
Section  11009  of  the  Government  Code  is  applicable 
to  the  advisory  committee. 

8118.  This  act  shall  be  operative  until  September 
15,  1964,  and  shall  thereafter  be  of  no  force  or  effect. 

Sec.  2.  The  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars 
($25,000),  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  the  General  Fund  in 
the  State  Treasury  for  the  support  of  the  State  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  created  by  this 
act,  including  the  expenses  of  the  advisory  committee. 

Civil  Code,  Sfate  of  California 
Section  182 

§  182.  [Valid  alliance  or  separation  under  In- 
dian custom  as  valid  marriage  or  divorce  for  purpose 
of  succession  laws:  Extent  of  applicability  of  sec- 
tion.] For  the  purpose  of  application  of  the  laws  of 
succession  set  forth  in  the  Probate  Code  to  a  decedent 
who  died  prior  to  September  11,  1958,  an  alliance, 
which  by  custom  of  the  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group 
of  which  the  parties  to  the  alliance,  or  either  of  them, 
are  members  is  commonly  recognized  in  such  tribe, 
band,  or  group  as  marriage,  is  deemed  a  valid  mar- 
riage under  the  laws  of  this  State.  In  the  case  of  such 
marriages  and  for  such  purpose  a  separation,  which 
by  custom  of  the  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group  of 
which  the  separating  parties,  or  either  of  them,  are 
members  is  commonly  recognized  in  such  tribe,  band, 
or  group  as  a  dissolution  of  marriage,  is  deemed  a 
valid  divorce  under  the  laws  of  this  State. 

This  section  shall  be  effective  and  shall  apply  only 

to   the    extent   that    such    marriages    or    separations 

would  affect  succession  to  property  subject  to  the  laws 

of  this  State. 

legislative  history 

Added  by  Stats  1957  ch  2121  §  1  p  3757. 

COLLATERAL  REFERENCES 

Am  Jur  Divorce  and  Separation  §§  10,  11,  Indians  §§  1  et  seq., 
Marriage  §§   40,  153. 
Words  and  Phrases : 

"Succession" :  Cal  Words,  Phrases  and  Maxims. 

Wafer  Code,  State  of  California 
Section  31175 

Contract  with  United  States  for  water  service  to 
Indian  lands.  A  district  may  contract  with  the 
United  States,  upon  such  terms  the  board  finds  to  be 
to  the  best  interest  of  the  district,  for  permanent  or 


(105) 


106 
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temporary  service   of  water   to   Indian  lands  lying 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  district. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 
Added  by  Stats  1949  ch  274  sec  1  p  514.  Based  on  Stats  1913 
ch  592  sec  12  subd  13  p  1058  as  amended  by  Stats  1919  ch  407 
sec  1  p  816,  Stats  1923  ch  152  sec  1  p  312,  Stats  1933  ch  873  sec 
5  p  2259,  Stats  1935  ch  749  sec  3  p  2108,  added  as  sec  12.14  by 
Stats    1941    ch    332    sec   IS    p    1566,   without   substantial   cliange. 

Wafer  Code,  State  of  California 
Sections  1241,  1241.5,  1241.6 

§  1241.  Reversion  of  unused  water.  When  the 
person  entitled  to  the  use  of  water  fails  to  beneficially 
use  all  or  any  part  of  the  water  claimed  by  him,  for 
which  a  right  of  use  has  vested,  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  appropriated  or  adjudicated,  for  a  period 
of  three  years,  such  unused  water  reverts  to  the  public 
and  shall  be  regarded  as  unappropriated  water. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 
Enacted  1943.  Based  on  Stats  1913  ch  586  §  20a,  as  added  by 
Stats  1917  ch  554  §  2  p  748,  without  substantial  change. 

CODE  COMMISSIONERS'  NOTE 
This  provision  is  restricted  to  rights  by  appropriation.  Con- 
sidered as  of  the  time  of  its  addition  to  the  W^ater  Commission 
Act  in  1917,  §  20a  may  have  been  intended  to  have  a  retrospec- 
tive as  well  as  prospective  application  and  thus  to  apply  to 
appropriations  theretofore  made  whether  under  the  Water  Com- 
mission Act  or  under  the  Civil  Code  prior  to  that  act.  The  pro- 
vision in  this  draft  is  no  more  specific,  and  no  more  general, 
than  it  is  in  the  section  codified.  Accordingly,  the  provision  in 
the  draft  will  continue  to  have  the  same  application  as  it  had 
when  originally  enacted. 

CROSS   REFERENCES 

Exception  as  to  "trust  land"  held  for  or  owned  by  Indians : 
§  1241.5. 

Exception  as  to  land  not  irrigated  in  compliance  with  crop 
control  or  soil  conservation  contracts  with  United  States  :  §  1241.6. 

COLLATERAL  REFERENCES 
Cal  Jur  2d  Waters   §§    192,  199,   516,   521. 
McKinnev's  Cal  Dig  Waters  §§  176  et  seq.,  341  et  seq. 
Am  Jur  Waters   (1st  ed  §§  306-308,  318). 
Law  Review  Articles  : 

3  CLR  347   (forfeiture  of  riparian  rights  of  nonuser). 

45   CLR   676    (procedure  for   appropriation  of  water  rights). 

NOTES   OF  DECISIONS 

One  whose  appropriation  right  to  water  has  developed  into  a 
prescriptive  right  may  not  permit  the  water  thus  appropriated  to 
run  to  waste  for  an  indeterminate  period  and  maintain  his  rights 
therein  as  against  riparian  owners  upon  the  stream  who  can  use 
it  and  have  undertaken  to  put  the  water  to  a  beneficial  use,  since 
this  is  contrarv  to  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  this  statute.  Bazet  v 
Nugget  Bar  Placers,  Inc.    (1931)    211  C  607,  296  P  616. 

This  statute  is  inapplicable  to  pueblo  riglits,  since  such  rights 
are  not  based  on  appropriation  or  adjudication.  Los  Angeles  v 
Glendale    (1943)    23  C2d  68,  142  P2d  289. 

Under  this  statute  it  is  only  necessary  to  show  a  failure  to 
use  the  water  beneficially  ;  intent  to  abandon  need  not  be  shown. 
East  Side  Canal  &  Irr.  Co.  v  United  States  (1948)  76  F  Supp 
836. 

Where  a  canal  company  holds  appropriative  rights  to  stream 
waters  only  to  maintain  a  reserve  to  supply  a  possible  deficiency, 
the  company  does  beneficially  use  the  waters  held  in  reserve,  but 
loses  by  nonuser  the  right  to  waters  in  excess  of  the  amount  held 
in  reserve  and  the  lost  water  reverts  to  the  public.  East  Side 
Canal  &  Irr.  Co.  v  United  States  (1948)   76  F  Supp  836. 

Where  to  prevent  depletion  of  a  ground  water  basin  not 
within  the  purview  of  §  1200,  the  production  of  water  in  the  area 
had  to  be  limited  by  a  proportionate  reduction  of  the  pumping 
conducted  by  overlying,  appropriative,  and  prescriptive  owners, 
the  amount  which  each  party  had  taken  throughout  the  statutory 
five-year  period  of  prescription  was  the  proper  measure,  and  the 
three-year  period  of  this  section  was  inapplicable  to  determine 
whether  there  had  been  a  loss  of  rights.  Pasadena  v  Alhambra 
(1949)  33  C2d  908,  207  P2d  17. 

Decisions  Prior  to  Water  Commission  Act 
After  ditch  by  which  water  of  creek  was  appropriated  for 
mining  purposes  lias  fallen  into  disuse  and  has  been  abandoned, 
water  right  is  destroyed  by  abandonment ;  where,  after  such 
abandonment,  water  of  creek  has  continuously  flowed  over  lands 
belonging  to  riparian  owner  and  been  used  by  him  for  irrigation 
and  for  domestic  and  general  farming  purposes,  for  many  years, 
no  person  claiming  under  appropriators  can  revive  old  ditch  and 
water  right  so  as  to  divert  water  beyond  water-shed  of  creelc, 
to  injury  of  riparian  owner.  Kirman  v  Hunnewill  (1892)  93  C 
519,  29  P  124. 

Improper  and  ineffective  change  of  location  of  ditch  as  against 
rights  of  homestead  settler  does  not  have  effect  to  lose  prior 
right  to  flow  of  water  which  is  not  intended  to  be  abandoned  ; 


whether  he  abandoned  his  property  in  former  ditch  and  right  to 
lead  water  through   same   is   question  of   fact   to   be   determined  i 
under  proper  pleadings.  McGuire  v  Brown   (1895)    106  C  660,  39 
P   1060,   30   LRA  384. 

Water  rights  acquired  by  possession  depend  on  possession  and 
continued  use  ;  on  abandonment  of  use  of  any  part  of  water,  that 
part  becomes  subject  to  new  appropriation  and  continued  posses- 
sion by  another.   Smith  v  Green    (1895)    109   C   228,   41   P   1022. 

Where  defendant  had  for  many  years  exercised  right  to 
convey  water  in  flume  across  plaintiff's  lands,  abandonment  of 
dilapidated  part  of  flume  thereon  and  substitution  of  iron  pipe 
in  place  thereof  is  distinct  from  abandonment  of  substantive 
right  to  convev  and  divert  water.  W^ood  v  Etiwanda  Water  Co. 
(1905)   147  C  228,  81  P  512. 

§  1241.5.  Same:  "Trust  land"  held  for  or  owned  by- 
Indians:  Le^slative  declaration:  Operation  of  sec- 
tion on  establishment  of  California  Indian  Water 
Affairs  Commission.  The  laws  of  this  State  with  re- 
spect to  loss  of  water  rights  by  nonuse,  abandonment, 
prescription,  and  lack  of  diligence  shall  not  apply  to 
water  rights  appurtenant  to  or  for  use  on  any  trust 
land  for  the  period  of  five  years  following  the  con- 
veyance by  the  United  States  of  an  unrestricted  title 
to  the  land  and  the  water  rights  appurtenant  to  or  for 
use  on  such  land. 

As  used  in  this  section,  "trust  land"  means  any 
land  in  this  State  (a)  to  which  the  United  States  holds 
title  in  trust  for  any  tribe,  band,  or  other  group  of 
Indians,  or  for  any  particular  Indian;  or  (b)  owned 
by  a  particular  Indian  or  any  tribe,  band,  or  group  of 
Indians  subject  to  a  re.striction  against  alienation  im- 
posed by  the  United  States;  or  (e)  held  by  the  United 
States  for  the  use  of  Indians  in  California,  but  not  for 
any  particular  tribe,  band,  or  group  of  Indians,  or  any 
particular  Indian,  if  any  part  of  such  land  is  occupied 
by  Indians  or  their  families. 

The  Legislature  hereby  finds  and  declares  that  be- 
cause of  historical  conditions,  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia will  not  be  in  a  position  fully  to  utilize  and  to 
protect  water  rights  owned  by  them  when  unrestricted 
title  to  trust  land  is  conveyed  to  them  by  the  United 
States.  A  period  is  required  during  which  the  laws 
with  respect  to  loss  of  water  rights  by  nonuse, 
abandonment,  prescription,  and  lack  of  diligence  are 
suspended  with  regard  to  such  land  and  water  rights 
so  that  they  will  not  lose  the  benefit  of  the  water 
rights  and  the  opportunity  to  make  productive  util- 
ization of  their  land.  The  Legislature  further  finds 
and  declares  that  such  a  suspension  of  the  laws  of 
this  State  with  regard  to  such  water  rights  is  in  the 
public  interest  and  will  promote  the  public  welfare 
since  it  will  promote  the  economic  and  social  well- 
being  of  the  Indians  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  reside  and  will  encourage  the  self-sufficiency  of 
the  Indians. 

This  section  shall  become  operative  upon  the  enact- 
ment of  federal  legislation  authorizing  the  establish- 
ment of  a  California  Indian  Water  Affairs  Commis- 
sion. 

Note. — Section  operative  upon  enactment  of  federal  legislation 
authorizing  the  establishment  of  a  California  Indian  Water 
Affairs    Commission. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

Added  by  Stats  1959  ch  636  §  1  p  2612. 

Former  §.1241.5,  relating  to  suspension  or  limitation  of  mining 
operations,  was  added  by  Stats  1945  ch  34  §  1  p  1301,  effective 
April  IS,  1945,  expired  September  19,  1947,  and  was  repealed  by 
Stats  1957  ch  53  §  4  p  618,  ch  1932  §  66  p  3380. 

COLLATERAL  REFERENCES 

Cal  Jur  2d  W^^ters  §§  318  et  seq.,  372. 
McKinney's  Cal  Dig  Waters  §§  142,  148. 
Am  Jur  Waters  (1st  ed  §  295). 
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§  1241.6.  Extension  of  forfeiture  period  applica- 
ble to  water  appropriated :  Limitation.  When  water 
appropriated  for  irrigation  purposes  is  not  used  by 
reason  of  compliance  with  crop  control  or  soil  con- 
servation contracts  with  the  United  States,  and  in 
other  cases  of  hardship  as  the  State  Water  Rights 
Board  may  by  rule  prescribe,  tlie  three-year  forfeiture 
period  applicable  to  water  appropriated  pursuant  to 
the  Water  Commission  Act  or  this  code,  and  the  for- 
feiture period  applicable  to  water  appropriated  prior 
to  December  19,  1914,  shall  be  extended  by  an  addi- 
tional period  of  not  more  than  10  years  or  the  dura- 
tion of  any  crop  control  or  soil  conservation  contracts 
with  the  United  States  if  less  than  10  years. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 
Added  by  Stats  1957  ch  1391  §  1  p  2726. 

COLLATERAL  REFERENCES 
Cal  Jur  2d  Waters  §§  307,  318. 

Government  Code,  State  of  California 
Section  186 

§186.  "Public  domain":  "Indians":  Activities  in 
which  Indians  may  engage  in  practice  of  Indian  cul- 
ture on  public  domain :  Authorized  transportation  of 
material  possessions:  Indians  to  take  fish  and  game 
in  accordance  wdth  rules  and  regulations  of  Fish  and 
Game  Commission :  Authority  of  commission  to  adopt 
rules  and  regulations,  etc. 

(a)  As  used  in  succeeding  subdivisions  of  this  sec- 
tion "public  domain"  refers  to  such  portion  of  the 
public  domain  of  the  State  of  California  as  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  portion  of  the  Klamath  River  between 
the  mouth  of  the  river  and  Katamin  Rancheria  and 
such  portion  of  the  public  domain  of  the  State  of 
California  as  is  contiguous  to  the  portion  of  the 
Trinity  River  between  the  junction  of  the  Klamath 
and  Trinity  Rivers  and  the  junction  of  the  Trinity 
and  South  Fork  Rivers. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  section  "Indians"  refers  to 
those  persons  listed  on  the  California  Indian  Roll 
whose  Indian  ancestors  originated  in  the  area  adjacent 
to  the  two  stretches  of  river  described  in  subdivision 
(a). 

(c)  Every  Indian  may,  on  the  public  domain,  in 
the  practice  of  Indian  culture,  engage  in  the  follow- 
ing activities : 

(i)  Gather  acorns,  berries,  mushrooms,  fruits,  in- 
sects, seaweed,  fish,  and  other  natural  foods,  mate- 
rials for  regalia  and  ceremonial  purposes  and  for 
traditional  Indian  activities  such  as  making  baskets, 
boatmaking,  stoneworking,  woodworking,  and  making 
of  nets,  such  as  roots,  reeds,  bark,  wood,  skins,  feath- 
ers, shells,  seeds,  nuts,  grasses,  stones,  bones,  dye- 
stuffs,  plants,  sticks,  and  leaves; 

(ii)  Engage  in  traditional  activities,  including  re- 
ligious dances  and  ceremonies,  and  the  making  of 
baskets  and  woodworking,  making  of  costumes,  and 
otlier  handicrafts. 

(d)  Transportation  to  or  from  any  area  of  the 
public  domain  or  between  different  areas  of  the  public 
domain  of  material  possession  of  which,  pursuant  to 
the  foreging  provisions  of  this  section,  is  permitted 
on  the  public  domain,  shall  not  be  unlawful. 


(e)  Indians  taking  fish  and  game  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Fish  and  Game  Commission  and 
under  permit  issued  by  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game.  The  commission  may  adopt  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  impose  conditions  on  the  issuance  of  such 
permits  which  shall  limit  the  taking  of  fish  and  game 
to  taking  for  ceremonial  purposes  in  such  manner  as 
the  commission  deems  proper.  [Added  by  Stats  1963 
ch  1498  §  1.] 

Government  Code,  State  of  California 
Section  12523 

Authority  to  represent  Indians.  The  Attorney 
General  maj'  appear  for  and  represent  the  Indians  of 
the  state  of  California  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission created  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  13,  1946  (Public  Law  726). 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 
Added  by  Stats  1955  ch  84  sec  4  p  528.  Based  on  Stats  1947 
ch  46  sec  1  p  532. 

Fish  and  Game  Code,  State  of  California 
Sections  7154,7155 

§  7154.  Issuance  to  resident  Indians  free  of 
charge:  Conditions.  The  department  may  issue  to 
any  Indian  residing  in  this  State  a  sport  fishing  li- 
cense, free  of  charge.  The  license  may  be  issued  only 
to  such  resident  Indian  as  is,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
department,  financially  unable  to  pay  the  fee  required 
for  the  license,  and  only  to  such  resident  Indian  as 
has  not  been  convicted  of  the  violation  of  any  law  of 
this  State  relating  to  the  protection  of  fish  and  game. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

Enacted  1957.  Based  on: 

(a)  Former  F  &  G  C  §  429,  as  amended  by  Stats  1933  ch  167 
p  616,  Stats  1953  ch  1702  §  1  p  3446,  without  substantive  change. 
"Department"  substituted  for  "commission." 

(b)  Stats  1927  ch  798  §  9  p  1570. 

CROSS  REFERENCE 
Form  of  license  to  be  issued  to  persons  designated  to  receive 
sport  fishing  license  without  cliarge  :    §  7149. 

COLLATERAL  REFERENCES 

Cal  Jur2d  Fish  and  Fisheries  §  33. 
McKinney  Cal  Dig  Fish  and  Fisheries  §  12. 
Am  Jur  Fish  and  Fisheries  §  46. 

§  7155.  Right  of  members  of  Yurok  Indian  tribe 
to  take  fish  from  Klamath  River:  Conditions.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this  code,  Cali- 
fornia Indians  who  are  bona  fide  registered  members 
of  the  Yurok  Indian  Tribe  may  take  fish,  for  sub- 
sistence purposes  only,  from  the  Klamath  River  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  that  river  and  the  junction  of 
Tectah  Creek  with  it,  exclusive  of  tributaries,  without 
regard  to  seasons,  under  the  following  conditions : 

(a)  Upon  application  therefor,  the  department 
shall  issue  to  any  Yurok  Indian  who  is  listed  on  the 
register  of  the  Yurok  Tribal  Organization,  as  fur- 
nished to  the  department,  a  renewable,  nontransfer- 
able permit  to  take  fish  pursuant  to  this  section  for  a 
period  of  one  calendar  year.  Any  Indian  of  the  Yurok 
tribe  while  taking  fish  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
have  upon  his  person  such  valid  permit,  and  shall  dis- 
play it  upon  the  request  of  any  duly  authorized  officer. 

(b)  Hand  dip  nets,  and  hook  and  line  only  may  be 
used  for  taking  fish  pursuant  to  this  section. 
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(c)  Pursuant  to  this  section  not  more  than  three 
trout  or  salmon  or  combination  thereof,  or  more  than 
one  sturgeon,  may  be  taken  in  any  one  day.  There  is 
no  bag  limit  on  any  other  fish. 

(d)  No  Yurok  Indian  while  fishing  pursuant  to 
this  section  may  be  accompanied  by  any  person  who 
does  not  possess  a  valid  permit  as  prescribed  by  this 
section.  It  is  unlawful  for  any  person  who  does  not 
hold  such  permit  to  accompany  any  Yurok  Indian 
who  is  taking  fish  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(e)  The  sale  of  any  fish  taken  under  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  constitute  cause  for  permanent 
revocation  by  the  commission  of  the  permit  held  by 
the  person  making  the  sale. 

LEGISLATIVE   HISTORY 
Enacted  1957.  Based  on  former  F  &  G  C  §  429.8,  as  added  by 
Stats  1951  ch  1486  §  1  p  3467,  without  substantive  change. 

CROSS  REFERENCE 
Minimum  punishment  for  violation  of  section:    §  12005(a). 

WeHare  and  Institufions  Code,  State  of  California 
Division  VII 

DIVISION  VII 
Indians 

Chapter  1.     Administration  of  Federal  Funds.     §§  8000    8001 
2.     Suits  in  Behalf  of  Indians.      §  8025. 

COLLATERAL  REFERENCES 
Law  Review  Articles: 

l'^r9kAH-i^l  SJ^^^^  ""^^t^s  of  California  Indian). 
whiiP  iKH^^^!^^^  ;^^    '■r^^*^  °^  Indians  to   indigent  county  relief 
While  livmg  on  federal  reservation). 

Attorney  General's  Opinions: 

nrnviP/fni^il^LP*'",-^^^''?"?.*^'^  "^^t-  ^^^V'  ^nd  jurisdiction  to 
piovide  mdigent  relief  to  Indians  residing  on  reservation). 

CHAPTER  1 
Administration  of  Federal  Funds 

§  8000.     Expenditure  by  State  agencies. 

§  8001.     Preparation  and  coordination  of  budgets  :  Accounting 

to    Federal    disbursing    officers:   Responsibility    of 

department  officers  and  employees. 

§  8000.    Expenditure  by  State  agencies. 

State  agencies  authorize  to  administer.  If  provi- 
sion is  made  by  law  of  the  United  States  for  the  ad- 
ministration by  public  agencies  of  this  State  of  Fed- 
eral appropriations  for  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  in 
this  State,  such  State  agencies  may  administer  the 
expenditure  of  such  Federal  appropriations  within 
the  scope  of  their  legal  powers. 

The  State  Department  of  Public  Health  shall  ad- 
minister the  expenditure  of  all  such  Federal  appro- 
priations for  the  care  and  hospitalization  of,  and  for 
medical  attention  to,  sick  or  injured  Indians  and  for 
the  control  and  prevention  of  communicable  and  in- 
fectious diseases  and  general  sanitation  among  the 
Indians  in  this  State. 

The  State  Department  of  Education  shall  adminis- 
ter the  expenditure  of  such  Federal  appropriations 
tor  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  schools  and 
the  education  of  the  Indians  in  this  State. 

The  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  shall  ad- 
minister the  expenditure  of  such  Federal  appropria- 


tions for  the  relief  of  aged,  infirm,  and  indigent  In- 
dians in  this  State. 

Purposes  for  which  funds  may  be  spent.  Subject' 
to  such  limitations  as  the  law  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  lawfully  imposes  upon 
the  administration  of  such  funds,  the  State  depart- 
ments above  mentioned  may  expend  the  same  for  the 
purposes  within  their  respective  jurisdictions  which 
the  respective  heads  of  the  departments  deem  best  to  ! 
conserve  the  interests  and  welfare  of  all  the  Indians 
residing  within  the  State. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

Enacted  1937.  Based  on  Stats  1927  ch  148  §§  1,  2  p  285    with- 
out  substantial  change.  ' 

CROSS  REFERENCES  \ 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare:  §§  100  et  seq 

State  Department  of  Education  :  Ed  c'§§  351  et  seq  i 

Execution  and  charge  for  bonds  in  connection  witii  education  ' 

and  welfare  of  Indian  children  :   Ed  C  §  1007  euucauon  ^ 

Indian  school  reimbursement  fund:  Ed  C  §§  20301-20305  '• 

State  Department  of  Public  Health  :  H  &  S  C  §§  100  et  seq.  ! 

COLLATERAL  REFERENCES  ' 
Cal  .Tur  2d  Indians  §§  5,  6,  Paupers  §  6. 

McKinney's  Cal  Dig  Indians.  : 

Am  Jur  Public  Funds  §§  42  et  seq.  j 

Attorney  General's  Opinions:  i 

rpii,*^^"\fil^  Gen   98    (funds  received  from  Federal  Indian  Bu-     ; 
leau  as  remaining  in  Federal  Government). 

§  8001.     Preparation  and  coordination  of  budgets: 
Accounting  to  Federal  disbursing  officers :  Responsi-   , 
bility  of  department  oflicers  and  employees.     If  the 

law  of  the  United  States  requires  the  submission  of  ; 
budgets  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  or  to  any  ' 
other  Federal  agency  before  Federal  funds  may  be 
expended  the  State  agencies  may  prepare  budgets  : 
showing  the  amounts  necessary  during  each  year  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  for  which  such  Federal  appro- 
priations are  made,  and  shall  submit  such  budgets 
when  prepared  to  the  State  Department  of  Finance, 
who  shall  coordinate  the  same  so  far  as  possible  and 
approve  them  before  they  are  forwarded  to  the  Fed- 
eral agency  charged  with  receiving  them.  Thereafter 
the  State  agencies  shall  account  directly  to  the  Fed- 
eral disbursing  and  auditing  officers  for  the  expendi- 
tures of  Federal  funds  made  subject  to  their  admin- 
istration, and  the  officers  and  employees  of  each 
department  shall  be  responsible  upon  their  official 
bonds  to  the  Federal  disbursing  and  auditing  officers 
for  a  proper  accounting  for  all  funds  so  disbursed. 

LEGISLATIVE   HISTORY 

subsllntlfllll'nge."^''  °"  '^'^'^  ""  ^^  '''  ^  '  ^  '''■  ^'^hout 
CROSS  REFERENCES 
Executive  budget:   Const  Art  IV  §  24 
Fiscal  year  budgets  of  State  agencies:  Gov  C  §§  133.i0  et  seq. 

CHAPTER  2 

Suits  in  Behalf  of  Indians 

§8025.  Powers  of  Attorney  General:  Reimburse- 
ment for  services.  If  the  Attorney  General  of  this 
State  is  authorized  by  any  law  of  the  United  States 
to  institute  suits  in  the  court  of  claims  in  behalf  of 
the  Indians  of  this  State,  and  if  the  law  of  the  United 
States  provides  for  reimbursement  of  this  State  for 
all  necessary  costs  and  expenses  incurred  by  this 
State  in  the  event  that  the  court  renders  judgment 
against  the  United  States,  the  Attorney  Gen'eraf  may 
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with  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  cause  such  suits 
to  be  instituted,  employ  special  counsel  to  assist  in 
the  prosecution  therefor,  and  pay  all  necessary  ex- 
penses incident  thereto  from  moneys  appropriated  to 
the  Attorney  General.  No  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  to  this  State  for  the  services  rendered  by  its 
Attorney  General  in  person. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 
Enacted  1937.  Based  on  Stats  1927  ch  643  §  1  p  1092,  without 
substantial  change. 

CROSS  REFERENCES 

Powers  of  Attorney  General :  Gov  C  §§  12510  et  seq. 

COLLATERAL  REFERENCES 
Cal  Jur  2d  Indians  §  10. 

Forms: 

10  Am  Jur  PI  &  Pr  Forms,  No.  10  :1231  (form  of  complaint  to 
recover  damages  for  seizure  and  destruction  of  livestoclt  belong- 
ing to  Indir.ns),  No.  10:1232  (form  of  complaint  for  judgment 
declaring  citizenship  status  and  validity  of  conveyance  of  former 
Indian  ward,  to  cancel  deed  made  on  mistake  as  to  such  validity, 
and  for  mandamus). 

Attorney  General's  Opinions: 

10  Ops  Atty  Gen  103  (authority  of  attorney  general  to  repre- 
sent Indians  as  group  before  Federal  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion). 

Welfare  and  Insfituf'ions  Code,  Section  7 13, 
State  of  California 

Department  of  Social  Welfare 

§  113.  Advisory  and  supervisory  duties.  The  de- 
partment shall  advise  public  officers  regarding  the 
administration  of  poor  relief  by  public  agencies 
throughout  the  State,  and  it  shall  supervise  the  ad- 
ministration of  State  aid  to  all  persons  receiving  or 
eligible  to  receive  State  aid.  It  shall  also  supervise 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  for  Indian  relief  which 
may  be  granted  to  the  State  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

Added  by  Stats  1937  ch  397  p  1218,  effective  August  27,  1937. 
See  Stats  1937  ch  369  p  1011. 

Former  §  113,  similar  to  present  §  204.5,  was  enacted  1937  and 
repealed  by  Stats  1937  ch  397  p  1218,  effective  August  27,  1937. 

CROSS   REFERENCES 
Expenditure  of  funds:   §  110. 

Administration  of  federal  funds  for  Indians:   §  8000. 
Contracts  between  federal  government  and  states  with  respect 
to  benefit  of  Indians:  25  USC  §§  451-455. 

COLLATERAL  REFERENCES 
Cal  Jur  2d  Indians  §  5. 

Supplement  113 

Department's  advisory  and  supervisory  duties.  The 
Department  shall  advise  public  officers  regarding  the 
administration  of  public  social  services  by  public 
agencies  throughout  the  State,  and  it  shall  supervise 
the  administration  of  state  aid  to  all  persons  receiving 
or  eligible  to  receive  state  aid.  It  shall  also  supervise 
the  expenditure  of  any  funds  for  Indian  relief  which 
may  be  granted  to  the  State  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment. (Amended  by  Stats.  1963,  ch.  1916,  Sec.  32.) 

PUBLIC  LAW  86-121-JULY  31,  1959 
AN  ACT 

To  amend  the  Act  of  August  5,  1954  (68  Stat.  674),  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Indians,  Sanitation  Facilities.  42  USC  2001-2004 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amenca  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  the  Act  of  August  5,  1954  (68  Stat. 


674),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  In  carrying  out  his  functions  under 
this  Act  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  sanitation  fa- 
cilities and  services,  the  Surgeon  General  is  author- 
ized— 

Surgeon  General — Powers 

"(1)  to  construct,  improve,  extend,  or  other- 
wise provide  and  maintain,  by  contract  or  other- 
wise, essential  sanitation  facilities,  including 
domestic  and  community  water  supplies  and  fa- 
cilities, drainage  facilities,  and  sewage-  and 
waste-di.sposal  facilities,  together  with  necessary 
appurtenances  and  fixtures,  for  Indian  homes, 
communities,  and  lands; 


Acquisition  of  Lands 

"(2)  to  acquire  lands,  or  rights  or  interests 
therein,  including  sites,  rights-of-way,  and  ease- 
ments, and  to  acquire  rights  to  the  use  of  water, 
by  purchase,  lease,  gift,  exchange,  or  otherwise, 
when  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
except  that  no  lands  or  rights  or  interests  therein 
may  be  acciuired  from  an  Indian  tribe,  band, 
group,  community,  or  individual  other  than  by 
gift  or  for  nominal  consideration,  if  the  facility 
for  which  such  lands  or  rights  or  interests  therein 
are  acquired  is  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  such 
tribe,  band,  group,  community,  or  individual,  re- 
spectively ; 

Construction  and  Maintenance 

"  (S)  to  make  such  arrangements  and  agree- 
ments with  appropriate  public  authorities  and 
nonprofit  organizations  or  agencies  and  with  the 
Indians  to  be  served  by  such  sanitation  facilities 
(and  any  other  person  so  served)  regarding  con- 
tributions toward  the  construction,  improvement, 
extension  and  provision  thereof,  and  responsibili- 
ties for  maintenance  thereof,  as  in  his  judgment 
are  equitable  and  will  best  assure  the  future  main- 
tenance of  facilities  in  an  effective  and  operating 
condition ;  and 

Transfer  of  Facilities 

"  (4)  to  transfer  any  facilities  provided  under 
this  section,  together  with  appurtenant  interests 
in  land,  with  or  without  a  money  consideration, 
and  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as  in  his 
judgment  are  appropriate,  having  regard  to  the 
contributions  made  and  the  maintenance  responsi- 
bilities undertaken,  and  the  special  health  needs 
of  the  Indians  concerned,  to  any  State  or  Terri- 
tory or  subdivision  or  public  authority  thereof, 
or  to  any  Indian  tribe,  group,  band,  or  commu- 
nity or,  in  the  case  of  domestic  appurtenances 
and  fixtures,  to  any  one  or  more  of  the  occupants 
of  the  Indian  home  served  thereby. 

Transfer  of  U.S.  Land 

"(b)   The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Surgeon  General  for  use  in  carrying 
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out  the  purposes  of  this  section  such  interest  and 
rights  in  federally  owned  lands  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  and  in  Indian- 
owned  lands  that  either  are  held  by  the  United  States 
in  trust  for  Indians  or  are  subject  to  a  restriction 
against  alienation  imposed  by  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding appurtenances  and  improvements  thereto,  as 
may  be  requested  by  the  Surgeon  General.  Any  land 
or  interest  therein,  including  appurtenances  and  im- 
provements to  such  land,  so  transferred  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  disposition  by  the  Surgeon  General  in  accord- 
ance with  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  :  Provided, 
That,  in  any  case  where  a  beneficial  interest  in  such 
land  is  in  any  Indian,  or  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group, 
the  consent  of  such  beneficial  owner  to  any  such  trans- 
fer or  disposition  shall  first  be  obtained :  Provided 
further,  That  where  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  provisions  shall  be  made  for  a 
reversion  of  title  to  such  land  if  it  ceases  to  be  used 
for  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  transferred  or  disposed. 

"(c)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  consult  with,  and 
encourage  the  participation  of,  the  Indians  concerned. 
States  and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  in  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section." 

Sec.  2.  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  the  word  "This"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "Sections  1  to  5,  inclusive,  of  this". 

Approved  July  31,  1959. 


PUBLIC  LAW  959 
CHAPTER  930 
Augusts,  1956  [S.  3416] 

AN  ACT 

Relative  to  employment  for  certain  adult  Indians  on  or  near 
Indian  reservations. 

Indians — Vocafional  Training 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Sevate  aitd  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress 
assembled,  That  in  order  to  help  adult  Indians  who 
reside  on  or  near  Indian  reservations  to  obtain  reason- 
able and  satisfactory  employment,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  is  authorized  to  undertake  a  program  of  vo- 
cational training  that  provides  for  vocational  counsel- 
ing or  guidance,  institutional  training  in  any  recog- 
nized vocation  or  trade,  apprenticeship,  and  on  the 
job  training,  for  periods  that  do  not  exceed  twenty- 
four  months,  transportation  to  the  place  of  training, 
and  subsistence  during  the  course  of  training.  The 
program  shall  be  available  primarily  to  Indians  who 
are  not  less  than  eighteen  and  not  more  than  thirty- 
five  years  of  age  and  who  reside  on  or  near  an  Indian 
reservation,  and  the  program  shall  be  conducted  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe. For  the  purposes  of  this  program  the  Secretary 
is  authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements 
with  ail}'  Federal,  State,  or  local  governmental  agency, 
or  with  an}'  private  school  which  has  a  recognized  rep- 
utation in  the  field  of  vocational  education  and  has 
successfully  obtained  employment  for  its  graduates 


in  their  respective  fields  of  training,  or  with  any  cor- 
poration or  association  which  has  an  existing  appren- 
ticeship or  on-the-job  training  program  which  is  rec- 
ognized by  industrA^  and  labor  as  leading  to  skilled 
employment. 

Appropriaiion 

Sec.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  sum  of  $3,500,000  for 
each  fiscal  year,  and  not  to  exceed  $500,000  of  such 
sum  shall  be  available  for  administrative  purposes. 

Approved  August  3,  1956. 


PUBLIC  LAW  85-671-AUG.   18,  1958 
AN  ACT 

To  provide  for  the  distribution  of  the  land  and  assets  of  cer- 
tain Indian  rancherias  and  reservations  in  California,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Indian  Rancherias.  Land  Distribution 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assembled,  That  the  lands,  including  minerals, 
water  rights  and  improvements  located  on  the  lands, 
and  other  assets  of  the  following  rancherias  and  res- 
ervations in  the  State  of  California  shall  be  distrib- 
uted in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act: 
Alexander  Valley,  Auburn,  Big  Sandy,  Big  Valley, 
Blue  Lake,  Buena  Vista,  Cache  Creek,  Chicken  Ranch, 
Chico,  Cloverdale,  Cold  Springs,  Elk  Valley,  Guidi- 
ville,  Graton,  Greenville,  Hopland,  Indian  Ranch, 
Lj^tton,  Mark  West,  Middletown,  Montgomery  Creek, 
Mooretown,  Nevada  City,  North  Fork,  Paskenta, 
Picayune,  Pinolville,  Potter  Valley,  Quartz  Valley, 
Redding,  Redwood  Valley,  Robinson,  Rohnerville, 
Ruffeys,  Scotts  Valley,  Smith  River,  Strawberry 
Valley,  Table  Bluff,  Table  Mountain,  Upper  Lake, 
Wilton. 

Distribution  of  Assets 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Indians  who  hold  formal  or  in- 
formal assignments  on  each  reservation  or  rancheria, 
or  the  Indians  of  such  reservation  or  rancheria,  or 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  consultation  with 
such  Indians,  shall  prepare  a  plan  for  distributing  to 
individual  Indians  the  assets  of  the  reservation  or 
rancheria,  including  the  assigned  and  the  unassigued 
lands,  or  for  selling  such  assets  and  distributing  the 
proceeds  of  sale,  or  for  conveying  such  assets  to  a 
corporation  or  other  legal  entity  organized  or  desig- 
nated by  the  group,  or  for  conveying  such  assets  to 
the  group  as  tenants  in  common.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  such  assistance  to  the  Indians  as  is  necessary 
to  organize  a  corporation  or  other  legal  entity  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Referendum 

(b)  General  notice  shall  be  given  of  the  contents  of 
a  plan  prepared  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  and  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  any  In- 
dian who  feels  that  he  is  unfairly  treated  in  the  pro- 
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posed  distribution  of  the  property  sliaU  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  present  his  views  and  arguments  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Secretary.  After  such  consid- 
eration, the  plan  or  a  revision  thereof  shall  be  sub- 
mitted for  the  approval  of  the  adult  Indians  who  will 
participate  in  the  distribution  of  the  property,  and  if 
the  plan  is  approved  by  a  majority  of  such  Indians 
who  vote  in  a  referendum  called  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Secretary  the  plan  shall  be  carried  out.  It  is  the 
intention  of  Congress  that  such  plan  shall  be  com- 
pleted not  more  than  three  years  after  it  is  approved. 

Record  of  Conveyance 

(c)  Any  grantee  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  receive  an  unrestricted  title  to  the  property 
conveyed,  and  the  conveyance  shall  be  recorded  in 
the  appropriate  county  office. 

Taxafion 

(d)  No  property  distributed  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  at  the  time  of  distribution  be  sub- 
ject to  any  Federal  or  State  income  tax.  Following 
any  distribution  of  property  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  such  property  and  any  income  de- 
rived therefrom  by  the  distributee  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  taxes.  State  and  Federal,  as  in  the  case  of 
non-Indians :  Provided,  That  for  the  purpose  of  capi- 
tal gains  or  losses  the  base  value  of  the  property  shall 
be  the  value  of  the  property  when  distributed  to  the 
individual,  corporation,  or  other  legal  entity. 

Surveys 

Sec.  3.  Before  making  the  conveyances  author- 
ized by  this  Act  on  any  rancheria  or  reservation,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  directed : 

(a)  To  cause  surveys  to  be  made  of  the  exterior 
or  interior  boundaries  of  the  lands  to  the  extent  that 
such  surveys  are  necessary  or  appropriate  for  the 
conveyance  of  marketable  and  recordable  titles  to  the 
lands. 

Improvement  of  Roads 

(b)  To  complete  any  construction  or  improvement 
required  to  bring  Indian  Bureau  roads  serving  the 
rancherias  or  reservations  up  to  adequate  standards 
comparable  to  standards  for  similar  roads  of  the 
State  or  subdivision  thereof.  The  Secretary  is  author- 
ized to  contract  with  the  State  of  California  or  politi- 
cal subdivisions  thereof  for  the  construction  or  im- 
provement of  such  roads  and  to  expend  under  such 
contracts  moneys  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the 
Indian  road  system.  When  such  roads  are  transferred 
to  the  State  or  local  government  the  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  convey  rights-of-way  for  such  roads,  in- 
cluding any  improvements  thereon. 

Water  Systems 

(c)  to  install  or  rehabilitate  such  irrigation  or  do- 
mestic water  systems  as  he  and  the  Indians  affected 
agree,  within  a  reasonable  time,  should  be  completed 
by  the  United  States. 


(d)  To  cancel  all  reimbursable  indebtedness  owing 
to  the  United  States  on  account  of  unpaid  construc- 
tion, operation,  and  maintenance  charges  for  water 
facilities  on  the  reservation  or  rancheria. 

Land  Exchanges 

(e)  To  exchange  any  lands  within  the  rancheria  or 
reservation  that  are  held  by  the  United  States  for  the 
use  of  Indians  which  the  Secretary  and  the  Indians 
affected  agree  should  be  exchanged  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Federal  trust  for  non-Indian  lands  and 
improvements  of  approximately  equal  value. 

Water  Rights 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  abrogate  any 
water  right  that  exists  by  virtue  of  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  To  the  extent  that  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California  are  not  now  applicable  to  any 
water  right  appurtenant  to  any  lands  involved  herein 
the}'  shall  continue  to  be  inapplicable  while  the  water 
right  is  in  Indian  ownership  for  a  period  not  to  ex- 
ceed fifteen  years  after  the  conveyance  pursuant  to 
this  Act  of  an  unrestricted  title  thereto,  and  there- 
after the  applicability  of  such  laws  shall  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  priority  of  any  such  right  not  there- 
tofore based  upon  State  law.  During  the  time  such 
State  law  is  not  applicable  the  Attorney  General  shall 
represent  the  Indian  owner  in  all  legal  proceedings, 
including  proceedings  before  administrative  bodies, 
involving  such  water  right,  and  in  any  necessary  af- 
firmative action  to  prevent  adverse  appropriation  of 
water  which  would  encroach  upon  the  Indian  water 
right. 

Conveyances 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  convej^  without  consideration  to  Indians 
who  receive  conveyances  of  land  pursuant  to  this  Act, 
or  to  a  corporation  or  other  legal  entity  organized  by 
such  Indians,  or  to  a  public  or  nonprofit  body,  any 
federally  owned  property  on  the  reservations  or 
rancherias  subject  to  this  Act  that  is  not  needed  for 
the  administration  of  Indian  affairs  in  California. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  assets  of  the 
Upper  Lake  Rancheria  and  the  Robinson  Rancheria 
shall  include  the  one-hundred-and-sixty-aere  tract  set 
aside  as  a  wood  reserve  for  the  Upper  Lake  Indians 
by  secretarial  order  dated  February  15,  1907. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
sell  the  five  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  more  or 
less,  which  were  withdrawn  from  entry,  sale,  or  other 
disposition,  and  set  aside  for  the  Indians  of  Indian 
Ranch,  Inyo  County,  California,  by  the  Act  of  March 
3.  1928  (45  Stat.  162),  and  to  distribute  the  proceeds 
of  sale  among  the  lieirs  of  George  Hanson. 

Disbursements 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  shall  dis- 
burse to  the  Indians  of  the  rancherias  and  reserva- 
tions that  are  subject  to  this  Act  all  funds  of  such 
Indians  that  are  in  the  custody  of  the  United  States. 
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Claims 

Sec.  7.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  any  claim 
filed  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission,  or  the 
right,  if  any,  of  the  Indians  subject  to  this  Act  to 
share  in  any  judgment  recovered  against  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  the  Indians  of  California. 

Appointment  of  Guardians 

Sec.  8.  Before  conveying  or  distributing  property 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  protect  the  rights  of  individual  Indians  who  are 
minors,  non  compos  mentis,  or  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  in  need  of  assistance  in  conducting  their 
affairs,  by  causing  the  appointment  of  guardians  for 
such  Indians  in  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction,  or 
by  such  other  means  as  he  may  deem  adequate,  with- 
out application  from  such  Inidans,  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  creation  of  a  trust  for  such  Indians' 
property  with  a  trustee  selected  by  the  Secretary,  or 
the  purchase  by  the  Secretary  of  annuities  for  such 
Indians. 

Educational  Training 

Sec.  9.  Prior  to  the  termination  of  the  Federal 
trust  relationship  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  undertake,  within  the  limits  of  available  ap- 
propriations, a  special  program  of  education  and 
training  designed  to  help  the  Indians  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood, to  conduct  their  ovm  affairs,  and  to  assume 
their  responsibilities  as  citizens  without  special  serv- 
ices because  of  their  status  as  Indians.  Such  program 
may  include  language  training,  orientation  in  non- 
Indian  community  customs  and  living  standards,  vo- 
cational training  and  related  subjects,  transportation 
to  the  place  of  training  or  instruction,  and  subsistence 
during  the  course  of  training  or  instruction.  For  the 
purposes  of  such  program,  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  or  agreements  with  any  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  governmental  agency,  corporation, 
association,  or  person.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall 
preclude  any  Federal  agency  from  undertaking  any 
other  program  for  the  education  and  training  of 
Indians  with  funds  appropriated  to  it. 

Finality  of  Plan 

Sec.  10.  (a)  The  plan  for  the  distribution  of  the 
assets  of  a  rancheria  or  reservation,  when  approved 


by  the  Secretary  and  by  the  Indians  in  a  referendum 
vote  as  provided  in  subsection  2  (b)  of  this  Act,  shall 
be  final,  and  the  distribution  of  assets  pursuant  to 
such  plan  shall  not  be  the  basis  for  any  claim  against 
the  United  States  by  an  Indian  who  receives  or  is  de- 
nied a  part  of  the  assets  distributed. 

Laws  Applicable 

(b)  After  the  assets  of  a  rancheria  or  reservation  j 
have  been  distributed  pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  In-  ' 
dians  who  receive  any  part  of  such  assets,  and  the 
dependent  members  of  their  immediate  families,  shall 
not  be  entitled  to  any  of  the  services  performed  by 
the  United  States  for  Indians  because  of  their  status 
as  Indians,  all  statutes  of  the  United  States  which 
affect  Indians  because  of  their  status  as  Indians  shall 
be  inapplicable  to  them,  and  the  laws  of  the  several 
States  shall  apply  to  them  in  the  same  manner  as  they 
apply  to  other  citizens  or  persons  within  their  juris- 
diction. Nothing  in  this  Act,  however,  shall  affect  the 
status  of  such  persons  as  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

Revocation.  25  USC  461-479 

Sec.  11.  The  constitution  and  corporate  charter 
adopted  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  j 
Stat.  984),  as  amended,  by  any  rancheria  or  reserva- 
tion subject  to  this  Act  shall  be  revoked  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  when  a  plan  is  approved  by  a 
majority  of  the  adult  Indians  thereof  pursuant  to 
subsection  2  (b)  of  this  Act. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  issue  such  rules  and  regulations  and  to  execute 
or  approve  such  conveyancing  instruments  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this] 
Act. 


Appropriation 

Sec.  13.     There  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  , 
not  to  exceed  $509,235  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Approved  August  18,  1958. 
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APPENDIX  E 


BISHOP  UNION  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 
DISTRICT 

A  study  of  the  socio-economic  and  anthropologic 
impact  of  the  Paiute  Indian  culture  on  the  educa- 
tional development  of  the  children:  A  pilot  project 
in  compensatory  education  during  the  school  year 
1964-65  under  the  provisions  of  Article  15  of  Chap- 
ter 6  of  Division  6  of  the  Education  Code  (the 
McAteer  Act). 

The  Nature  of  the  Group  and  Need 

In  general  the  children  come  from  families  that  are 
on  the  lower  scale  of  the  socio-economic  classification. 
The  majority  of  them  live  on  the  reservation  in  sub- 
standard housing.  Few  of  the  parents  are  employed 
steadily,  and  many  of  the  families  are  on  welfare. 

The  cultural  values  and  child-rearing  practices  are 
in  conflict  with  the  generally  accepted  values  of  the 
community.  This  conflict  of  cultural  values  and  stan- 
dards often  results  in  the  children  being  at  variance 
with  the  limits  of  acceptable  social  behavior.  Patterns 
of  delinquency  are  developing  at  early  ages,  and  alco- 
holism is  an  acute  problem. 

These  children  are  required  to  make  a  daily  cultural 
transition  from  a  society  that  does  not  stress  intellec- 
tual or  physical  ambition.  Most  of  them  have  a  good 
intelligence  potential  which  is  never  realized. 

The  preschool  children  remain  suspended  in  an 
onerous-type  cultural  bubble  until  it  is  burst  by  their 
introduction  to  kindergarten  and  the  requirements  of 
formal  education.  This  introduction  is  many  times  un- 
satisfactory, because  the  children  have  not  been  ex- 
posed to  the  activities  and  experiences  that  assist  in 
making  a  child  ready  for  school.  Early  failure  often 
results  and  conditions  them  to  accept  failure  and  to 
entrench  themselves  in  their  cultural  attitude  of  the 
"poor,  lowly,  insignificant  Paiute."  This  group  com- 
prises a  large  percentage  of  the  local  high  school  drop- 
outs and  dragins. 

Approximately  95  percent  of  the  children  in  the 
group  to  be  studied  are  Paiute  Indians,  and  5  percent 
are  Shoshone.  There  has  been  limited  intermarriage 
with  Caucasians,  mainly  with  Basque  sheepherders. 

A  high  rate  of  truancy  is  present  in  this  group,  and 
throughout  their  educational  experiences  many  of  the 
children  are  only  physically  present  in  school.  They 
do  not  achieve  at  their  potential  level  or  grade  place- 
ment. It  is  noted  in  screening  for  mentally  retarded 
placement  that  a  predominance  of  the  referrals  are 
from  this  group.  Attempts  by  church  groups  to  help 
the  Indians  assimilate  and  embrace  some  of  the  val- 
ues and .  standards  of  the  community,  as  well  as  de- 
velop a  respect  for  and  perpetuation  of  some  of  the 
acceptable  mores  of  their  own  culture,  have  not  been 
wholly  successful. 

Expected  Outcomes 

By  having  a  program  for  the  preschool  children  of 
this  Indian  group,  it  is  expected  that  this  will  correct 
the  imbalance  between  their  potential  and  their  future 


achievement.  This  program  will  center  on  school  or 
educational  readiness  before  they  enter  the  kinder- 
garten or  first  grade. 

In  addition,  it  is  expected  that  the  other  Indian 
pupils  in  the  school  will  receive  benefits  from  this 
program  through  enrichment  and  guidance  that  will 
be  provided  to  them  through  their  families,  homes, 
and  resulting  community  activities. 

Some  other  specific  questions  for  which  we  seek 
answers  or  information  that  will  be  of  assistance  with 
motivation  for  this  group  are  as  follows : 

a.  To  what  degree  is  the  lack  of  verbal  skiUs 
a  reflection  of  the  subcultural  values  ? 

b.  Can  this  lack  of  verbal  development  be  par- 
tially or  completely  compensated  for  by  a  pre- 
school program  ? 

c.  What  is  the  relationship  between  the  cul- 
tural background  and  the  socio-economic  status 
as  it  relates  to  learning  ? 

d.  What  will  have  to  be  done  to  assure  moti- 
vation for  the  Indian  pupils  as  they  progress 
through  the  educational  program  and  ensuing 
school  grade  structure  1 

e.  What  agencies  and  organizations  in  the  com- 
munity are  available  that  can  assist  the  school 
with  this  situation  1 

f.  Will  remedial  teaching  and  personal  coun- 
seling be  beneficial  to  the  upper-grade  students? 

Selection 

The  group  to  be  selected  will  be  composed  of  the 
total  Indian  population  enrolled  in  kindergarten 
through  grade  eight,  as  well  as  a  preschool  group 
which  will  be  eligible  for  kindergarten  in  September 
1964.  This  preschool  group  will  be  tested  and  will  re- 
ceive a  special  readiness  program;  for  comparison,  a 
matched  control  group  of  non-Indian  children  will 
be  tested,  but  will  not  participate  in  the  readiness 
program. 

The  Indian  children  are  readily  identifiable  from 
existing  school  records,  and  the  control  non-Indian 
group  will  be  identified  from  the  preschool  survey 
and  will  be  matched  in  chronological  age,  mental  age, 
sex,  and  socio-economic  level. 

Preschool  Class  Program  Organization  and  Development 

Parents  of  the  preschool  boys  and  girls  were  in- 
formed of  the  program  and  invited  to  participate  by 
a  letter  from  the  governing  board  of  the  Bishop  Un- 
ion Elementary  School  District,  and  then  personally 
contacted  for  their  response  by  school  representatives 
and  the  teacher  of  the  class.  This  personal  contact 
was  to  tell  them  more  of  the  program  and  to  invite 
them  to  the  first  meetings.  All  parents  responded  with 
interest  to  the  initial  idea  of  the  program. 

Two  class  meetings  were  held  in  the  Line  Street 
School  cafetorium  with  the  parents  and  children  at- 
tending. School  personnel  in  charge  were  introduced 
at  the  first  meeting  and  the  program  explained.  Ques- 
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tions  were  asked  by  the  parents,  to  which  direct  and 
satisfactorj'^  answers  were  given.  They  were  then  asked 
about  a  meeting  time  for  the  class  and  other  details 
for  the  class  organization.  The  individual  testing  pro- 
gram was  explained  at  this  time  also. 

The  class  group  then  started  a  regular  schedule  in 
the  Line  Street  School  cafetorium,  with  very  good 
attendance.  The  pupils  have  been  transported  to 
school  by  schoolbus,  which  has  been  a  most  interesting 
experience  for  them.  Some  of  the  parents  attend  the 
class.  A  nutrition  period,  composed  of  serving  milk 
and  graham  crackers,  is  part  of  the  daily  schedule. 
The  daily  schedule  at  this  time  is  similar  to  that  of 
a  preschool  and  kindergarten  program.  The  regular 
kindergarten  teachers  of  the  district  are  assisting 
with  this  schedule  to  make  sure  that  it  includes  and 
gives  special  emphasis  to  the  items  that  they  note 
have  been  lacking  in  the  experiences  of  the  Indian 
boys  and  girls. 

Individual  testing  (Stanford-Binet)  was  admin- 
istered to  each  pupil  of  the  preschool  group  by  Dr. 
Cecil  Johnson,  district  psychologist,  assisted  by  Gor- 
don Strachan,  assistant  project  director.  The  parents 
were  most  cooperative  in  bringing  the  boys  and  girls 
to  the  school  for  their  testing  appointments.  These 
were  completed  using  a  Saturday,  with  no  absences. 
A  brief  summary  of  the  testing  results  is  as  follows : 

a.  Chronological  ages — 4  years  1  month  to  4 
years  10  months.  Mental  age  range — 3  years  7 
months  to  5  years  0  months. 

b.  IQ  range  from  111  to  78,  with  the  mean  IQ 
98.526. 

c.  The  earliest  failures  in  the  tests  were  in  pic- 
ture vocabulary,  opposite  analogues,  and  compre- 
hension. Other  areas  of  difficulty  were  in  com- 
missions, folding  a  triangle,  copying  a  square, 
and  patience  triangles. 

Summary  of  Parent  Conferences 

Parent  conferences  were  scheduled  for  half-hour 
sessions  on  January  13  and  14.  Eighteen  of  the  20 
children  were  represented  by  one  or  more  parents. 
Two  parents  did  not  come.  During  the  conferences  the 
results  of  the  Stanford-Binet  testing  were  discussed 
in  terms  of  percentile  scores  and  the  apparent 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  child.  Teacher  com- 
ments on  the  child's  work  in  the  class  were  discussed. 

The  discussions  of  the  individual  child  led  to 
broader  discussions  of  the  feelings  of  tlie  parents  re- 
garding the  program..  Some  of  the  comments  which 
were  made  are  discussed  below. 

Mother:  "The  program  is  wonderful  and  the  whole 
family  couldn't  be  more  pleased."  We  discussed  the 
language  factor  and  she  said  that  it  is  still  a  problem 
on  the  reservation.  The  grandparents  still  speak  Piute. 
There  are  also  families  in  which  Spanish  or  Mono 
Lake  Indian  is  spoken.  An  interesting  side  comment 
is  that  the  children  of  a  son  call  the  grandmother 
"huitsi"  and  those  of  a  daughter  "mugi."  However, 
the  grandfather  is  known  to  both  as  "togo." 

Mrs.  X:  During  the  testing  interview  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  a  response  from  Mike.  It  was  felt  that 


the  child  was  severely  retarded  and  extremely  anx- 
ious. He  would  not  leave  his  mother.  Since  starting 
the  class,  the  child  now  rides  the  bus  by  himself,  seeks 
contacts  Math  other  children,  and  is  showing  an  inter- 
est in  the  world  around  him. 

Mother:  "Bug  is  fortunate;  I  hope  the  program 
can  be  kept  up."  The  mother  completed  the  11th  grade 
at  Sherman  Institute  and  her  husband  had  a  year  of 
college.  Their  children  in  grades  two,  three,  and  five 
are  having  learning  difficulties.  She  mentioned  this, 
so  the  facet  of  our  program  for  remedial  work  was 
discussed  and  received  complete  support. 

Mother:  "It's  a  wonderful  program." 

Mother:  "Pretty  good.  Keeps  her  (daughter)  busy 
and  interested." 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  X:  Both  parents  were  present  and 
the  father  has  stated  that  he  had  asked  that  his  re- 
quest for  relocation  and  training  be  held  in  abeyance 
until  his  child  finished  the  preschool  program.  They 
felt  that  the  program  was  one  of  the  best  things  that 
had  happened  to  help  the  Indian  children.  They  indi- 
cated that  some  of  the  problems  on  the  reservation 
were  lack  of  supervision  of  the  children,  alcohol,  and 
that  the  children  group  too  much.  The  children  can- 
not move  back  and  forth  between  Indian  and  other 
groups  with  acceptance  by  both.  Any  break  from  the 
group  is  a  clear  break  and  the  child  is  not  allowed 
back  in  the  group. 

In  general,  the  tone  of  the  parents  was  one  of  ap- 
preciation for  what  was  being  done  and  a  desire  to 
see  the  program  continued. 

Preschool  Observaiion  and  Evaluation  Report 
By  Miss  Lindblad,  Teacher 

Most  of  these  Indian  children  have  a  limited  vo- 
cabulary, and  some  are  shy  and  retiring.  I  have  seen 
a  noted  improvement  since  the  beginning  of  the  class 
in  many  of  the  children.  By  sharing  experiences,  dra- 
matic play,  and  the  free  play  time  their  language  de- 
velopment has  shown  remarkable  improvement.  The 
shy  and  timid  children  are  joining  the  group  in  play, 
where  they  previously  would  rather  be  by  themselves. 
They  are  doing  more  verbalizing,  even  to  pretending 
with  the  toy  telephone. 

These  children  show  evidence  of  very  little  training 
or  discipline.  "Rough-house  play"  is  the  order  of  the 
day  in  their  lives.  It  is  quite  difficult  for  many  of  them 
to  conform  to  rules  or  to  what  is  expected  of  them. 
Restrictions  seem  unknown  to  many  of  them. 

These  children  are  very  proficient  and  quite  daring 
on  the  playground  equipment  for  their  age.  I  believe 
they  surpass  the  average  child  of  their  age  in  this 
area. 

Many  of  these  children,  even  the  most  immature, 
have  become  aware  that  there  is  something  in  books 
for  them.  They  have  learned  about  pets,  farm  and  zoo 
animals  and  enjoyed  seeing  them  in  the  books,  as  well 
as  on  the  flannelboard  and  in  films. 

Most  of  the  children  endeavor  to  please  and  enjoy 
helping  and  being  near  the  teacher.  Many  are  starved 
for  an  outward  expression  of  affection  or  a  sense  of 
belonging  and  worthwhileness.  They  are  on  the  whole 
adorable,  eager  youngsters. 
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One  rewarding  development  is  the  interest  and  co- 
operation of  the  parents.  These  parents  are  becoming 
more  involved  with  the  school  and  seem  to  be  enjoy- 
ing it.  They  also  seem  to  be  realizing  their  moral  re- 
sponsibilities in  a  greater  way. 

Oufline  of  Daily  Schedule— Revised  With 
Beginning  of  Second  Semester 

8  :50 — 9 :00 — Hang  up  wraps,  roU  call,  flag 
salute,  sharing. 

9  :00 — 9  :15 — Instruction  period.  Lesson  on 
health,  safety,  animals,  geometric  shapes,  or 
something  seasonal.  Use  books,  pictures,  films, 
filmstrips,  and  real  objects. 

9 :15 — 9  :30 — Seat  work.  Follow  up  activity 
(tied  in  Avith  the  morning's  instruction),  such  as 
cutting,  pasting,  coloring,  clay,  etc. 

9  :30 — 9  :45 — Recess.  P.E.,  games ;  outdoors  on 
the  playground  equipment  as  weather  permits. 

9  :45 — 9 :55 — Nutrition  period — milk  and  gra- 
ham cracker. 

9 :55 — 10 :10 — Story,  nursery  rhymes,  or  rec- 
ords for  listening. 

10 :10 — 10 :25 — Free  play.  The  children  choose 
what  they  want  to  do — cars,  blocks,  dolls,  puzzles, 
beads,  pegboards. 

10 :25 — 10 :30 — Cleanup,  lineup,  pass  ovit  chil- 
dren's  work  to  take  home. 

10 :30 — Dismiss  and  get  them  to  the  bus. 

I  Community  Interest  and  Concern  for  This  Project 

Publicity  on  this  project  has  been  confined  to  giv- 
ling  educational  emphasis  through  the  PTA's  and 
faculties.  Questions  have  been  asked  as  to  why  this 
program  is  only  for  Indians,  and  when  told  it  was  a 
I  compensatory  education  project  no  other  questions 
have  been  asl^ed. 

j  To  provide  for  a  nutrition  program  for  these  pre- 
school boys  and  girls  of  milk  and  graham  crackers, 
jit  was  suggested  that  some  of  the  local  service  clubs 
I  might  want  to  assist.  When  the  information  was 
passed  on  the  Bishop  Elks  Lodge  and  the  Junior 
Women's  Improvement  Club  both  donated  $100  for 
this  nutrition  program.  Other  groups  have  indicated 
they  would  help  if  needed. 

Program  for  Indian  Students  Who  Are  in 
The  Regular  Elementary  School  Program 

In  reviewing  the  expected  outcomes  of  this  com- 
pensatory   education    project,    these    questions    are 
I  asked :  What  will  have  to  be  done  to  assure  motivation 
for  the  Indian  pupils  as  they  progress  through  the 
educational   program  and  the   ensuing  school   grade 
structure;  what  is  the  relation  between  the  cultural 
background  and  the  socio-economic  status  as  it  relates 
ito  learning,  and  what  agencies  and  organizations  in 
,  the  community  are  available  that  can  assist  the  school 
with  this  situation ;  what  will  benefit  the  Indian  stu- 
dents in  the  regular  school  program  and  how  should 
the  school  provide  needed  motivation.  In  addition,  it 
is  proposed  to  provide  remedial  instruction  and  per- 


sonal counseling  for  the  Indian  students  to  further 
enrich  their  individual  educational  achievement. 

The  data  on  the  following  joages  and  information 
were  taken  from  the  achievement  and  mental  maturity 
tests  given  to  all  of  the  students  in  the  Bishop  Ele- 
mentary School  District  last  fall,  and  then  the  results 
and  placements  of  the  Indian  students  plotted.  It  is 
to  be  quickly  noted  that  although  their  potential  is 
almost  the  same  as  the  other  students,  their  achieve- 
ment scores  lag  behind.  Such  a  lag  continues  through- 
out the  continuing  grades,  and  they  are  always  be- 
hind. These  Indian  boys  and  girls  make  up  most  of 
the  slow-learner  groups  in  the  grade  levels. 

In  addition  to  this  academic  achievement  lag,  it  is 
noted  that  many  of  tliem  have  been  retained  or  have 
been  given  social  promotions  because  of  physical  size 
and  age.  Poor  attendance  is  often  noted  on  their  rec- 
ords. Also  this  group  has  a  serious  delinquency  record 
in  the  community,  which  is  alarmingly  increasing  and 
is  repetitious  as  to  the  individuals  involved.  The 
dropout  rate  of  this  group  in  the  high  school  is  also 
excessive. 

Outline  of  the  Program  for  the  Indian 
Students  in  the  Regular  School  Program 

The  program  for  this  group  of  Indian  boys  and 
girls  will  consist  of  three  parts  and  has  begun  by  try- 
ing to  locate  the  student  in  terms  of  his  academic 
needs,  interests  and  degree  of  potential  achievement, 
by  providing  remedial  assistance  and  enrichment,  and 
will  involve  the  parents  of  these  students  in  an  in- 
formation program  regarding  the  importance  of  an 
education  and  achievement.  Details  of  the  program 
are  as  follows: 

I.  Preparation  of  case  studies  of  each  Indian 
student,  with  testing  and  individual  conferences 
as  needed. 

II.  Set  up  remedial  classes  for  those  Indian 
students  who  show  excessive  achievement  lag. 

III.  Arrange  conferences  with  parents  of  these 
students  to  make  sure  they  understand  the  re- 
quirements of  the  school's  program  and  advan- 
tages of  good  educational  achievement. 

IV.  Organize  a  community  youth  council  to 
provide  a  continuing  guidance  program  for  pre- 
vention of  delinquency. 

The  first  three  phases  of  this  outline  are  organized 
and  have  begun. 

Program  for  the  Indian  Children  Age  9  Months  to  4  Years 

When  our  program  for  the  preschoolers  was  initi- 
ated it  was  discussed  with  Richard  Koch,  M.D., 
Children's  Hospital,  and  Victor  Hough,  M.D.,  Inyo 
County  Health  Department.  Dr.  Koch  visits  our  com- 
munity regularly  conducting  clinics  for  the  mentally 
retarded.  They  became  interested  in  the  extension  of 
our  program  to  include  a  thorough  pediatric  exam- 
ination and  Gesell  development  testing  of  the  Indian 
children  age  nine  months  to  four  years. 

The  proposal  is  to  make  a  cross  group  study  (1963- 
64)  and  followup  with  longitudinal  studies  to  identify 
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those  aspects  of  the  Indian  culture  which  might  tend 
to  create  a  situation  of  cultural  retardation.  Present 
research  quoted  by  Dr.  Koch  indicated  that  to  allevi- 
ate the  problem  the  children  need  extended  experi- 
ences at  an  early  age.  It  is  expected  that  these  popula- 
tions will  fit  a  normal  curve  of  distribution  at  an 
early  age  but  as  they  mature  in  their  environment 
there  will  be  a  lessening  of  intellectual  development 
which  would  be  reflected  in  a  skewing  of  the  normal 
curve  to  the  left.  Our  testing  of  the  preschoolers  in 
November  did  not  confirm  this  theory  as  the  mean  IQ 
was  98.526  and  the  standard  deviation  was  8.6.  How- 
ever, the  earliest  failures  of  these  children  on  the 
Stanford-Binet  were  in  the  areas  that  reflect  verbal 
growth,  therefore  reflecting  a  problem  in  communica- 
tion. 

This  study  is  expected  to  produce  a  body  of  knowl- 
edge that  will : 

(1)  Follow  the  physical  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  the  children  yearly  until  they  enter 
kindergarten ; 

(2)  Follow  the  growth  of  the  children  in  the 
areas  of  motor,  adaptive,  language,  and  personal- 
social  development.  An  anthropological  study  is 
being  proposed  and  will  be  headed  up  by  a  UCLA 
professor.  All  data  collected  will  be  treated  statis- 
tically for  significance. 

This  program  is  financed  through  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, Department  of  Public  Health,  by  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  "Washington,  D.C. 

Evaluafion  Techniques  for  the 
Compensafory  Education  Project 

Basically  our  program  is  operating  in  four  areas: 

(1)  A  preschool  program  for  Indian  children 
who  will  attend  kindergarten  in  September  1964 ; 

(2)  The  identification  of  Indian  children  in 
grades  one  through  eight  with  remedial  educa- 
tional needs ; 

(3)  Counseling  with  children  in  upper  grades 
to  improve  self  and  cultural  concepts; 

(4)  Parent  education. 

Therefore,  different  techniques  are  to  be  used  as 
outlined  below: 

(1)  Preschool 

The  Stanford-Binet  was  administered  to  the  pre- 
school experimental  group  in  November  and  will  be 
given  again  in  May.  This  data  will  be  treated  statis- 
tically for  significance.  An  observational  check  sheet 
based  on  the  Gesell  developmental  schedules  will  be 
used  b}^  the  teacher  to  measure  observable  growth 
in  motor,  adaptive,  and  personal-social  skills.  (Copy 
follows.)  Parent  interest  and  comments  indicate  the 
degree  of  support  for  the  program.  To  date  the  fol- 
lowing occurrences  have  indicated  the  support  and 
interest  of  the  parents : 

A.  One  father  has  asked  that  his  request  for 
relocation  and  training  be  held  in  abeyance  until 
his  child  completes  the  preschool  program. 


B.  After  the  children  were  evaluated,  indi- 
vidual parent  conferences  were  scheduled.  Eigh- 
teen of  the  20  parents  were  present.  Comments 
were  made,  such  as,  "This  is  the  best  thing  that 
has  happened  for  the  Indian  children. ' '  One 
father  was  impressed  when  his  son  came  home 
and  was  angrj^  because  he  had  been  the  little 
bear  and  "somebody  ate  my  porridge,  broke  my 
chair,  and  slept  in  my  bed ! ' '  The  boy  had  never 
been  this  interested  and  communicative  before. 

C.  At  our  evening  meeting  January  7,  26  par- 
ents represented  19  of  the  20  children.  The  pro- 
gram was  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  test 
results,  scheduling  individual  conferences,  and 
discussing  the  growth  and  development  of  the 
children.  As  the  meeting  was  drawing  to  a  close 
one  parent  asked  if  we  could  meet  monthly,  as 
she  felt  she  was  learning  a  lot. 

D.  Community  interest  has  been  generated  as 
indicated  by  contributions  by  the  Elks  Lodge  and 
Junior  Women's  Improvement  Club  to  finance 
nutrition  breaks. 

E.  The  preschool  program  has  generated  inter- 
est by  other  communitj^  agencies  in  our  program. 
See  specifics  under  Dr.  Koch's  study. 

F.  When  this  group  completes  kindergarten 
(June  1965)  we  will  be  able  to  make  a  cross- 
group  study  of  this  group  and  previous  groups 
without  the  program.  The  results  of  the  Pinter- 
Cunningham  and  the  Harrison-Stroud  reading 
readiness  test  will  be  studied  and  the  differences 
between  the  means  will  be  analyzed  and  treated 
statistically. 

G.  We  shall  follow  these  children  through 
longitudinal  case  studies  as  they  progress  through 
the  grades. 

(2  and  3)  Remedial  Educational  Needs  and 
Counseling,  Grades  1-8 

The  differences  between  means  of  achievement  test 
results  of  control  and  experimental  groups  widens 
with  each  successive  grade.  This  is  not  true  with 
mental  maturity  test  results.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  achievement  is  not  commensurate  with  poten- 
tial. Our  work  to  date  shows  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  separate  the  need  for  a  remedial  program  from 
the  need  for  counseling. 

No  research  design  has  been  established  for  the 
measurement  of  growth  in  achievement  or  change  in 
self-concept.  These  children  will  be  evaluated  through 
a  longtitudinal  case  study. 

(4)  Parent  Education 

As  our  program  has  unfolded,  we  have  received! 
initial  support  and  sustained  interest  from  the  par- 
ents. Parental  attendance  has  remained  high  at  all 
meetings  and  individual  conferences.  School  attend- 
ance of  the  children  has  been  regular.  We  have  had 
requests  from  Indian  parents  with  younger  children 
to  continue  the  program. 
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REAPPLICATION  FOR 

A  Study  of  the  Socio-economic  and  Anthropologic 
Impact  of  the  Piute  Indian  Culture  on  the 
Educational   Development  of  the  Children 

1.     The  Nature  of  the  Group  and  the  Problem 

The  group,  all  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  in  the 
Bishop  Elementary  School  District  and  the  four-year- 
old  preschool  group  that  will  be  in  the  1964-65  proj- 
ect, are  the  same  pupils  as  those  included  in  the  study 
of  last  year  with  the  exception  of  the  graduated 
eighth  grade  students  and  a  new  four-year-old  pre- 
school group.  The  last  j-ear's  preschool  group  will  be 
in  the  regular  kindergarten  program  of  the  district 
this  year.  There  has  been  very  little,  if  any,  change 
during  this  past  year  in  the  basic  cultural  and  envi- 
ronmental factors  in  the  lives  of  these  Indian  pupils, 
which  are  in  conflict  with  the  general  standards  of 
behavior  and  achievement  of  the  community  and 
which  create  the  problems  contained  in  the  study. 

The  problems  in  the  1984-65  compensatory  educa- 
tion project  are  the  same  as  those  listed  for  last  year's 
study.  Specifically,  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  are  re- 
quired to  make  daily  cultural  transitions  from  a  soci- 
ety and  environment  that  stresses  little  intellectual  or 
physical  ambition  to  one  of  the  opposite  magnitude,  as 
represented  by  the  formal  educational  setting  of  the 
community  and  its  demands  and  requirements  on  the 
individual's  intellect  and  efforts.  A  factor  or  condi- 
tion which  further  frustrates  and  confuses  these 
Indian  children  is  that  in  most  cases  these  individuals 
have  a  satisfactory  intelligence  and  achievement  po- 
tential but  do  not  recognize  the  need  for  its  use  be- 
cause of  the  cultural  apathy  towards  any  future  job 
or  occupational  accomplishment. 

The  initial  year  of  this  compensatory  education 
project  has  resulted  in  the  production  of  a  more  vivid 
and  animated  picture  of  the  problem,  its  peculiar  in- 
gredients, and  apathetic  outcomes.  In  addition,  it  has 
also  produced  some  satisfactory  results  by  providing 
experiences  for  the  older  Indian  students  and  their 
parents  which  reminded  them  that  they  have  the 
ability  to  achieve  more  than  they  had  in  the  past  and 
that  they  are  able  to  set  up  a  pattern  and  program 
for  accomplishment  of  specific  goals. 

2.     Expected  Outcomes 

The  expected  outcomes  for  the  1964-65  pi'oject  are 
the  same  as  those  listed  in  the  initial  project  and  ap- 
plication. They  are  restated  below  with  minor  revi- 
sions for  clarification  and  some  additions  which  fur- 
ther amplify  the  need  for  continuing  the  study  and 
finding  answers  to  the  problems. 

a.  To  assist  with  the  correction  of  the  imbal- 
ance in  the  potential  and  achievement  of  the  In- 
dian boy  and  girl  in  proper  relation  to  the  re- 
quirements for  continuous  educational  progress 
by  providing  a  preschool  program  for  the  four- 
year-old  Indian  pupils. 

b.  To  provide  much  needed  parent  education 
and  information  activities  with  special  emphasis 


on  the  major  importance  of  the  completion  of  an 
educational  program,  requirements  for  the  sec- 
ondary graduation,  and  necessary  achievement 
for  further  education,  college  enrollment,  and 
completion. 

c.  To  find  out  to  what  degree  the  lack  of  verbal 
skills  is  a  reflection  of  the  subcultural  values  of 
the  Indian  group. 

d.  To  find  out  to  what  degree  this  lack  of 
verbal  development  can  be  partially  or  com- 
pletely compensated  for  by  the  preschool  class 
and  program. 

e.  To  find  out  the  relationship  between  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Indian  pupil 's  cultural  background 
and  his  socio-economic  status  as  it  relates  to 
learning  in  the  educational  environment. 

f.  To  ascertain  what  will  have  to  be  provided 
for  the  Indian  students  to  motivate  continuous 
progress  through  the  formal  educational  program 
and  traditional  grade  levels. 

g.  To  contact  agencies  and  organizations  which 
will  assist  with  the  perplexing  Indian  situations 
and  to  utilize  their  services  in  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  outcomes  of  the  project  for  the  In- 
dian boys  and  girls  of  the  school  and  communitj^ 

h.  To  find  out  how  beneficial  a  remedial  in- 
struction program  and  personal  counseling  will 
be  for  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  in  upgrading 
their  degree  of  educational  and  occupational 
achievement. 

3.     Procedure  Proposed 

a.  The  1964-65  Program: 

The  program  will  be  basically  the  same  as  the 
one  utilized  for  the  1963-64  project.  The  pre- 
school class  for  four-year-olds  will  begin  with  the 
opening  of  the  school  year  and  meet  daily  in  the 
same  classroom  used  last  year.  The  instructional 
program  for  them  Avill  be  centered  on  educational 
readiness  and  training  in  the  routines  of  the 
classroom  and  school.  Special  emphasis  will  be 
provided  in  those  requirements  which  are  in  con- 
flict with  their  home  environment  and  culture. 

The  Indian  pupils  in  the  primary  grades  will 
be  given  individual  and  small  group  remedial  in- 
struction to  assist  in  upgrading  their  achieve- 
ment. This  type  of  program  will  also  be  organized 
in  the  upper  and  middle  grades.  The  individual 
student  counseling  program  and  special  recogni- 
tion of  all  t^'pes  of  achievement  in  both  academic 
and  general  school  activities  provided  an  iinmedi- 
ate  and  most  satisfactory  stimulus  for  tlie  middle 
and  upper  grade  Indian  students.  They  re- 
sponded noticeably  by  participating  and  showing 
interest  in  activities  previously  not  attempted. 

The  monthly  parent  meetings  will  be  continued 
and  their  programs  extended.  More  time  will  be 
included  for  answering  their  individual  questions 
as  it  was  found  these  people  asked  many  perti- 
nent and  interesting  questions  Avhen  given  the 
opportunity.  The  type  of  questions  indicated  a 
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sincere  desire  to  learn  more  about  the  program  of 
the  school. 

The  community  advisory  committee  activity 
will  be  augmented  and  revitalized.  This  program 
is  needed  for  evaluation  of  the  compensatory  edu- 
cation project  to  give  guidance  for  its  extension 
and  continuance. 

h.  The  1964-65  Schedule: 
August-Septem'ber  1964 — 

1.  Recontact  all  parents  of  the  Indian  boys  and 
girls  in  the  district  to  tell  them  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the  project,  reviev/  plans,  and  ask  for 
their  suggestions  and  assistance. 

2.  Identify  the  preschool  group  of  four-year- 
old  boys  and  girls  for  the  class  and  set  up  the 
individual  testing  program. 

3.  Review  the  project  with  the  faculty  of  the 
district  during  the  preschool  orientation  program. 

September  1964-January  1965 — 

1.  Start  the  preschool  class. 

2.  Begin  the  counseling  program  with  the  regu- 
lar school  Indian  pupils. 

3.  Organize  and  start  remedial  reading  and 
arithmetic  classes  for  all  pupils  in  the  district, 
with  special  attention  on  the  needs  and  progress 
of  the  Indian  students. 

4.  Begin  an  observation  and  evaluation  pro- 
gram of  the  achievement  and  progress  of  the 
1963-64  preschool  class  pupils  who  will  be  in  the 
kindergarten  program  for  1964-65. 

5.  Set  up  and  plan  the  program  for  the 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Indian  parents.  This 
group  is  divided  into  three  sections — preschool, 
primary,  and  middle  and  upper  grades. 

6.  Schedule  and  plan  monthly  meetings  of  the 
lay  advisory  committee. 

7.  Schedule  and  program  for  periodic  meetings 
of  the  staff  and  teachers  of  the  project. 

8.  Screen  the  October  district  achievement 
testing  scores  of  the  Indian  boys  and  girls  and 
evaluate  them  in  terms  of  normal  progress  ac- 
cording to  their  potential  and  expectancy  data. 
From  this  evaluation  any  needed  changes  will 
be  made  in  placement  of  the  students  for  remedial 
or  enrichment  purposes. 

February- June  1965 — 

1.  Continue  the  individual  testing  and  evalua- 
tion program  for  all  students  in  the  project. 

2.  Continue  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  Indian 
parents  with  increasing  emphasis  on  their  ideas 
as  to  solution  of  the  problems  presented  and  ac- 
tivities which  win  assist  with  the  achievement  of 
the  outcomes  of  the  project. 

3.  Continue  meetings  of  the  lay  advisory  com- 
mittee as  needed. 

c.  The  1964-65  Evaluation: 

1.  The  individual  pupil's  cumulative  records 
will  be  completed  to  date  for  utilization  in  eval- 
uation. 


2.  The  results  of  the  individual  testing  of  the 
preschool  pupils  (Stanford-Binet)  will  be  sum- 
marized, using  the  same  statistical  treatment  of 
the  data  that  was  used  for  1963-64. 

3.  The  regular  district  group  achievement  test- 
ing results  will  be  analyzed  and  summarized  in 
terms  of  the  patterns  used  in  1963-64. 

4.  Individual  and  group  testing,  such  as  the 
occupational  interest  inventory  and  aptitude 
tests,  will  be  administered  to  the  Indian  pupils 
in  the  upper  grades  to  continue  the  counseling 
program  and  motivate  activities  for  the  continu- 
ance of  their  education  in  the  secondary  schools. 
This  data  will  also  be  compared  with  the  results 
of  the  1963-64  project  program. 

5.  Gather  significant  data  on  the  progress  and 
achievement  of  the  Indian  pupils  in  the  local 
high  school,  particularly  concerning  those  who 
Avere  in  the  compensatory  education  project  in 
1963-64. 

6.  Request  an  evaluation  of  the  project  from 
the  Indian  parents  and  record  the  results.  Then, 
make  comparisons  with  the  data  gathered  for  the 
1963-64  program. 

4.  Personnel 

Project  director,  supervisor  and  coordinator — Sid- 
ney L.  Gardner,  superintendent  of  Bishop  Union 
Elementary  School  District  for  the  past  six  years,  has 
had  experience  as  a  teacher,  principal,  and  chief  ad- 
ministrator on  elementary  and  secondary  school  levels. 

Assistant  supervisor  and  project  coordinator — 
Gordon  Strachan,  district  director  of  testing  and 
counseling,  has  pupil  personnel  services  credential  as 
well  as  general  elementary  and  administrative. 

Teacher  of  preschool  group — Miss  Pauline  Lindblad, 
district  home  teacher.  She  has  had  several  years'  ex- 
perience working  with  this  Indian  group,  and  has 
been  in  their  homes. 

District  psychologist — Delbert  Bechthold  has  been 
employed  by  the  district  for  two  and  one-half  days 
per  week. 

Consultants  available — Dr.  Richard  Koch,  director 
of  the  Child  Development  Clinic,  Children's  Hospital, 
Los  Angeles,  and  his  staff,  who  hold  clinics  in  Inyo 
County  for  preschool  boys  and  girls  with  indication 
of  special  physical  and  mental  problems.  This  group 
has  already  given  assistance  with  the  1963-64  project 
and  works  with  Dr.  Victor  Hough,  Inyo  County  direc- 
tor of  health.  Dr.  Hough  also  assists  the  district  with 
this  project  by  giving  physical  examinations  as 
needed. 

Remedial  and  special  teachers — The  teachers  for 
these  special  and  remedial  groups  will  be  recruited 
from  the  general  faculty. 

5.  Facilifies 

There  are  no  changes  in  facilities  planned.  The 
preschool  class  will  meet  in  a  kindergarten  room  in 
the  Line  Street  School  where  it  met  last  year.  Trans- 
portation was  furnished  for  this  preschool  group  last 
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year  and  it  is  planned  to  continue.  All  other  phases  of 
the  project  will  be  held  in  the  regular  school  district 
plant.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  the  special  rooms  of 
the  school  may  be  utilized  after  school  and  on  Satur- 
day, such  as  the  library,  to  provide  added  motivation, 
enrichment,  and  supplementary  help  for  the  students. 

6.      Ofher  Commitments 

No  other  commitments  for  the  data  from  this  com- 
pensatory education  project  have  been  made.  The 
materials  from  this  project  will  be  shared  by  making 
a  request  to  the  director.  It  is  hoped  that  the  final  re- 
ports and  resulting  recommendations  for  the  future 
may  attract  the  attention  of  other  state  and  federal 
agencies  whose  programs  will  assist  with  the  upgrad- 
ing and  rehabilitation  of  the  Indian  students  here. 
This  program  will  be  continued  in  the  Bishop  Ele- 
mentary School  District  as  long  as  it  can  be  financed. 

Mr.  Thomas  Weaver,  Executive  Secretary 
State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs 
Room  3023,  State  Building 
1111  Jackson  Street 
Oakland,  California     94607 

Dear  Mr.  "Weaver : 

In  reply  to  your  request  I  am  enclosing  for  your 
perusal  a  copy  of  the  survey  conducted  by  me  in  co- 
operation with  the  Warner  Union  School  District 
staff. 

As  you  may  note,  the  study  deals  with  perceptions 
of  responsibilities  development  in  reservation  Indians 
and  Anglo-American  school  children.  The  Indian  chil- 
dren, incidentally,  come  primarily  from  the  Los  Coy- 
otes and  Santa  Ysabel  reservations  located  in  north- 
eastern San  Diego  County.  Although  a  rather  small 
sample  was  available  for  inclusion,  it  is  felt  by  school 
district  personnel  that  the  data  gives  them  additional 
potential  direction  for  working  with  reservation  In- 
dian students  in  the  classroom.  Perhaps  even  more 
important  is  the  interest  generated  by  further  in- 
vestigation of  the  problem  on  a  local  level. 

Perhaps  you  will  be  interested  in  our  present  ef- 
forts. Based  on  a  cursory  investigation  of  local  stand- 
ardized measurement  data  and  teacher  ratings,  we 
have  noted  that  reservation  Indian  children  tend  to 
perform  well  until  reaching  the  upper  primary  or 
lower  intermediate  grades.  Upon  reaching  this  point 
both  their  motivation  and  achievement  appear  to  drop 
off.  As  a  result  of  these  observations,  we  are  initiating 
a  formal  study  of  the  test  data  available  for  both 
reservation  Indian  students  currently  registered  and 
those  who  are  attending  or  have  attended  the  high 
school  serving  Warner  Union  School  District.  It  is 
hoped  that  we  will  be  able  to  determine  what  might 
be  a  "critical  period"  in  the  educational  and  motiva- 
tional development  of  the  Indian  school  children. 

As  many  of  the  questions  presented  in  your  survey 
deal  with  high  school  as  well  as  elementary  school 
data,  I  have  contacted  Julian  Union  High  School 
which  serves  Warner  Union,  and  you  should  be  re- 
ceiving data  from  them  in  a  short  while.  In  addition, 


I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  forwarding  your  survey 
request  to  the  Fallbrook  Union  High  School  District 
which  also  serves  as  an  educating  agency  for  Indian 
3^outh. 

Although  I  am  a  relative  neophyte  as  far  as  prob- 
lems of  Indian  children  are  concerned,  I  have  a  real 
interest  and  concern  in  this  area.  Please  feel  free  to 
contact  me  if  I  can  be  of  any  further  assistance. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RICHARD  HOOVER 
Guidance  Coordinator 

DRH : Py 

Enc. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  RESPONSIBILITY  IN 

RESERVATION   INDIAN  CHILDREN 

WARNER  UNION  SCHOOL  DISTRICT, 

SAN  DIEGO  COUNTY 

Reservation  Indian  youngsters  have  been  an  unique 
problem  to  the  educational  system  for  many  years.  In 
spite  of  efforts  by  the  federal  government  and  local 
boards  of  education  to  provide  equal  educational  op- 
portunity, the  achievement  level  of  the  reservation 
child  has  been  generally  lower  than  that  of  Anglo- 
American  children. 

Presently  there  seems  to  be  little  information  in 
the  literature  concerning  the  extent  to  which  values 
or  aspirations  of  reservation  Indian  children  actually 
differ  from  Anglo-American  youngsters.  The  purpose 
of  this  survey  is  to  determine  whether  such  a  dif- 
ference does  exist  and  what  pertinence  might  be  seen 
for  teachers  and  counselors  who  are  working  with 
these  youngsters. 

General  Description  of  Area 

The  area  being  surveyed  is  a  single-unit  school  dis- 
trict which  is  made  up  of  approximately  seven 
regions,  all  of  which  at  one  time  had  their  individual 
one-room  schools. 

The  principal  means  of  livelihood  are :  ( 1 )  a  resort 
area,  (2)  ranching,  (3)  forestry,  (4)  correctional  in- 
stitution, (5)  naval  survival  camp. 

There  are  two  Indian  reservations  within  the  school 
attendance  area.  The  Indians  on  these  reservations 
are  mainly  of  a  mixed  blood  and  there  are  very  few 
that  have  maintained  a  complete  Indian  bloodline. 
The  reservations  are  semi-arid  in  nature  and  the  In- 
dians living  on  the  reservations  survive  mainly  by 
working  on  one  of  the  previously  mentioned  occupa- 
tions or  by  obtaining  relief. 

Socially,  the  status  of  the  district  would  be  upper- 
lower  with  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  population  falling 
into  the  lower-lower  category.  Historically,  the  In- 
dians are  mission  Indians  and  have  retained  a  great 
amount  of  the  dependence  on  the  church. 

The  Anglo-American  population  of  the  valley  is 
composed  mainly  of  a  semi-transit  type  person  who 
moves  approximately  every  two  or  three  years.  An- 
other major  element  is  the  permanent  resident  who 
has  made  the  community  his  home.  Most  of  this  latter 
group  is  involved  in  cattle  ranching. 
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Procedure 

A  questionnaire  regarding  the  development  of  re- 
sponsibility perceptions  of  children  was  adapted  from 
The  Children's  Responsihility  Inventory  of  Walters. 

The  questionnaire  ^vas  administered  to  80  children 
in  the  first  through  eighth  grades.  The  teachers  in  the 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
read  the  questions  orally  to  the  class  and  the  children 
responded  on  an  answer  sheet.  In  the  first  and  second 
grades  the  teacher  administered  the  test  individually 
and  filled  in  the  answers  for  the  children.  The  chil- 
dren were  not  aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  question- 
naire. The  answer  sheets  were  then  matched  according 
to  age  and  sex,  comparing  the  Anglo-American  and 
reservation  children. 

Prior  to  compiling  the  data  all  responses  of  chil- 
dren under  10  years  of  age  were  removed  due  to 
incomplete  conditions  and  inconsistencies  of  their 
answer  sheets.  Comparisons  were  then  draAvn  between 
27  Anglo-American  children  (F=14,  B=13),  and  27 
reservation  Indian  children  (F^14,  B=13),  age  10- 
15,  matched  for  age  and  sex.  A  Chi-square  analysis 
was  made  to  determine  significance  of  difference  be- 
tween group  medians  for  reservation-Indian  and 
Anglo-American  children.  Data  is  presented  in  tabu- 
lar form  giving  medians  for  the  Indian  and  Anglo- 
American  groups  and  for  boys  and  girls. 

CONCLUSIONS 

To  the  limited  extent  that  these  27  matched  pairs 
permit  generalization,  the  following  tentative  state- 
ments about  reservation  Indian  children  versus 
Anglo-American  children  and  their  perceptions  of  the 
age  at  which  responsibility  will  be  accepted,  can  be 
made. 

1.  Indian  children  tend  to  accept  responsibility 
for  care  of  self  and  clothing,  household  chores 
and  perforviance  of  activities  alone  at  a  later  age 
than  do  Anglo-American  children. 

2.  Acceptance  of  responsibility  by  Indian  boys 
for  self-care  and  clothing,  household  duties,  and 
chores  and  for  working  or  getting  married  was 
generally  seen  by  them  as  occurring  later  than 
by  any  other  group. 

3.  Anglo-American  children  tend  to  accept 
responsibility  earlier  for  tasks  involving  beha\dor 
more  closely  related  to  school  than  did  Indian 
children. 

4.  Indian  girls  saw  themselves  working  and 
getting  married  earlier  than  Indian  boys  or 
Anglo-American  girls. 

5.  Anglo-American  girls  apparently  see  edu- 
cation as  continuing  longer  than  did  any  other 
group. 

6.  Results  seemed  to  confirm  that  Indian  chil- 
dren remain  dependent  for  a  longer  period  of 
time  and  thus  would  not  fit  the  Anglo-American 


value  of  early  self-reliance  nor  the  Anglo- 
American  held  stereotype  of  the  Indian  child  as 
self-reliant  and  independent. 

7.  Indian  boys  do  not  expect  to  "become  re- 
sponsible men ' '  as  early  as  Anglo-American  boys. 

8.  In  spite  of  seeing  education  as  ending  at 
the  same  time,  Indian  boys  do  not  see  going  to 
work  or  getting  married  as  soon  as  Anglo- 
American  boys. 

9.  Achievement  level  of  the  reservation  In- 
dian may  follow  the  trend  indicated  for  his  ac- 
cepting responsibility.  We  might  thus  anticipate 
this  to  be  one  year  behind  that  of  the  Anglo- 
American  student.  This  area  should  warrant  fur- 
ther investigation. 

10.  Being  with  Anglo-American  children  and 
teachers  has  undoubtedly  resulted  in  some  ac- 
culturation. However,  the  Indian  youngsters' 
total  return  to  the  reservation  during  the  sum- 
mer months  probably  results  in  a  slowing  down 
of  the  acculturation  process. 

SUMMARY 

It  appears  that  reservation  Indian  children  do  re- 
flect a  different  system  of  attitudes,  values,  and 
aspirations  within  the  typical  school  situation.  This 
"control"  by  what  Hall  (4)  terms  the  formal  system 
may  have  much  to  do  with  how  well  the  Indian  young- 
ster achieves  in  the  classroom  and  behaves  in  the 
school  situation.  Expecting  the  Indian  child  to  "see 
the  value  of  education, "  as  it  relates  to  doing  for  him- 
self or  to  "the  world  of  work"  would  not  appear  to 
be  a  A'aluable  motivational  device  with  these  children. 
In  fact,  the  education  philosophy  and  purposes  of  a 
school  and  its  teachers  may  not  be  in  step  with  what 
the  reservation  Indian  and  his  culture  expects  from 
him.  Schools  may  do  the  training  but  developing  the 
incentive  and  the  will  appears  to  be  a  much  larger 
problem.  Perhaps  weaning  the  Indian  youngsters  from 
the  reservation  where  he  has  had  a  dependency  rela- 
tionship and  a  ready-made  security  may  be  one  step. 
Certainly,  the  teachers'  pleas  and  admonitions  will 
not  be  considered  seriously  by  any  except  those  Indian 
children  whose  families  aspire  to  vertical  social  or 
economic  mobility-. 

Another  interesting  question  might  be  posed  here. 
Should  the  reservation  Indian  be  expected  to  meet 
"grade-level"  standards  or  even  learn  the  "same 
things"  as  the  Anglo-American  if  the  Indian's  cul- 
ture places  little  emphasis  or  value  on  these  learnings? 

Perhaps  it  is  time  for  educators  to  follow  the  advice 
of  Hall  who  admonishes  that  it  is  first  necessary  to 
understand  and  accept  the  formal  culture  system  of 
people  before  we  can  expect  to  work  effectively  with 
them.  The  results  of  this  study  would  tend  to  confirm 
that  such  understanding  on  the  part  of  teachers  and 
guidance  personnel  is  necessary  if  their  work  with  the 
reservation  Indian  child  is  to  have  meaning  for  the 
child  in  view  of  the  culture  which  he  represents. 
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THE  COMMISSION,  STAFF  AND 
CONSULTANTS 

The  Commission 

The  State  Advisory  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs 
was  created  by  the  1961  State  Legislature  to  study  the 
problems  of  Indians  in  California  in  all  aspects  and 
to  report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the 
Grovernor  and  the  Legislature.  Governor  Brown  ap- 
pointed Senator  Stanley  Arnold  as  chairman,  and  in 
L965  his  successor  Senator  Stephen  P.  Teale.  Follow- 
ing is  a  resume  of  the  background  of  commission 
members. 

Senator  Stephen  P.  Teale,  chairman  (since  Sep- 
;ember  1965) 

Democrat,  26th  District — Calaveras,  Mariposa 
and  Tuolumne  Counties — b.  San  Francisco,  1916, 
of  pioneer  California  family  dating  back  to  the 
days  before  statehood ;  graduate  of  Fresno  State 
College  and  Los  Angeles  Medical  College;  in- 
terned Los  Angeles  General  Hospital ;  served  five 
years  on  Calaveras  county  board  of  supervisors 
prior  to  election  to  the  Senate  at  a  special  elec- 
tion in  1953 ;  a  member  of  Rules  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Fact  Finding  Committee 
on  "Water;  as  past  chairman  of  the  Senate  In- 
terim Committee  on  Aviation,  received  the 
Harris-Franklin  award  for  services  to  aviation; 
legislation  has  affected  governmental  reorganiza- 
tion, education,  aviation  and  water;  member  of 
the  Forty-first  Medical  Society  and  Lions  Club. 

Senator  Stanley  Arnold,  chairman  (October  1961 
;o  August  1965) 

(now  judge,  Susanville) 

Democrat,  1st  District — Lassen,  Modoc,  and 
Plumas  Counties,  special  election,  1955 ;  attorney ; 
b.  Indiana ;  resident  of  Lassen  County  since  1922 ; 
L.L.B.,  Hastings  College  of  Law;  district  attor- 
ney, Lassen  County,  1949-55 ;  past  president. 
Rotary  Club  of  Susanville ;  past  exalted  ruler, 
Elks;  member:  Knights  of  Columbus,  American 
Legion;  chairman.  Senate  Fact  Finding  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Administration ;  member 
of  the  following  standing  committees  of  the  Sen- 
ate :  Rules ;  vice  chairman  of  Education ;  Finance ; 
Governmental  Efficiency ;  Revenue  and  Taxation ; 
Natural  Resources ;  special  legislation :  revision 
of  the  juvenile  court  laws;  expansion  of  the  use 
of  correctional  inmates  in  the  conservation  pro- 
gram. 

Senator  Edwin   J.   Regan,   retired   member    (now 

judge,  Weaverville) 

Democrat,  5th  District — Shasta  and  Trinity 
Counties — elected  1948 ;  attorney ;  b.  San  Fran- 
cisco; graduate  St.  Mary's  College  and  U.  of  C. ; 
married  Julia  Frances  Beauman,  October  1,  1936 ; 
three  children,  Michael  Burke,  Kathleen,  and 
Craig;  district  attorney.  Trinity  County,  1934- 
1948;  chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Judiciary 
and  Joint   Committee  on  Fairs  Allocation  and 


Reclassification;  member  of  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernmental Efficiency,  Local  Government,  and 
Water  Resources ;  served  as  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Judiciary  Committee  on  Administration  of  Jus- 
tice and  was  appointed  as  the  first  Senate  repre- 
sentative on  the  Judicial  Council;  member  of 
Native  Sons,  Elks,  Commonwealth  Club,  Grange, 
Press  Union  League,  Sacramento-San  Joaquin 
Wine  and  Food  Society,  Sutter  Club,  Riverview 
Country  Club  at  Redding. 

Senator  Paul  J.  Lunardi 

Democrat,  7th  District — elected  1963,  reelected 
1964 ;  member  State  Assembly  1958-1963 ;  chair- 
man. Legislative  Representation  Committee;  b. 
Roseville,  September  30,  1921 ;  attended  Roseville 
High  School;  Western  School  of  Business;  mar- 
ried Geraldine  F.  Shirley;  children,  Herman, 
Yvonne,  Nancy ;  U.S.  Coast  Guard  3^  years,  WW 
II;  resides  in  RoseviUe;  city  councilman,  Rose- 
ville, 1950-58;  mayor,  1954^58;  member  Ameri- 
can Legion,  VFW,  Eagles,  Sons  and  Daughters 
of  Italy  in  America,  Western  Mining  Council, 
Placer  County  Democratic  Central  Committee, 
Mariposa  County  Historical  Society,  E.  Clampus 
Vitus,  Placer  County  Historical  Society,  Moose 
Lodge,  Elks,  Rotary,  South  Tahoe  Rod  and  Gun 
Club,  Kit  Carson  Mountain  Men. 

Assemblyman  Charles  B.  Garrigus 

Democrat,  33rd  District — elected  1958 ;  chair- 
man. Committee  on  Education ;  college  instructor 
in  philosophy,  American  history,  and  literature; 
b.  Benton,  Illinois,  June  13,  1914;  attended 
Marion,  Illinois,  grammar  and  high  schools,  and 
Universitj^  of  Illinois,  receiving  B.A.  and  M.A. 
degrees;  has  served  26  years  in  administration 
and  elementary,  secondary,  and  college  educa- 
tion; first  established  residence  in  California  at 
Kingsburg  in  1947 ;  married  Fern  Marie  Fetters, 
December  28,  1936 ;  children,  Marmarie,  Charles, 
Jr.,  Richmond,  Karis,  and  Rose  Ann;  resides  in 
the  country  near  Reedley. 

Assembljrman  James  L.  Holmes,  retired 

Republican,  36th  District — elected  1954 ;  mem- 
ber Committee  on  Rules;  owner,  real  estate  and 
insurance  business;  vice  president  Linear  Sys- 
tems Inc.,  advanced  communications;  b.  in  Indian 
territory,  now  Dover,  OWahoma,  July  10,  1903; 
moved  to  Santa  Barbara,  1937;  attended  Okla- 
homa public  schools.  National  Cash  Register 
Trade  School,  La  Salle  Extension  business  admin- 
istration; married  Ruth  Gerlach,  December  28, 
1927;  Oklahoma  National  Guard;  U.S.N.R., 
Washington,  D.C.,  and  San  Jose;  member  of 
Masons,  Elks,  Shrine,  S.A.R.,  Santa  Barbara 
Real  Estate  Board,  California  Real  Estate  Asso- 
ciation, National  Association  Real  Estate  Boards, 
Santa  Barbara  Amateur  Radio  Club,  Quarter 
Century  Wireless  Club,  Western  Single-side  Band 
Association,    Horseless    Carriage    Club,    Channel 
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City  Club,  Santa  Barbara  Commonwealth  Club, 
honorary  director,  Old  Spanish  Days,  Inc.,  Navy 
League;  advisor  to  state  coordinator,  Air  Force 
military  affiliate  radio  system. 

Dr.  Malcolm  H.  Merrill 

B.  1903,  Richmond,  Utah;  married  Thelma 
Holdaway;  three  children;  B.S.  Utah  State  Uni- 
versity, M.S.  St.  Louis  University,  M.D.  St.  Louis 
University,  M.P.H.  University  of  California;  in- 
tern and  resident  in  medicine,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia Hospital ;  director  of  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health,  1954  to  November  1965;  assistant. 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Research,  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Public  Health ;  chief. 
Bureau  of  Venereal  Diseases;  chief.  Division  of 
Laboratories,  also  deputy  director  of  the  depart- 
ment; served  on  numerous  advisory  committees 
and  councils  of  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service; 
participated  in  several  international  consultative 
missions  to  Central  America  and  Panama;  con- 
sultant in  public  health  for  Department  of  State 
in  India;  member  of  U.S.  visiting  public  health 
team  to  Russia;  alternate  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
World  Health  Assembly;  consultant  in  family 
planning  for  Ford  Foundation  in  India;  con- 
sultant for  U.S.A.I.D.  to  Philippines,  Thailand, 
India,  Pakistan  and  Turkey;  president,  U.S.- 
Mexico Border  Public  Health  Association;  presi- 
dent, American  Public  Health  Association ;  presi- 
dent. Association  of  State  and  Territorial  Health 
Officers. 

Dr.  Loyd  "W.  Bond  represented  Dr.  Merrill  on  the 

commission. 

Dr.  Bond  is  chief.  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
Contract  Services;  b.  1927,  Roanoke,  Virginia; 
married;  three  children;  B.S.  Roanoke  College, 
Salem,  Virginia;  M.D.  University  of  Virginia, 
and  master  of  public  health.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Berkeley ;  rural  general  practice  in  Vir- 
ginia; assistant  county  health  officer  of  Madera 
and  Tulare  Counties,  California;  first  State  of 
California  resident  in  public  health;  public 
health  medical  officer.  State  of  California  De- 
partment of  Public  Health  1956  to  present: 
Phi  honor  society.  Alpha  Omega  Alpha  honor 
medical  society,  Delta  Omega  honor  public  health 
society;  diplomate  of  American  Board  of  Pre- 
ventive Medicine,  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation. 

Dr.  Max  Rafferty 

B.  1917,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana;  married 
Frances  Longman;  three  children;  B.A.  in  his- 
tory, UCLA;  M.A.  UCLA;  Ed.D.  USC;  state 
superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  since  1963 ; 
superintendent  of  La  Canada  Schools;  district 
superintendent  of  Needles  school  districts;  dis- 
trict superintendent  of  Saticoy  Elementary 
School  District;  principal  of  Big  Bear  Senior 
High  School ;  teacher  and  vice  principal  of  Trona 
Unified  School  District;  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,   Sigma  Pi,  National  Education  Associa- 


tion, California  Teachers  Association,  California 
Association  of  School  Administrators,  Lions,  Big 
Bear  Lions  Club,  president  of  Rotary,  Needles. 

Dr.  Rafferty  was  represented  on  the  commission  by 
Jack  T.  Erikson 

B.  1923,  Long  Beach,  California ;  married ;  two 
daughters;  graduated  from  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Santa  Barbara,  1947,  with  A.B.  degree; 
received  masters  in  education  from  University  of 
Southern  California  in  1953 ;  taught  1947-1949  i 
in  Bakersfield  City  School  District ;  supervisor  of 
child  Avelfare  and  attendance  for  Bakersfield  city 
schools,  1949-1964;  state  consultant,   child  wel-  ' 
fare  and  attendance,  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, 1964  to  present;  member  of  Elks,  Scottish 
Rite,   Phi   Delta  Kappa,   honorary  life  member 
PTA,  life  member  of  SAE  ;  former  vice  president  j 
of    Community    Coordinating    Council,    Bakers-  j 
field;  former  president  of  Kern  County  council,  ' 
Camp  Fire  Girls  of  America ;  past  president  of  , 
Phi  Delta  Kappa;  served  with  First  Marine  Di-| 
vision.  World  War  II,  on  Okinawa  and  China.        \ 

J.  M.  Wedemeyer 

B.    1907,    Cheyenne,    Wyoming;    educated    at 
Grinnell  College  in  Iowa,  University  of  Yfyom- 
ing,  and  the  University  of  Nebraska ;  director  De-, 
partment  of  Social  Welfare  since  1959 ;  director 
of   Santa   Clara    County   Department   of   Social 
Welfare ;  director  of  research  in  San  Mateo ;  area 
director,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  in 
San  Francisco;  various  social  welfare  positions} 
in  State  of  Washington ;  executive  secretary,  Ne- ' 
braska  Conference  of  Social  Work ;  county  wel- , 
fare  director,  Wyoming;  1965  chairman  of  the! 
National  Membership  Committee  of  the  American 
Public  Welfare  Association ;  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  State  Public  Welfare  Adminis- 
trators ;  member  of  many  state  and  national  com- 
missions and  coordinating  councils. 

Mr.  Wedemeyer  was  represented  on  the  commission 
by  Mrs.  Eunice  Evans 

B.  1914,  Berkeley;  A.B.  and  M.S.W.  Univer- 
sity of  California,  Berkeley;  chief  deputy  di- 
rector, State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  since 
1960 ;  medical  social  work  director,  Los  Angeles 
County  department  of  charities;  medical  and 
psychiatric  services.  Veterans  Administration; 
USO  Traveler's  Aid  in  California,  Nevada,  Ari- 
zona, and  Texas ;  family  service  agency,  Santa 
Barbara;  California  State  Relief  Administra- 
tion; member  of  the  National  Commission  on  So- 
cial Work  Careers;  board  of  social  work  exam- 
iners. 

The  Advisory  Commifiee 

Senate  Bill  1007  called  for  the  appointment  of  a 
seven-member  advisory  committee  to  sit  and  advise 
with  the  commission.  The  following  citizens  were 
named  by  the  commission : 

Eleanor  W.  Bethel  (Mrs.  Bethel  was  named  to  the 
committee  on  August  21,  1965) 
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B.  1918,  Owens  Valley,  of  the  Paiute  tribe; 
married ;  two  children ;  graduated  from  Riverside 
Junior  (CitjO  College;  correspondence  extension 
classes,  Utah  State  University,  Logan,  Utah; 
California  State  Division  of  Highways  for  ap- 
proximately nine  years  as  clerk  in  right-of-way 
department,  and  as  a  radio  dispatcher  in  main- 
tenance; claims  assistant.  Department  of  Em- 
ployment ;  member  of  board  of  trustees  of  Paiute- 
Shoshone  bands  of  Owens  Valley,  for  approxi- 
mately 17  years;  member  of  Bishop  Museum  and 
Historical  Society;  member  of  community  choir 
and  CSEA. 

Leo  Calac 

B.  1920,  Riverside ;  married ;  two  children ; 
B.C.S.  Southwestern  University,  Los  Angeles; 
business  manager  since  1952  for  Escondido  Union 
High  School  District ;  six  years  in  public  account- 
ing work;  3i  years  in  U.S.  Army;  member  of  the 
Rincon  band ;  served  two  terms  as  chairman  of 
Rincon  tribal  council;  previously  member  of  the 
council  for  a  total  of  nine  years;  currently  serv- 
ing on  Rincon  tribal  council;  chairman  Indian 
claims  meetings,  San  Diego  area ;  past  president 
of  the  Rotary  Club,  Escondido ;  on  the  board  and 
vice  president  and  treasurer  of  Rotary  Club ; 
president  of  the  Palomar  chapter  of  the  Society 
of  California  Accountants;  chairman,  American 
Indian  Economic  Opportunity  Conference  Advis- 
ory Committee,  Fresno,  California. 

Erin  Forrest 

B.  1920,  Alturas;  married;  five  children;  edu- 
cated Alturas  High  School  and  Riverside  Junior 
College ;  self-employed  rancher ;  ranch  manager 
of  Pit  River  Home  and  Agricultural  Cooperative 
Association ;  state  inheritance  appraiser ;  chair- 
man of  XL  Indian  Reservation  tribal  council, 
1946-1961 ;  manager  of  tribal  operations ;  Cali- 
fornia representative  to  Governor's  Interstate 
Indian  Council  since  1958;  chairman,  Modoc 
County  E.O.A.  committee;  chairman,  Modoc 
County  Democratic  Central  Committee. 

Michael  Harrison 

B.  1897,  Paterson,  New  Jersey;  married;  re- 
tired, U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation ;  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  California  and  New  Mexico;  Na- 
tional Park  Service;  U.S.  Army;  mem^ber  of 
Maple  Creek  "Willie  Scholarship  Fund  board; 
board  member,  California  League  for  the  Ameri- 
can Indian;  California  State  History  Commis- 
sion; membership  in  many  historical  societies; 
Council  of  Friends  of  the  Bancroft  Library, 
University  of  California ;  president,  Book  Club  of 
California ;  maintains  a  research  library  on  the 
history  of  the  West,  with  special  emphasis  on 
Indians,  cross-indexed  with  over  220,000  cards. 

Bert  D.  Lane 

B.  1894,  Chickasaw,  Iowa;  married;  business 
college;  general  manager,  assistant  publisher,  vice 
president,  News-Press  Publishing  Company; 
treasurer,  Santa  Barbara  Chamber  of  Commerce ; 


past  president  Kiwanis  Club ;  past  president  and 
director  19th  Agriculture  District  Association; 
director  Goleta  Savings  and  Loan  Association; 
director  St.  Francis  Hospital  Foundation;  direc- 
tor Old  Spanish  Days  in  Santa  Barbara,  Santa 
Barbara  Club,  Montecito  Country  Club,  Univer- 
sity Club  of  Santa  Barbara,  Ranchero  Club  of 
Santa  Barbara,  American  Legion  (46  years). 
Knights  of  Columbus  (46  years),  Santa  Barbara 
Ad  Club. 

Mrs.  Jesse  H.  Parker 

B.  1909,  Montclair,  New  Jersey;  married;  two 
children ;  Whittier  College ;  director,  public  rela- 
tions and  special  services,  American  Baptist 
Churches  of  Northern  California;  director,  re- 
lease time  education,  Vallejo ;  chairman.  Commis- 
sion on  Indian  Affairs.  Northern  California- 
Nevada  Council  of  Churches;  program  chairman, 
state  PTA  board;  board  member,  Oakland 
YWCA;  Camp  Fire  Girls;  past  vice  president, 
American  Baptist  Convention;  state  president, 
American  Baptist  Women. 

Mrs.  Waldo  H.  Pate 

B.  1907,  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania;  high 
school.  Auburn;  nurse  training;  laboratory  tech- 
nician, Stanford  Medical  School;  nurse  and 
technician  in  husband's  office ;  chairman  of  Indian 
affairs  for  the  Sutter  district  of  the  California 
Federation  of  Women 's  Clubs ;  presently  dean  of 
chairmen;  past  president  of  Auburn  Federated 
Women 's  Club ;  past  member  of  Alturas  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Club;  past  president 
of  Petaluma  American  Legion  Auxiliary;  past 
president  of  Alturas  Veterans  of  Foreign  Legion 
Auxiliary ;  sponsored  Indian  activities  at  the  20th 
Agricultural  District  Fair,  Auburn,  since  1955; 
actively  participates  in  tribal  dances  and  cere- 
monies throughout  northern  California ;  owner  of 
an  outstanding  collection  of  Indian  arts,  crafts, 
and  artifacts. 

Staff  and  Consulfants 
Dr.  Thomas  Weaver 

An  anthropologist,  was  appointed  executive  sec- 
retary by  the  commission  on  January  1,  1964; 
besides  organizing  and  administering  the  commis- 
sion's  efforts,  he  was  responsible  for  research  de- 
sign and  implementation,  wrote  the  commission 
report,  and  was  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  ad- 
visory committee ;  he  was  retained  as  consultant 
after  leaving  the  commission  staff  in  January 
1965. 

B.  1929,  Grenville,  New  Mexico ;  married ;  three 
children;  B.A.,  M.A.,  University  of  New  Mexico; 
Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Berkeley;  assis- 
tant professor,  department  of  behavioral  science, 
School  of  Medicine,  and  department  of  anthro- 
pology, University  of  Kentucky;  executive  secre- 
tary, Commission  on  Indian  Affairs;  research 
assistant,  California  Department  of  Public 
Health ;  teaching  assistant,  department  of  anthro- 
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pology,  University  of  California ;  staff  anthropolo- 
gist, Rural  Health  Survey,  New  Mexico ;  research 
assistant,  Indian  land  grant  cases.  New  Mexico; 
member  American  Anthropological  Association, 
Society  for  Applied  Anthropology,  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science;  past 
member,  board  of  directors,  Governor 's  Interstate 
Indian  Council. 

Jack  A.  Tobin 

An  anthropologist,  was  research  assistant  for 
the  commission  from  February  to  September 
1964,  during  which  he  visited  over  25  reservations 
and  rancherias,  and  was  appointed  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  commisison  in  April  1965. 

B.  1920,  Los  Angeles;  B.A.,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity; graduate  studies  and  teaching  fellowship. 
University  of  Hawaii;  Hastings  College  of  Law 
at  San  Francisco ;  graduate  studies.  University  of 
California,  Berkeley;  anthropologist,  U.S.  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health,  National  Heart  Insti- 
tute, Bethesda,  Maryland ;  museum  aide,  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  U.S.  National  Museum,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. ;  field  trip  officer,  district  adminis- 
trator's  representative,  and  political  affairs  offi- 
cer in  the  Marshall  Island  district,  territory  of 
the  Pacific  islands;  district  anthropologist  and 
officer  in-charge,  rehabilitation  projects  for  dis- 
placed Marshallese  people ;  U.S.  Navy  1937-1945, 
served  in  the  Pacific  theater  in  WW  II. 

The  commission  contracted  with  Professor  William 
Davis,  department  of  anthropology,  Sacramento  State 
College,  for  work  on  the  California  roll.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  Alan  ]\Iason,  who  researched  and  drew  the 
map  on  the  distribution  of  California  Indians. 

This  report  has  been  greatly  helped  by  three  suc- 
cessive able  secretaries:  Mrs.  Kathryn  Whaley,  Mrs. 
Gracie  ]\IcLeod,  and  Miss  Penny  Lykins. 
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SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Geothermal  resources,  as  defined  in  proposed  state 
legislation,  means  "the  natural  heat  of  the  earth,  the 
energy  in  whatever  form  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth  present  in,  resulting  from,  or  created  by,  or 
which  may  be  extracted  from,  such  natural  heat,  and 
all  minerals  in  solution  or  other  products  obtained 
from  naturally  heated  fluids,  brines,  associated  gases, 
and  steam,  in  whatever  form,  found  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  but  excluding  oil,  hydrocarbon  gas 
or  other  hydrocarbon  substances." 

There  have  been  various  estimates  of  the  quantity  of 
such  resources  with  general  agreement  that  the  poten- 1 
tial  for  producing  energy  from  this  source  is  substan- 
tial worldwide.  Minerals  which  are  recoverable  in  geo- 
thermal operations  in  commercial  quantities  have  to 
date  been  found  to  be  of  less  significance  in  quantity 
than  energy;  however,  in  some  locations,  such  as  the 
Imperial  Valley  of  California,  minerals  constitute  suffi- 
cient value  to  serve  as  an  economic  element  independ- 
ent of  power  generation.  Further  estimates  have  beeni 
advanced  that  at  least  10  percent  of  the  worldwide 
geothermal  resource  potential  exists  within  the  con- 
tinental United  States,  the  great  majority  of  which  un- 
derlie the  western  states — California  and  Nevada  in 
particular. 

At  the  1965  session,  S.B.  410  (Quick)  of  the  Senate 
Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  was  en- 
acted. This  act  established  the  statutory  provisions  reg- 
ulating the  drilling,  operation  and  abandonment  of 
geothermal  wells  in  basically  the  same  manner  under 
which  oil  and  gas  operations  are  regulated.  The  Legis- 
lature became  exposed  to  the  interesting  and  unique 
facets  of  the  geothermal  industry  for  the  first  time 
during  the  course  of  discussions  on  this  measure. 
Problems  were  raised  at  that  time  by  the  industry 
which  were  of  either  statutory  of  administrative 
origin  which  inhibited  the  leasing  of  state  lands  for 
geothermal  resource  development. 

To  further  explore  these  problems,  the  Senate  Fact- 
finding Committee  on  Natural  Resources  was   con- 


Foreground:  Original  The  Geysers  Powerpiant.  Units  1  and  2  are 
housed  here,  their  cooling  towers  on  the  left.  Total  generating  capacity 
is  26,000  kw.  In  background  near  horizon  con  be  seen  building  and 
cooling  tower  for  Unit  3,  rated  at  27,500  kw,  which  will  be  on  line  in 
eorly  1967.  A  duplicate  unit  will  join  it  in  late  1968,  bringing  total 
generating  capacity  at  The  Geysers  to  81,000  kw.  Courtesy  Pocific  Gas 
and  Electric  Company. 


duted  on  a  two-day  field  trip,  examining  the  geo- 
thermal power  operation  at  The  Geysers  in  Sonoma 
County  and  the  geothermal  mineral  extraction  opera- 
tions in  Imperial  County — each  somewhat  unique  in 
character  in  worldwide  geothermal  activity.  On 
December  8,  1965,  the  committee  held  a  public  hear- 
ing on  this  subject,  accumulating  valuable  insight  into 
the  related  problems  and  opportunities  surrounding 
this  resource  from  representatives  of  federal  and  state 
government,  of  the  United  Nations,  of  landowners  and 
industry  active  in  this  area  of  interest. 

The  problems  isolated  with  regard  to  state  lands  de- 
volved into  two  major  categories  (lease  area  and 
royalties)  capable  of  solution  by  statute.  The  com- 
mittee therefore  requested  that  the  subject  of  geother- 
mal resources  be  made  a  subject  of  special  call  of  the 
Legislature  at  its  1966  session.  The  Governor  honored 
this  request,  and  legislation  was  introduced  by  the 
committee. 

Senate  Bill  44  (Quick)  was  the  result  of  many  work- 
shop sessions  involving  governmental  and  industry  in- 
terests. It  was  a  bill  which  appeared  to  enjoy  con- 
sensus support;  however,  at  its  introduction,  it  soon 
became  obvious  that  there  had  developed  an  intra- 
industry  disagreement  as  to  its  timing,  not  as  to  its 
provisions.  In  the  presence  of  this  lack  of  unanimity, 
the  Senate  Governmental  Efficiency  Committee  re- 
ferred the  bill  to  the  Senate  Rules  Committee  for  as- 
signment for  further  study. 

In  the  last  few  months,  the  Senate  Factfinding  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources  has  continued  its  compi- 
lation of  information,  and  has  determined  that  the  pro- 
visions of  S.B.  44,  with  some  minor  changes,  are  still 
applicable.  There  are  a  few  policy  considerations 
which  would  benefit  from  open  legislative  discussion, 
and  therefore,  the  conmiittee  recommends  that  a  bill 
similar  to  S.B.  44,  First  Extraordinary  Session  1966,  be 
introduced  for  consideration  at  the  1961  legislative 
session. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that  in  addition 
to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  geothermal  resources 
in  meeting  certain  markets  for  power  and  minerals, 
the  potential  for  income  to  government  from  taxes  on 
the  resource  itself  and  on  the  substantial  plant  ojid 
equipment  involved  is  significant. 

Since  the  powerpiant  or  mineral  processing  plant, 
or  both,  as  the  case  may  be,  must  be  constructed  at  the 
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discovery  site,  the  county  wherein  the  resource  is  de- 
veloped will  receive  the  personal  propert\'  taxes  in- 
volved. Also,  industrial  complexes  would  logically  be 
located  close  to  the  power  and/or  chemicals  produced 
for  economy  of  operation  and  the  subject  counties, 
again,  would  be  the  beneficiaries. 

^'  Although  geothermal  resources  are  suspected  to  un- 
derlie portions  of  many  regions  of  the  state,  the  re- 
quirement for  large  blocks  of  land  to  complement  the 
most  productive  and  economical  operation  would  in- 
fluence activity  in  areas  of  less  congestion  and  sur- 
face competition.  For  this  reason,  those  counties  hav- 
ing a  less  proportionate  tax  base  because  of  greater 
public  land  ownership  will  be  developed  first — if  state 
and  federal  laws  encourage  industry  to  do  so. 

I    The  geother?7jal  industry,  then,  has  many  assets: 

1.  It  is  ""smog  free'' — a  vital  factor  in  today's  con- 
cern over  air  pollutants. 

2.  It  is  co7n petit ive  ivith,  if  not  more  economical 
than,  any  other  poiver  source. 

3.  In  those  areas  nxhere  ?nineral-rich  superheated 
brine  is  developed,  it  opens  completely  neve  opportu- 
nities for  large  industrial  complexes. 

4.  It  offers  diversification  in  many  areas  of  the  state 
for  stabilization  of  the  economy. 

5.  It  offers  a  substantial  neiv  source  of  property  and 
resource  tax  income  to  local  government. 

6.  It  offers  neve  General  Fimd  income  to  the  state 
through  royalties  on  the  resource  on  state  lands  and 
income  taxes  from  e?nployment  in  all  of  the  direct  and 
related  industries  tvherever  situated  in  the  state. 

Although  there  has  been  considerable  activity  in  na- 
tions all  around  the  ^\orld  in  recent  years  directed 
toward  achieving  more  specific  understanding  of  the 
nature  of  geothermal  resources,  it  is  such  a  dynamic 
new  field  of  interest  that  additional  discoveries  both  as 
to  location  and  as  to  basic  geology  are  being  made  al- 
most daily. 

There  are  many  technical  papers  and  reports  on  this 
subject.  Appended  to  this  review  is  a  listing  of  selected 
references  from  which  certain  observations  are  re- 
flected herein,  all  of  which  reports  contain  more  com- 
plete bibliographies  of  relevant  papers. 

An  attempt  is  made  in  this  report  to  reflect  the  data 
available  which  will  give  the  reader  some  insight  into 
the  scope  of  the  subject,  with  an  attempt  to  limit  the 
technical  and  historical  aspects  only  to  that  material 
having  a  bearing  upon  the  political  and  economic 
factors  involved. 


In  addition  to  the  continuing  study  of  this  resource 
as  it  affects  California  in  particular,  the  Senate  Fact- 
finding Committee  on  Natural  Resources  has  been 
serving  as  liaison  between  the  United  Nations  and  the 
administration  in  an  investigation  of  the  feasibility  of 
liolding  a  United  Nations  Conference  on  Geothermal 
Resources  in  this  state.  Such  a  conference  would  in- 
volve representatives  of  all  nations  interested  in  this 
subject  as  an  extension  of  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  New  Sources  of  Energy  held  in  Rome, 
Italy,  in  1961. 
The  United  Nations  had  indicated  its  interest  in  hold- 
ing such  a  conference  and  the  administration  had  in- 
dicated an  interest  in  holding  the  conference  in  Cali- 
fornia. Because  California  is  presently  the  only  state  in 
the  Union  where  there  exists  some  commercial  geo- 
'  thermal  activity,  and  since  this  state  contains  some 
unique  resources  which  would  be  of  interest  as  an 
"outdoor  laboratory"  display  to  representatives  of 
other  nations,  California  would  be  the  logical  choice. 

Arrangements  for  the  conference  are  at  present  only 
in  the  formative  stage,  and  hopefully,  the  details  can 
be  resolved  to  permit  the  conference  to  be  held  in  the 
spring  of  1968. 

Other   Legislative   Studies 

The  Legislature  at  its  1966  legislative  session  appro- 
priated $30,000  to  the  Joint  Tidelands  Committee  to 
also  make  a  study  of  the  state's  geothermal  resources. 
If  no  other  purpose  were  served  by  the  Senate  Fact- 
finding Committee  on  Natural  Resources  in  bringing 
the  subject  of  geothermal  resources  before  the  Legis- 
lature at  its  1966  session,  the  fact  that  the  Legislature 
authorized  a  specific,  properly  funded  study  attests  to 
the  interest  created. 

It  is  therefore  anticipated  that  the  Joint  Tidelands 
Committee  through  the  medium  of  this  substantial  ap- 
propriation will  make  a  significant  contribution  to  an 
understanding  of  this  resource.  i\s  explained  in  the 
justification  for  the  130,000,  the  Joint  Tidelands  Com- 
mittee is  to: 

1.  Show  the  extent  of  geothermal  resources  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

2.  Estimate  the  value  of  the  energy  and  mineral  re- 
source. 

3.  Determine  the  cost  and/or  revenues  which  might 
accrue  to  the  state  from  the  development  of  geother- 
mal energy. 

4.  Prepare  a  program  of  administration  which  will 
optimize  the  returns  to  the  state  and  its  residents. 


MAJOR  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
GEOTHERMAL  RESOURCES 


For  the  purposes  of  this  report,  it  would  appear 
beneficial  to  provide  a  brief  summary  of  historical 
events  relating  to  geothermal  occurrences  through- 
3ut  the  world. 

Earlv  records  note  the  widespread  use  by  the  Ro- 
mans of  natural  hot  waters  in  Italy,  as  well  as  similar 
activity  throughout  central  Europe  including  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium, 
md  France. 

At  Larderello,  Italy,  in  1777  the  first  commercial  use 
of  geothermal  resources  took  place,  and  consisted  of 
recovering  borax  from  the  numerous  natural  steam 
ind  hot  water  vents.  About  this  time  natural  hot  water 
wzs  utilized  in  Iceland  to  produce  salt  from  sea  water 
by  evaporation.  In  1827  a  second  mineral  constituent, 
ooric  acid,  \\  as  recovered  from  the  natural  waters  at 
rhe  Larderello  field.  Today  a  considerable  number  of 
mineral  constituents  are  recovered  from  the  natural 
uaters  in  that  area,  including  sulfur,  borax,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  chemicals. 

The  only  developments  in  the  19th  century  in  the 
United  States  centered  around  spas  such  as  were  de- 
i'eloped  at  Warm  Springs  in  Georgia,  Hot  Springs  in 
Arkansas,  and  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

The  first  power-generating  station  to  utilize  natural 
steam  energy  for  electricity  was  established  at  Larde- 
rello, Italy,  in  1904.  There  were  efforts  to  develop 
electricity  from  geothermal  sources  in  Japan  in  1920, 
followed  by  a  fairly  primitive  attempt  in  1922  at  The 
Geysers  in  Sonoma  County,  California.  Neither  of 
these  instances  met  with  success;  however,  each  con- 
tributed to  today's  success  in  generating  electricity  at 
both  areas. 

In  New  Zealand,  attempts  were  made  in  about  1925 
to  harness  geothermal  steam;  however,  no  serious 
developments  occurred  until  1946  when  the  govern- 
ment took  over  development  of  those  deposits.  The 
first  development  of  natural  steam  in  Iceland,  the  most 
extensive  area  of  development  anywhere  in  the  world, 
started  in  1925  for  the  purpose  of  space  heating.  By 
1930,  homes  and  industries  in  Iceland  were  being  sup- 
plied natural  steam  for  domestic  and  industrial  pur- 
poses (at  Reykjavik).  Since  1946  the  steam  resources 
in  Italy  have  been  highl\'  developed,  and  today  over 


400,000  kilowatts  of  electrical  energy  are  produced. 
The  reservoirs  in  New  Zealand  are  generating  an  equal 
amount  of  electrical  energy. 

Since  1950  interest  in  development  of  geothermal 
steam  resources  has  picked  up  momentum.  Iceland  has 
developed  many  new  fields,  and  now  has  a  Division 
of  Natural  Heat  and  Energy  as  part  of  its  State  Elec- 
trical Authority.  Mexico  has  a  pilot  plant  in  operation 
and  is  planning  to  build  several  electrical  generating 
plants.  Kenya  and  Tanganyika  in  central  Africa  have 
been  under  exploration  since  1955. 

The  United  Nations  Organization  is  currently 
sponsoring  development  of  geothermal  resources 
throughout  a  belt  traversing  parts  of  Guatemala, 
Costa  Rica,  and  El  Salvador.  A  plant  has  been  de- 
signed for  New  Britain  Island  in  the  South  Pacific, 
also. 


Specific  Activity  in  Various  Parts  of  the  World 
Outside  of  the  Continental  United  States 

The  Larderello,  Italy,  company  increased  its  pro- 
duction of  electric  power  to  2.3  billion  kilowatts 
in  the  year  1962,  and  in  1964  increased  it  again  to  2.7 
billion  kilowatts  per  year.  The  productive  Lar- 
derello field  has  been  found  to  be  much  larger  than 
originally  anticipated.  It  has  been  found  that  further 
stepout  or  pool  exploration  can  noticeably  increase 
the  steam  production.  In  the  drilled  area  one  well 
penetrated  the  basement  to  a  depth  of  13,200  feet  and 
recorded  the  same  temperature  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  producing  series.  In  1963  the  Italian 
electric  industrx'  was  nationalized  and  the  Larderello 
companx'  was  merged  into  the  "Ente  Nazionale  En- 
ergia  Elletrica."  This  represented  a  new  state  monop- 
ol\'  which  has  since  developed  a  five-year  geothermal 
plan  which  is  under  examination  by  the  government 
and  the  ENEL  authorities.  The  plan  covered  the 
period  1965  to  1969  with  a  total  budget  of  3.2  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  an  objective  of  12.5  billion  kilowatts 
per  \ear  at  the  end  of  the  five-\car  period.  The 
committee  was  advised  that  current!)-  over  90  percent 
of  the  energ>'  produced  is  used  b\-  Italy's  electrical  rail- 
wav  system. 
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The  "Centre  International  de  Recherches  Geother- 
iiiques"  was  founded  in  1963,  cosponsored  by  the 
Belgian  and  Italian  governments.  The  scope  of  the 
'Project  Centre"  is  to  create  an  international  focal 
3oint  for  geothermal  researchers,  as  a  pilot  experiment 
n  the  field  of  international  coordination  of  scientific 
research  of  this  natural  resource.  The  project  consists 
3f: 

A.  Investigations  into  the  geological  and  volcanic 
:)rigin  of  surface  thermal  anomalies,  and 

B.  Education  of  geothermal  specialists. 

In  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula  area  of  the  U.S.S.R., 
iome  20  geothermal  wells  have  been  drilled.  Unofficial 
reports  state  that  a  5,000-kilowatt  generating  plant  is 
jnder  construction  there. 

Additional  geothermal  programming  development 
das  been  slated  for  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Burma, 
Kenya,  Turkey,  Taiwan,  Cameroon,  Philippines, 
Mali,  and  Tunisia,  and  in  Venezuela  a  powerplant  of 
20,000-kw  capacity  has  been  recommended,  as  well 
as  a  sea  water  distillation  plant  associated  with  the 
geothermal  power  development. 

Unofficial  reports  indicate  that  a  geothermal  explo- 
ration program  sponsored  by  the  French  govern- 
ment is  underway  in  Guadalupe. 

In  Iceland,  where  already  approximately  one-fourth 
of  the  population  uses  geothermal  sources  for  heat,  a 
15-megawatt  powerplant  was  to  be  placed  in  operation 
in  the  Hengill  area  in  late  1966. 

The  Mexican  government  has  reportedly  concluded 
negotiations  with  a  British  manufacturer  of  turbine 
and  electrical  equipment  for  the  erection  of  a  50,000- 
kilowatt  powerplant  located  27  miles  south  of  the 
California  border.  It  has  been  reported  that  if  energ\' 
is  found  in  appreciable  quantities  four  50,000-kw 
power  stations  are  scheduled.  Two  wells  have  already 
been  drilled  in  that  area  \\'ith  a  measured  energy  capac- 
ity of  36,000  kw.  These  wells  were  completed  at  a 
depth  of  approximately  3,000  feet  with  a  bottom  hole 
temperature  of  680  degrees  F  and  a  shut-in  pressure  of 
810  pounds  per  square  inch. 

Drilling  has  been  undertaken  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  two  30-kw  pilot  plants  are  being  tested  at  Beppu 
and  Hakone,  Japan.  Also,  a  20,000  kw  plant  is  under- 
going testing  at  Matsukawa,  Japan.  A  275-kw  plant  is 
in  use  at  Katanga,  and  a  2,000-kw  plant  has  been  au- 
thorized in  Chile. 

Activities  of  the  United  Notions  in  the 
Field  of  Geothermal  Resources 

In  1961  in  Rome,  Italy,  the  United  Nations  held  a 
conference  on  new  sources  of  energy.  Volumes  2  and 


3  of  the  conference  proceedings  were  devoted  entirely 
to  geothermal  energy,  containing  progress  reports  and 
other  technical  papers  submitted  by  representatives 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Previous  to  that  date, 
there  was  little  realization  of  the  high  degree  of 
activity  and  interest  in  the  field  of  geothermal  resource 
development. 

This  United  Nations  conference  reportedly  had  the 
following  noticeable  results: 

A.  Many  politicians  and  economists  became  ac- 
quainted with  this  source  of  energy. 

B.  Accurate  exploration  and  exploitation  cost  data 
have  been  released. 

C.  As  a  consequence,  it  is  clearly  stated  that  geo- 
thermal energy  is  at  present  one  of  the  cheapest  sources 
of  energy  and  probably  the  cheapest. 

D.  Numerous  theoretical  and  technological  papers 
covering  all  fields  of  the  industrial  geothermal  science 
marked  an  impressive  progress  both  in  exploration  and 
in  exploitation.  A  reduction  of  costs  and  risks  will 
result. 

Because  of  the  dynamic  progress  in  this  field  even 
since  1961,  the  United  Nations  intends  to  hold  another 
conference  to  examine  the  progress  to  date  in  the  ex- 
ploitation and  utilization  of  geothermal  resources.  As 
mentioned  in  the  summary,  hopefully  the  conference 
will  be  held  in  California  in  early  1968. 

The  United  Nations'  special  fund  has  recommended 
a  $995,900  survey  of  geothermal  resources  in  El  Sal- 
vador. A  similar  survey  has  been  recommended  for 
Chile  costing  $2,500,000.  U.N.  technicians  completed 
feasibilitx'  reports  in  El  Salvador,  Costa  Rica,  Chile 
and  Turkey.  These  projects  have  been  approved  as  a 
result  of  careful  economic  and  technical  surveys  and 
indicate  the  confidence  of  the  United  Nations  in  the 
future  of  geothermal  power. 

Geothermal  Activity  in  the  United  States 

The  East  Pacific  Rise 

During  the  hearing  of  the  Senate  Factfinding  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources  on  the  subject  of  geo- 
thermal energ\'  and  associated  minerals,  the  commit- 
tee was  referred  by  one  witness  to  a  paper  explaining 
the  character  of  the  so-called  East  Pacific  Rise,  inas- 
much as  it  was  felt  that  a  view  of  this  particular 
geological  phenomenon  would  help  to  indicate  the 
extent  of  this  resource  available  in  the  w  estern  United 
States,  and  especially  in  California  and  Nevada.  Fol- 
lowing, then,  is  a  brief  resume  of  this  huge  "bubble"  in 
the  earth's  surface  with  some  explanation  of  its  charac- 
teristics specifically  correlated  to  the  geothermal  sub- 
ject. The  paper,  authored  by  Henry  W.  Menard,  ap- 
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POSSIBLE  FIRST  STAGE  OF  THE  RISE  is  shown  in  this  highly  schematic  diagram.  A  broad  bulge  has  formed 
in  the  earth's  crust,  but  great  slabs  of  crust  have  not  yet  moved  east  and  west.  Closely  spaced  ridges  and 
troughs  along  the  crest  will  appear  later.  The  author  believes  that  the  Juamotu  and  Pacific-Antarctic  Ridges 
are  older  than  the  East  Pacific  Rise. 
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HEAT  FLOW  FROM  RISE  is  extremely  high  along  crest,  whereas  along  flanks  it  is  below  overage  for  ocean 
Coveroge  Is  shown  by  broken  line).  Horizontal  scale  shows  distance  from  crest.  Vertical  scale  is  in  millionths 
of  a  calorie  per  square  centimeter  per  second. 
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SECTION  OF  CRUST  olong  the  rise  shows  the  varying  thickness  of  the  layers.  The  ocean  crust  proper  is 
abnormally  thin,  especially  ot  the  crest.  Section  at  left  is  typical  of  ocean  basin  away  from  rise.  Figures 
along  line  separating  mantle  from  crustal  layers  give  velocity  of  sound  in  kilometers  per  second  at  the 
various  points  along  the  line.  The  decrease  in  velocity  under  the  crest  may  be  caused  by  the  high  heat 
flow  ot  the  crest  of  the  rise. 
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peared  in   the    Scientific    American,    December    1961 
issue,  and  is  entitled  "The  East  Pacific  Rise." 

It  was  explained  that  the  East  Pacific  Rise  is  a  vast 
feature  running  north  and  south  for  8,000  miles.  Its 
width  varies  from  1,200  to  2,500  miles  and  it  is  up  to 
three  miles  high.  The  crest  constitutes  a  region  of 
earthquake  activity  and  contains  an  abnormally  high 
rate  of  heat  flow  from  the  interior.  On  the  flanks 
of  the  rise,  the  heat  flow  is  below  average.  The  crest 
runs  into  the  coast  of  North  America  and  disappears 
into  the  Gulf  of  California,  then  reappears  off  northern 
California  and  continues  to  British  Columbia.  It  is 
difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the  lineal  exten-| 
sion  of  the  crest  lies  under  California  and  that  the 
eastern  flank  extends  under  western  North  America. ^^ 
The  Plateau  of  Mexico,  the  Colorado  Plateau,  and  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  Great  Basin  of  Nevada  and 
Utah  constitute  an  elevated  region  comparable  in  ex- 
tent to  the  hypothetical  rise  underneath.  Plateau  high- 
lands of  similar  scale  exist  only  in  central  Asia  and 
eastern  Africa,  and  the  latter  lie  along  a  continuation 
of  the  Indian  Ocean  Ridge  (all  of  which  constitute 
areas  identified  as  having  extensive  geothermal  possi- 
bilities). 

The  thickness  of  the  crust  of  the  rise  was  measured 
by  setting  ofl^  underwater  explosions  and  measuring 
the  velocity  of  the  resulting  sound  waves.  Relatively 
low  velocities  have  been  noted  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
crest,  which  is  believed  to  be  caused  by  the  high  heat 
flow  off  of  the  crest.  The  scientists  have  calculated 
that  higher  temperatures  would  reduce  the  velocity  of 
sound  in  normal  mantle  rock  by  the  amount  observed, 
which  is  approximately  2,000  feet  per  second  less  than 
average.  It  also  was  determined  that  heat  flow  and 
topography  are  broadly  correlated. 

A  strip  about  100  miles  wide  along  the  crest  of  the 
rise  was  found  to  have  a  heat  flow  ranging  from  two 
to  eight  times  that  of  normal.  Additional  temperature 
probing  was  made  and  collected  from  60  places  in 
the  Gulf  of  California  and  off  California  around  the 
iMendocino  fracture  zone.  These  measurements  dem- 
onstrated that  the  belts  of  high  heat  flow  extend  along 
the  crest  of  the  rise  for  at  least  6,500  miles,  continuing 
right  up  to  the  point  at  which  the  crest  disappears 
under  the  coast  of  California  and  picking  up  and  re- 
suming where  it  emerges  off  northern  California. 

In  summary,  these  studies  conducted  by  the  Scripps 
Institution  of  Oceanography  indicate  that  the  East 
Pacific  Rise  results  from  a  bulge  in  the  mantle;  that 
the  crust  of  the  earth  is  thinned  along  the  crest  and 
in  many  places  is  broken  into  small  blocks  that  run 
parallel  to  the  rise;  that  large,  undistorted  slabs  of 
crust  on  the  flanks  have  been  moved  long  distances; 


and  that  the  flow  of  heat  is  high  along  the  crest  and 
low  on  the  flanks.  It  was  stated  that  all  these  facts  can 
be  accounted  for  by  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  two 
parallel,  oppositely  rotating  convection  cells  in  the 
mantle  which  surge  up  under  the  crest  of  the  rise. 
"Assuming  that  the  cells  have  a  roughly  circular  cross 
section  with  a  diameter  equal  to  a  width  of  one  flank 
of  the  rise,  they  extend  roughly  1,000  miles  down  into 
the  mantle.  The  thick  scum  of  continental  and  oceanic 
crust  would  have  little  or  no  effect  on  such  large  cur- 
rents." Finally,  along  the  line  where  material  wells  up 
from  deep  within  the  mantle,  it  was  found  that  the 
flow  of  heat  in  the  surface  is  increased,  whereas  over 
the  regions  of  horizontal  and  downward  motions  it  is 
decreased. 

A  similar  rise  which  is  geologically  older  than  the 
East  Pacific  Rise  has  been  determined  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  New  Zealand  where,  of  course,  extensive 
geothermal  activity  prevails. 

Developments  in  California 

It  was  not  until  about  1955  that  particular  interest 
was  evidenced  in  geothermal  resources  in  California. 
This  impetus  was  given  by  the  drilling  of  four  pro- 
ductive wells  in  the  area  of  The  Geysers  in  Sonoma 
County,  which  began  producing  at  a  depth  of  less  than 
1,000  feet.  In  1958  a  contract  was  executed  between 
the  owners  of  the  wells  (Magma-Thermal,  Inc.)  and 
Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Company  whereby  P.G.  &  E. 
erected  a  plant  to  generate  electricity  from  the  supply 
of  steam  from  the  wells  developed.  This  first  plant 
went  into  production  in  late  1960,  producing  12,500 
kilowatts.  Another  generating  plant  went  on  line  in 
The  Geysers  area  in  1962,  bringing  the  capacity  to 
28,000  kw.  Another  was  completed  in  1966  bringing 
the  capacity  to  approximately  55,000  kw,  and  by  1968 
another  plant  is  to  be  on  the  line,  bringing  the  total 
capacity  by  then  to  around  81,000  kw.  The  committee 
was  advised  that  the  plans  are  to  expand  power  pro- 
duction under  this  contract  to  331,000  kw  by  1975. 
Development  in  the  area  of  The  Geysers  has  been 
facilitated  by  the  fact  that  pure  steam  is  developed  at 
each  producing  well,  thus  practically  eliminating  waste 
disposal  problems. 

Initially,  the  scientists.  Dr.  G.  Facca  and  Dr.  A, 
Ten  Dam,  estimated  the  potential  of  The  Geysers 
area  at  a  minimum  of  600,000  kilowatt-hours.  This  esti- 
mate is  being  revised  now  as  a  result  of  additional  dis- 
coveries of  major  potential  at  the  Little  Geysers  area 
and  the  Sulphur  Bank  area  of  the  same  operation.  These 
same  scientists  have  stated  that  there  is  a  minimum 
power  potential  of  one  million  kilowatt-hours  indi- 
cated now,  while  other  geologists  are  estimating  be- 
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CONVECTION-CURRENT  HYPOTHESIS  is  illustrated  in  diagram  of  a  cross  section  of  the  crust  of  the  rise. 
Two  convection  cells  in  mantle  (arrows)  rise  under  crest,  creating  tension  as  they  diverge.  The  tension  breaks 
the  crust  into  the  ridges  and  troughs  that  lie  on  and  parallel  to  the  crest.  As  the  currents  move  horizontally 
they  drag  slobs  of  crust  along,  creating  the  great  wrench  faults  of  the  fracture  zones.  Then  the  oceanic 
crust  is  compressed  (righf)  against  the  continent,  making  a  trench.  Finally  the  currents  sink. 
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OFFSETS  OF  GREAT  WRENCH  FAULTS  off  California  are  shown  by  heavy  vertical  lines  and  arrows.  The 
smaller  offsets  on  land  ("a"  and  "b")  are  enlarged  at  left.  The  regions  of  smaller  ridges  and  troughs  along 
the  crest  of  the  rise  (dark  color)  are  roughly  proportional  in  width  to  amount  of  movement  along  the  shear 
of  the  nearest  great  fault  in  the  ocean.  Westward  movement  of  blocks  of  crust  and  the  minor  faults  on  the 
crest  suggest  that  the  crest  is  streched   and   thinned.   Broken   lines  ore  depth  contours   in  kilometers. 
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SHALLOW  EARTHQUAKES  in  the  eastern  Pacific  tend  to  occur  along  the  crest  of  the  rise  (color  oufline). 
Large  dots  mark  the  stronger  quakes,  small  dots  the  weaker.  In  California  most  of  the  earthquakes  are 
probably  associated  with  the  San  Andreas  Fault  system. 
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THERMAL  SPRINGS  OF  CALIFORNIA  AND   NEVADA 

Reference:    Geological   Survey   Professional    Paper   492. 
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tween  seven  and  twelve  million  kilowatt-hours  avail- 
able in  a  125  square  mile  geothermal  area.  Other  ex- 
ploration work  is  being  conducted  around  the  Magma- 
Thermal  operation,  and  indications  are  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  Mayacmas  Mtn.  geothermal  area  con- 
tains the  same  type  of  geological  characteristics  in- 
dicative of  major  geothermal  power  production. 

Five  new  wells  were  completed  in  the  afore- 
mentioned Sulphur  Bank  area  for  a  combined  energy 
output  of  54,000  kw.  One  well  alone  was  tested  for 
an  approximate  17,500  kw.  The  drilling  techniques 
have  been  streamlined  to  the  point  of  considerable 
efficiency,  using  both  drilling  mud  and  compressed 
air.  The  five  wells  just  completed  in  the  last  year  cost 
a  total  of  $187,561.  These  wells  drilled  a  total  of  20,- 
136  feet  for  a  cost  of  $9.31  a  foot  which  represents 
one-fifth  the  cost  of  the  initial  wells.  The  oper- 
ators of  this  area  feel  that  by  deepening  existing 
holes,  the  energy  output  can  be  raised  considerably  and 
they  also  estimate  that  single  wells  can  develop  as  high 
as  50,000  kw  in  the  Big  Geysers  area.  Approximately 
160,000  kw  have  been  developed  by  the  well  own- 
ers, which  means  that  over  100,000  kw  have  been  de- 
veloped but  are  not  being  used  at  this  date.  The 
operators  maintain  that  they  can  develop  a  minimum 
of  150,000  kw  annually  for  man\'  years  in  the  Big 
Geysers  enterprise  and  can  even  increase  that  amount 
if  determined  to  be  economically  feasible  by  bringing 
in  another  drilling  rig. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  October  1958  contract  with 
P.G.  &  E.,  Magma-Thermal  delivers  the  steam  at  the 
rate  of  2.5  mills  per  net  kilowatt-hour  at  the  electrical 
switchboard.  An  adjusted  price  for  steam  is  provided 
for  any  additional  units  added.  The  cost  of  the  first 
unit  plus  the  switchyard  A\as  approximately  1.9  mil- 
lion dollars  to  P.G.  &  E.  A  secondhand  generator  per- 
mitted a  saving  of  approximately  $500,000  for  this 
first  unit. 

Geologists  had  indicated  some  surprise  at  the  great 
heat  of  the  dry  steam  wells  at  Tiie  Geysers  area  in 
Sonoma  County  until  the  discovery  of  the  superheated 
brine  in  Imperial  Valley.  Now  the  premise  is  that  there 
is  a  deep,  large  brine  pool  underlying  The  Geysers 
which  would  account  for  the  high  heat  content,  since 
brine  boils  at  a  higher  temperature  than  fresh  water. 

Some  wells  have  been  drilled  in  the  vicinity  of 
Clear  Lake  in  Lake  County  and,  although,  especially 
in  one  well,  energy  output  was  considered  sizable,  the 
accompanying  large  flow  of  water  containing  an  un- 
usually high  percentage  of  boron  (500  parts  per  mil- 
lion) caused  a  shutdown,  inasmuch  as  it  was  uneco- 
nomical to  separate  the  boron  from  the  water  with 


known  processes.  The  water  containing  the  boron 
could  not  be  disposed  of  in  the  area  because  of  the 
possibility  of  contaminating  local  water  supplies. 

In  the  Mammoth  Mountain  area  of  Mono  County, 
wells  in  the  vicinity  of  Casa  Diablo  were  drilled, 
measuring  an  ouput  of  18,000  kwh.  Geologists  main- 
tain that  these  are  only  superficially  indicative  of  the 
energy  available  in  the  huge  Mono  Basin  area.  Certain 
difficulties  were  encountered:  (1)  the  bitterns  were  of 
such  a  content  that  controls  felt  to  be  necessary  by 
the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  the  Lahontan 
Regional  Water  Quality  Control  Board  were  imposed, 
and  (2)  the  steam  from  the  operation  in  the  winter- 
time would  form  ice  on  the  adjacent  road,  making 
travel  hazardous.  A  road  realignment  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Highway  Commission  which  would 
eliminate  this  latter  problem.  As  a  result  of  further 
geologic  studies  in  the  Casa  Diablo  area,  it  is  felt  that 
a  geologic  structure  conducive  to  the  development 
of  geothermal  resources  in  huge  quantities  exists,  and 
that  also  mineral-rich  brine  concentrate  will  be  found. 
Suggestions  have  been  made  by  the  Lahontan  Re- 
gional Water  Quality  Control  Board  which  would 
appear  to  solve  the  bittern  disposal  problem  econom- 
ically. 

Geothermal  resource  wells  arc  controlled  in  Imperial 
County  near  Niland,  southeast  of  the  Salton  Sea,  by 
Pure  Oil  Company  (now  Union  Oil  Company) 
through  its  subsidiary,  Earth  Energy,  Inc.,  and  by 
iMorton  International  through  its  subsidiary,  Imperial- 
Thermal  Products,  Inc.  The  latter  has  a  3,000-kw 
pilot  steam-generating  plant  operating  in  conjunction 
with  its  mineral  separation  program.  The  energy  sur- 
plus to  its  needs  in  the  mineral  separation  operation 
is  being  sold  to  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District.  Im- 
perial Thermal  Products  Company  estimates  that  its 
second-stage  operation  will  cost  between  $20  and  $30 
million  in  capital  expenditures.  Both  of  these  pilot 
plant  operations  are  designed  to  separate  through  two 
diflferent  processes  the  minerals  which  occur  in  the 
superheated  brine.  The  energy  used  in  these  processes 
is  developed  by  flashing  off^  steam  from  the  brine  and 
directing  it  into  the  generators.  This  constitutes  a  self- 
contained  operation  producing  bulk  minerals  and 
commercial  power.  The  three  wells  drilled  by  Earth 
Energy,  Inc.,  produce  brine  and  steam  in  large  vol- 
umes also,  and  are  spaced  about  three  miles  apart, 
thereb\-  proving  up  a  large  amount  of  productive 
acreage.  The  brine  separation  procedure  of  Earth 
Energy,  Inc.,  involves  a  direct  separation  process  pre- 
cipitating out  the  common  table  salt  first,  calcium 
chloride  second,  and  then  potassium  chloride  (pot- 
ash)   third.    The    Imperial-Thermal    Products    Com- 
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pany  uses  the  solar  evaporation  ponding  system  of 
separation  which  requires  a  considerable  acreage,  but 
it  does  permit  the  use  of  the  majority  of  the  energy 
developed  for  direct  sale.  This  latter  company  pro- 
poses to  develop  a  ponding  area  of  approximately 
3,000  acres. 

Southern  California  Edison  Company  has  reportedly 
indicated  an  interest  in  purchasing  electric  power  from 
the  operation  in  the  Salton  Sea  area  in  the  event  suffi- 
cient power  is  made  available.  The  same  interest  has 
been  indicated  in  power  generated  in  the  previously 
mentioned  area  of  Casa  Diablo.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  one  of  the  wells  of  Earth  Energy  has  been 
drilled  to  a  depth  of  8,100  feet  and  is  reportedly  one 
of  the  deepest  and  hottest  steam  wells  in  the  Morld 
with  a  bottom  hole  temperature  of  800  degrees  F. 

The  Salton  Sea  area  of  geothermal  resource  devel- 
opment is  fairly  unique  in  that  it  has  the  highest  con- 
centration of  salts  of  any  such  known  place  in  the 
world. 

Following  is  a  brief  history  of  development  in  that 
area:  In  1927  an  attempt  was  made  to  prove  up  the 
steam  reserves  there.  While  this  effort  failed,  a  carbon 
dioxide  field  was  discovered  in  the  process.  The  field 
eventually  produced  lYz  billion  cubic  feet  of  carbon 
dioxide,  but  was  abandoned  in  1954  when  the  water 
level  in  the  Salton  Sea  began  to  rise.  In  1958  a  com- 
pany was  drilling  in  an  attempt  to  bring  in  oil  in  that 
area,  but  instead  found  that  steam  at  high  tempera- 
tures came  up  in  the  mud  return  system.  The  well  was 
eventually  completed  as  a  steam  well.  In  1961  and 
1962,  other  wells  were  drilled.  In  1963  Earth  Energy 
drilled;  then  Imperial-Thermal  Products  of  Morton 
International  came  into  the  area,  buying  up  the 
interests  of  the  oil  compan\'  which  had  been  drilling 
there. 

With  reference  to  one  of  the  wells  drilled  in  Im- 
perial County,  comment  was  made  in  the  publication 
Science,  Volume  139,  as  follows:  "The  well  taps  a 
very  saline  brine  which  has  an  unusually  high  potas- 
sium content  and  perhaps  the  highest  lithium  and  heavy 
metal  content  known  for  natural  waters.  During  a 
production  test,  the  brine  deposited  in  discharge  pipes 
material  astonishingly  high  in  silver,  copper  and  some 
other  scarce  elements  normally  concentrated  in  ore 
deposits.  Considerable  evidence  favors  the  geologically 
fascinating  possibility  that  this  brine  is  man's  first 
sample  of  an  active  ore  solution  of  a  type  that  prob- 


ably formed  many  of  the  world's  economic  concen- 
trations of  ore  metals  in  the  geologic  past.  Moreover, 
this  brine  may  originate  at  greater  depths  as  a  water- 
rich  fluid  residue  from  crystallization  in  the  magma 
chamber  that  also  supplied  the  recent  rhyolite  and 
obsidian  volcanoes  of  the  area.  If  this  is  so,  the  brine 
is  undiluted  magmatic  water  that  can  be  sampled  and 
studied  in  detail  for  the  first  time.  Equally  fascinating 
is  the  possibilit)'  that  temperatures  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  hole  are  so  high  that  transformation  of  young 
sedimentary  rocks  into  metamorphic  rocks  is  taking 
place  within  depths  accessible  for  a  scientific  study. 
These  metamorphic  processes  previously  were  con- 
sidered to  occur  at  normal  earth  temperatures  only  at 
depths  below  25,000  to  30,000  feet,  beyond  the  present 
limits  for  direct  study." 

Other  Farts  of  the  United  States 

In  addition  to  Iceland,  geothermal  energy  has  been 
used  to  heat  homes  and  installations  in  Boise,  Idaho; 
Boulder,  Hot  Springs,  Gregnon  Springs,  Hunters  Hot 
Springs,  Montana;  and  Manley  Hot  Springs  and  Circle 
Hot  Springs,  Alaska. 

Considerable  exploration  has  been  carried  on  in 
Nevada  in  several  locations.  The  Sierra  Pacific  Power 
Company,  with  whom  the  Magma  Power  Company 
has  negotiated  a  contract  for  utilization  of  steam  for 
power  development  at  Beowawe,  Nevada,  has  recently 
requested  a  change  in  the  contract  in  anticipation  of 
a  much  larger  need  for  energy  than  had  originally 
been  supposed.  Magma  is  presently  drilling  in  that  area 
in  an  effort  to  satisfy  the  needs  of  Sierra-Pacific 
Power  Company. 

The  Ruby  Hill  Mine  at  Eureka,  Nevada,  close  to 
Beowawe,  contains  a  very  large  mining  prospect  which 
will  exploit  one  of  the  largest  known  mercury  ore 
bodies  in  the  United  States.  Mine  operation  is  to  start 
soon  and  geothermal  power  is  intended  as  a  source  of 
po\\cr  to  fill  the  energy  requirements  in  that  opera- 
tion. 

The  State  of  New  Mexico  has  recently  conducted 
a  study  of  its  geothermal  potential  with  the  aid  of  the 
Urban  Planning  Systems  Program  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1964  as  amended,  concluding  that  ".  .  .  the  pros- 
pects of  finding  and  developing  geothermal  steam, 
ivhile  not  so  promising  as  in  Calijornia,  are  still  very 
good.  Geothermal  steajn  could  become  the  major 
ejiergy  used  to  generate  power  in  the  stated  (Em- 
phasis added.) 


PHYSICAL  NATURE  AND  REQUIREMENTS  FOR 
GEOTHERMAL  POTENTIAL 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  requirements  for  any 
geothermal  potential   include    (1)    a  source  of  heat; 

(2)  a  system  of  regional  and  local  structural  features; 

(3)  a  source  of  meteoric  water  (from  atmospheric 
sources)  to  infiltrate,  circulate  to  depth,  and  be  heated 
in  order  to  develop  a  large-scale  capacity  of  steam  and 
hot  water;  and  (4)  a  reservoir  of  rock  that  can  retain 
the  geothermal  fluid  in  volume. 

There  are  three  terms  relating  to  geothermal  re- 
sources which  have  received  general  use  and  which 
identify  diff'erent  things.  The  pamphlet  Nuclear 
Geology  on  Geothermal  Areas,  by  the  scientists  R. 
Cataldi,  G.  Stefani,  and  Mr.  Tongiorgi,  defines  these 
terms  as  follows: 

(1)  Geothermal  area — This  is  to  be  generically  ap- 
plied to  every  region  where  there  exists  an  anomalous 
thermal  flow. 

(2)  Geothermal  field — This  has  been  defined  as  an 
area  where  sufficient  natural  steam  to  support  indus- 
trial development  can  be  produced  by  drilling,  or  a 
field  capable  of  providing  a  minimum  of  half  a  bil- 
lion kilowatt-hours  per  year. 

(3)  Geothermal  basin — This  is  a  new  term  defined  as 
a  thermally  anomalous  area  where  lithologic  and  tec- 
tonic conditions  permit  meteoric  waters  to  percolate 
through  outcropping  permeable  structures  which  dip 
under  practically  impermeable  formations. 

Within  the  western  states  there  are  about  700  known 
thermal  springs,  of  which  approximately  90  may  be 
suitable  for  power  generation.  The  latter  occur  in 
California,  Oregon,  Idaho,  and  Nevada,  and  are  vir- 
tually all  within  areas  of  recent  volcanism. 

Tying  specifically  to  the  East  Pacific  Rise  is  a  struc- 
tural trench  development  in  California  extending 
northwesterly  from  Mexico  into  the  Imperial  and  Co- 
achella  Valleys.  This  is  an  example  of  a  large  area  that 
has  a  higher  than  normal  heat  flow  with  a  mean 
average  of  3.1  higher  than  the  normal  global  average. 

The  geologic  features  that  are  most  common  to 
identification  of  geothermal  resources  have  been  asso- 
ciated with  volcano-tectonic  structures  and  subsidence 
structures  of  different  types.  Exploration  of  several  po- 
tential geothermal  areas  along  the  eastern  margin  of 
the  Sierra  Nevada  in  California  has  established  the 
occurrence  of  volcano-tectonic  structures.  It  has  sim- 


ilarly been  surmised  that  both  The  Geysers  district  and 
the  Salton  Sea  district  in  California  are  controlled  by 
volcano-tectonic  features. 

The  occurrence  of  faults  and  fractures  is  recog- 
nized as  critical  by  investigators  at  all  geothermal  dis- 
tricts explored;  however,  the  visible  occurrence  of 
steam  is  an  indication  of  fracturing  within  a  general 
area  of  geothermal  activity  rather  than  concentration 
of  this  resource.  This  correlates  with  oil  seeps  which 
were  originally  drilled  years  ago  before  it  was  found 
that  the  major  pools  generally  occurred  in  areas  where 
there  was  not  such  surface  fracturing. 

Fault  zones  identified  in  Iceland,  in  Italy,  and  in  the 
Beowawe  district  in  central  Nevada,  clearly  demon- 
strate the  importance  of  fault  control  to  a  strong  geo- 
thermal flow.  It  was  reported  that  thermal  activity  in 
the  latter  area  coincides  with  the  seismically  active 
segment  of  a  fault.  It  has  been  concluded  that  geo- 
thermal energy  is  being  generated  by  the  friction  and 
heat  from  fault  displacement  and  deep-seated  move- 
ment; that  is,  in  some  instances  seismic  events  are 
needed  to  create  geothermal  resources.  However,  fur- 
ther investigations  have  established  that  seismicity 
alone  or  volcanism  alone  are  not  sufficient  to  create 
large-scale  geothermal  resources.  Seismic  zoning  maps 
being  developed  within  the  United  States,  Japan,  and 
the  U.S.S.R.  are  excellent  for  background  and  guide- 
lines in  prospecting  for  new  areas  of  potential  geother- 
mal resources. 

A  study  of  the  events  prior  to  and  after  the  1959 
earthquake  in  Yellowstone  National  Park  led  to  the 
conclusions  that  (1)  the  major  geyser  basins  are  fed 
b\^  fault  zones,  (2)  principal  geysers  are  closely  aligned 
to  major  fault  zones,  and  (3)  small  springs  and 
geysers  are  invariably  associated  with  subsidiary  faults 
and  structures  of  minor  importance. 

More  recently,  exploration  has  clearly  established 
that  volcanic  rocks  arc  not  required  either  as  outpour- 
ings within  a  district  or  as  outcrops  nearby  for  the 
area  to  possess  an  excellent  geothermal  potential.  This 
relationship  and  lack  of  known  volcanics  is  very  strik- 
inglv  illustrated  at  such  relatively  recent  discoveries  as 
the  Salton  Sea  and  Long  Valley  areas  in  California 
and  at  Cerro  Prieto,  Mexico.  At  Larderello,  Italy,  it 
is  felt  that  concealed  volcanics  occur  at  depth  in  the 
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district  and  that  this  may  be  the  case  in  most  of  the 
geothermal  producing  areas.  It  has  also  been  noted 
that  recoverable  geothermal  resources  have  not  been 
associated  with  active  volcanism  such  as  in  Hawaii. 
Since  a  supplemental  power  source  is  needed  in 
Hawaii,  efforts  are  still  being  made  to  locate  geo- 
tiiermal  deposits  there. 

Ordinarily,  geothermal  wells  are  shallow  compared 
to  those  drilled  by  the  petroleum  industry.  In  most 
cases,  exploration  wells  average  about  3,000  feet;  de- 
velopment wells  average  about  2,000  feet,  except  for 
those  which  have  been  specifically  drilled  to  deter- 
mine the  depth  of  the  heat  source.  Well  spacing  in 
steam  fields  is  much  closer  than  is  usual  in  oil  and  gas 
fields.  At  The  Geysers  in  Sonoma  County  the  wells 
are  bet\\een  165  to  500  feet  apart,  while  at  Wairakei, 
New  Zealand,  they  are  between  330  to  660  feet  apart. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  interference 
as  between  producing  wells  in  these  fields  and  the 
close  spacing  is  a  definite  advantage  in  terms  of  the 
cost  of  the  gathering  system. 

There  is  considerable  debate  as  to  whether  geo- 
thermal steam  fields  are  related  in  some  fashion  to 
deep-seated  magmatic  intrusions.  Also,  there  is  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  a  steam  field  represents  a  finite  store 
of  energy  which  is  steadily  depleted  by  production  of 
heated  fluids  from  the  reservoir,  or  whether  heat  is 
being  continuously  supplied  to  the  reservoir  from  a 
deeper  source  to  replenish  it  as  production  proceeds. 
In  examing  some  of  the  major  fields,  it  would  seem 
probable  that  extensive  fissure  systems  giving  rise  to 
high  vertical  permeability  may  be  a  prerequisite  for 
the  formation  of  an  economically  exploitable  steam 
field.  It  has  also  been  argued  from  conditions  in  these 
areas  examined  that  an  impermeable  cap  rock  over  the 
connection  system  is  an  indispensable  requisite  for 
the  economical  production  of  steam. 

The  Italian  scientists,  G.  Facca  and  F.  Tonani,  devel- 
oped their  theories  on  the  geothermal  fields  as  being 
convection  current  traps.  These  authors  maintain  that 
hot  water  and  not  steam  is  contained  in  the  producing 
horizon,  even  when  the  wells  produce  superheated 
steam. 

Some  interesting  data  from  New  Zealand  indicates 
that  large  withdrawals  of  hot  fluids  from  wells  result 
in  at  least  a  temporary  increase  in  total  natural  heat 
flow  from  fumaroles  and  springs  by  rock  conduction. 
This  situation  is  a  reverse  of  what  might  be  expected, 
but  the  source  quoted  has  observed  an  increase  also 
in  natural  heat  flow  at  the  geothermal  development  at 
Steam  Boat  Springs,  Beowawe  and  Brady  Springs, 
Nevada.  It  is  stated  that  this  phenomenon  can  occur 
in  the  hot  water  systems  whose  temperatures  at  depth 


are  close  to  the  boiling  points  for  existing  pressures. 
If  discharge  of  fluids  from  wells  results  in  a  decrease 
of  water  level  or  hydrostatic  pressure,  the  new  tem- 
perature of  boiling  at  any  given  depth  is  lower  than 
the  former  temperature.  Excess  heat  previously  stored 
in  solid  phases  within  the  zone  change  is  then  available 
to  vaporize  water. 

It  has  been  observed  that  availability  of  water 
rather  than  heat  appears  to  be  the  dominant  factor 
controlling  production  rates  of  geothermal  power. 
Increase  of  power  production  above  present  output 
depends  on  (1)  more  efficient  utilization  of  natural 
flash  steam;  (2)  utilization  of  the  waste  hot  water 
providing  reliable  discharge  can  be  maintained;  and 
(3)  utilization  of  the  largely  unknown  resources  of 
the  lower  aquifer,  either  by  accelerated  upflow  along 
the  faults  or  by  deeper  drilling. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  experiments  be  conducted 
on  the  feasibility  of  recharging  the  aquifer  artificially 
either  by  pumping  cold  water  down  specially  drilled 
wells  on  the  upstream  side  of  the  discharge  region  or 
by  pumping  the  natural  hot  water  not  being  used 
for  power  generation  down  wells  specially  drilled 
within  the  discharge  region.  It  is  a  premise  that  a 
constant  supply  of  water  will  maintain  production 
rates  at  no  appreciable  heat  loss  and  productivity  even 
when  water  is  place  in  the  aquifer  artificially,  since 
the  heat  transfer  from  the  rocks  and  magma  body 
are  not  considered  to  be  appreciably  affected.  Even 
in  areas  where  the  drawoff  for  power  production  has 
exceeded  the  original  natural  heat  discharge  by  up 
to  a  hundred  times,  it  has  been  noted  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  rather  than  a  decrease  in  the  level 
of  natural  activity.  This  phenomenon  has  been  veri- 
fied many  times.  In  some  areas  where  hot  water  was 
the  original  production  from  a  well,  as  the  hot  water 
reservoir  level  has  been  drawn  down,  many  of  those 
wells  are  now  producing  dry  steam  instead  of  hot 
water. 

Chemical  analysis  of  water  from  shallow  wells  shows 
that  initially  there  was  hot  water  diluted  to  some  ex- 
tent with  ground  water,  but  after  several  years  of 
discharge,  the  chemical  concentration  indicates  much 
less  dilution  by  ground  water  which  must  have  been 
replaced  by  hot  water  from  depth.  The  deeper  wells 
initially  showed  higher  concentration  of  chemicals 
which  have  remained  substantially  unchanged.  The 
deduction  is  that  the  drawoff  through  wells  is  replaced 
by  hot  water  from  a  deep  source.  Further  substantia- 
tion lies  in  the  fact  that  there  has  been  no  significant 
change  in  underground  temperatures. 

Another  matter  of  considerable  concern  to  the  Leg- 
islature, because  of  subsidence  problems  in  the  area 
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THERMAL    AREAS 

•    EXPLORED 

Lake     City 

Cedarville 

Terminal     Geyser 

Wendel 

Amedee 

Sulphur     Bank 

The     Geysers 

Colistogo 

Fales     Hot     Springs 
10.    Bridgeport 
I  I.    Coso     Diablo 
12.    Cosa     Diablo 


IN   CALIFORNIA 


13.  Tecopa     Hot 

14.  Rondsburg 

15.  Solton     Seo 
Arrowhead 
Fort    Brogg 


Hot     Springs 
Hot     Pool 
Springs 


thermal    area 


♦    POTENTIALLY   SIGNIFICANT 

Kelly  Hot  Springs  area 

2.  Gloss  Mountam-Lavo  Beds  ot^a 

3.  Mt.  Shasta    area 
4     Vicinity  of  Bieber 

5.  Big  Bend  Hot   Springs 

6.  Lassen   Peek   areo 
Marble  Hot  Wells 
Brockway  Hot  Springs 
Wilbur  Springs  area 
Skagg's  Hot  Springs 
Sonoma   Valley  aren 

12     Grover's  Hot  Springs 

I  3.    Mono  Loke-Mono  Croters  area 

Keough  Hot  Springs 

Coso  Hot  Springs 

Tossajaro    Hot   Springs 

Vicinity  of  Poso  Robles 

Vicinity   of    Kernville 

Sespe  Hot  Springs 

Mission    Creek   area 

Murrielo    Hot  Springs 

Warner  Hot    Springs 
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of  oil  development  in  this  state,  surrounds  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  there  is  land  subsidence  in 
areas  of  geothermal  production.  There  have  been  earth 
level  Tneasurements  conducted  over  the  years  in  areas 
of  geothermal  steain  production;  and  in  those  in- 
stances, it  has  been  concluded  that  draivoff  has  not 
caused  a  lowering  of  the  ground  surface.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  matter  which  will  require  continued  care- 
ful observation.  It  can  be  presumed  that  natural  pres- 
sures from  the  lower  heat  source  continually  well  up 
and  fill  the  reservoir  being  tapped. 


In  New  Zealand  it  was  noted  that  after  several 
years  of  constant  output  of  individual  wells,  the  out- 
put then  generally  showed  a  declining  trend  when 
drawoff  was  increased.  This  was  accompanied  by  a 
similar  trend  in  downhole  pressure.  Since  early  1963, 
however,  when  the  present  power  station  came  into 
full  production,  the  rate  of  drawoff  has  been  signifi- 
cantly greater  and  much  more  constant,  but  was  re- 
duced slightly  in  1964  when  a  number  of  wells  were 
closed.  During  this  latest  period,  downhole  pressure 
continued  to  decline  at  a  fairlv  constant  rate  until 


AREAS  EXPLORED  BY  DRILLING  FOR  GEOTHERMAL  ENERGY  IN  CALIFORNIA,  WITH   PERTINENT  DATA 


Wells 

Maximum 

\ 

drilled 

temperatures 

for 
geother- 

Maxi- 
mum 

mal 

depth 

Sub- 

Surface 

Dates 

Thermal  area 

Location 

energy 

(feet) 

surface 

springs 

drilled 

Remarks  and  references 

Lake  City 

Modoc  County,  sees.  23  and 
24,  T.  44N.,R.  15  E. 

4 

2,150 

160 

98.0 

1959-62 

Magma  Power  Co.  (and  asso- 
ciates) 1951,  and  volcano 
eruption  (White,  1955). 

Cedarville  (Surprise  Valley) 

Modoc  County,  sees.  1  and  6, 
T.  42  N.,  R.  17  E. 

1 

734 

54K 

54.5 

1962 

Magma  Power  Co.  (and  asso- 
ciates), ]/2  mile  east  of  Cedar 
Plunge  resort,  2  shallow  wells 
erupting  water  and  steam, 
98°  C. 

Terminal  Geyser 

Plumas  County,  sec.  36,  T.  30 
N.,  R.  5  E. 

1 

1,270 

129 

96.0 

1962 

Geysers  Steam  Co. 

Wendel  (Shaffer) 

Lassen  County,  sec.  23,  T.  29 

1 

630 

79 

97.8 

1962 

Magma   Power  Co.    (and    asso- 

N., R.  15  E. 

ciates). 

Amedee 

Lassen  County,  sees.  8  and  4, 
T.  28  N.,  R.  16  E. 

3 

1,116 

107 

97.7 

1962 

Do. 

Sulphur  Bank 

Lake  County,  sec.  5,  T.  13  N., 

4 

5,000 

>180 

80.5 

1961-64 

Magma   Power   Co.    (and   asso- 

J    J                                    7                                                     7 

R.  7  W. 

ciates),  Earth  Energy,  Inc.; 
White  and  Roberson,  1962. 

The  Geysers: 

Sonoma  County: 

(a)  The  Big  Geysers 

Sec.  13,T.  11N.,R.9W.; 
sec.  18,  T.  11  N.,  R.  8 
W. 

23 

5,036 

246 

99.1 

1955-62 

Magma  and  Thermal  Power 
Cos.  Steam  at  depth  generally 
dry,  without  liquid  water. 
McNitt,  1963. 

(i)  Sulphur  Bank 

Sees.  11, 12,  and  13,  T.  11 
N.,  R.  9  W. 

16 

5,127 

225 

98.0 

1962-65 

Magma  and  Thermal  Power 
Cos. 

(c)  The  Little  Geysers  -  _  _ 

Sees.  28  and  33,  T.  UN., 
R.  8  W. 

2 

3,476 

98.0 

1964-65 

Do. 

Calistoga 

Napa  County,  sec.  3 1,  T.  9  N., 
R.6W.,andsec.26,T.9N., 

3 

2,000 

137 

78.0 

1960-61 

Calistoga    and    Magma    Power 

Cos. 

R.  7  W.  (projected). 

Fales  Hot  Springs 

Mono  County,  sec.  24,  T.  6  N., 

1 

413 

<38 

61.0 

1962 

Magma   Power  Co.    (and   asso- 

R. 23  E. 

ciates). 

Bridgeport 

Mono  County,  sec.  34,  T.  5  N., 
R.  25  E. 

1 

982 

51 

77.0 

1962 

Do. 

Casa  Diablo-Mammoth 

Mono  County,  sees.  32  and  35, 
T.  3  S.,  R.  28  E. 

10 

1,063 

178 

90.0 

1959-62 

Do. 

Tecopa 

Inyo  County,  sec.  33,  T.  21  N., 
R.  7  E.    ' 

1 

422 

(') 

43.0 

1962 

Do. 

Randsburg 

San  Bernardino  County,  sec. 

-^ 

-772 

115>^ 

(^) 

1960 

Magma   Power  Co.    (and   asso- 

25, T.  29  S.,  R.  41  E. 

ciates),  steam  found  in  old 
well  drilled  for  water. 

Arrowhead 

San  Bernardino  County,  sees. 
11  and  12,  T.  1  N.,  R.  4  W. 

2 

571 

112 

86.0 

1963 

R.  A.  Rowan  &  Co. 

Salton  Sea  (Niland) 

Imperial  County,  T.  11  S.,  R. 
13E.,andT.  12S.,R.  13E. 

10 

8,100 

>300 

100.2 

1961-65 

O'Neill  Geothermal  Co.  (2), 
Earth  Energy,  Inc.  (3),  West- 
ern Geothermal  Co.  (2),  Shell 
Oil  Co.  (2),  Imperial  Thermal 
Products  (1);  White,  McNitt, 
1963;  White,  1965. 

'  Low. 

'  No  springs. 
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1964.  Subsequently,  a  gradually  decreasing  rate  of  de- 
cline has  been  observed,  indicating  a  tendency  to- 
wards stability.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  those  associ- 
ated with  geothermal  resources  in  New  Zealand  that 
declining  pressure  is  an  indication  of  falling  water 
level.  This  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
wells  are  now  producing  steam,  whereas  formerly  they 
produced  steam  and  water.  It  was  felt  in  any  case  that 
in  any  geothermal  field  analogous  to  Wairakei,  New 
Zealand,  it  is  important  to  keep  its  behavior  continu- 
ally under  review,  and  to  adapt  exploitation  proce- 
dures accordingly. 

Obviously,  one  of  the  matters  which  must  be  care- 
fully considered  and  which  must  find  its  way  into  any 
legislation  on  this  subject  is  a  requirement  that  all  in- 
formation relative  to  any  geothermal  area  be  made 
available   at  least  to  public   agencies  responsible  for 


managing  this  resource.  In  many  states  of  the  Union, 
the  confidential  nature  of  such  data  as  it  relates  to  oil 
and  gas  wells,  and  consequently  to  geothermal  wells, 
has  a  limited  life  of  confidentiality.  Here  in  Califor- 
nia the  confidentiality  continues  except  when  released 
by  the  company  concerned.  There  must  be  free  in- 
terchange of  such  information  between  governmental 
agencies  respecting  the  confidentiality  required  in  or- 
der to  better  understand  this  new  resource  and  to  per- 
mit better  management  of  the  resource  in  the  public 
interest.  This  also  is  to  the  advantage  of  private  geo- 
thermal firms,  inasmuch  as  an  interchange  of  informa- 
tion would  permit  refinement  of  their  particular 
processes.  The  period  of  time  that  such  information  is 
to  be  kept  confidential  merits  serious  discussion.  This 
relates  not  only  to  geothermal  resources  but  to  all 
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EXPLORATORY  METHODS  AND  EXPLORATION 
FOR  GEOTHERMAL  RESOURCES 


One  reference  indicated  that  only  springs  having 
temperatures  in  excess  of  50  degrees  C  are  regarded  as 
significant  indicators  of  geothermal  activity.  Geo- 
thermal  gradient  surveys  are  used  and  are  made  in 
shallow  wells  of  about  300  to  500  feet  with  thermo- 
couples placed  at  different  depths.  Also  used  are  ex- 
ploratory wells,  gravity  surveys,  magnetic  surveys, 
electric  resistivity  surveys,  geochemical  surveys,  and 
remote  sensor  surveys.  Exploratory  operations  in  the 
vicinity  of  Larderello,  Italy,  have  achieved  further  re- 
finement in  gradient  surveys.  Theoretical  studies  and 
extensive  field  work  there  have  been  completed  show- 
ing that  shallow  gradient  wells  between  100  and  200 
feet  seem  to  be  a  very  good  exploratory  tool. 

All  of  these  exploration  methods  include  a  study  of 
both  the  geologic  characteristics  and  physical  factors 
directed  toward  a  determination  as  to  one  of  the  three 
types  of  geothermal  areas:  (1)  areas  showing  the  geo- 
thermal gradient  higher  than  normal  but  lacking  evi- 
dence of  magma  at  depth;  (2)  active  or  recent  vol- 
canism  with  magma  possibly  at  accessible  depths  but 
without  notable  hydrothermal  activity;  and  (3)  hot 
springs  or  hydrothermal  areas. 

A  regional  study  in  suspected  areas  is  mandatory  in 
order  to  determine  the  probability  of  finding  a  source 
of  heat,  a  system  of  regional  and  local  structural  fea- 
tures, a  source  of  meteoric  water,  and  a  reservoir  of 
rock  that  can  retain  the  geothermal  fluid.  Addi- 
tionally, studies  must  be  made  of  the  geochemistry 
of  hot  waters,  the  ground  temperatures  and  the  near 
surface  gradient,  the  correlation  of  subsurface  rock 
units  and  physical  features,  geophysical  work  which 
include  electrical  resistivity  surveys,  magnetic  surveys, 
gravimetric  surveys,  radioactivity  measurements, 
seismic  refraction  and  reflection  and  a  delineation  of 
important  thermal  anomalies. 

Heat-sensing  techniques  are  gaining  more  and  more 
popularity.  Aerial  photography,  the  most  familiar  of 


Equipment  for  geothermal  exploration.  The  airborne  systems  include: 
No.  2  Zeiss  infrared  mapping  camera  for  multiband  interpretics  methods 
and  a  Barnes  infrared  remote  sensing  thermometer.  This  instrumentation 
is  flown  in  a  turbosupercharged  twin-engined  Sky  Night  aircraft.  The 
instrumentation  breaks  down  the  electromagnetic  spectrum  and  records 
information  from  0.4  to   15   microns.   Courtesy  Carfwright  Aerial   Surveys. 


the  remote  sensing  devices,  can  record  objects  at 
great  distances  and  over  wide  areas.  Visible  light  is 
only  a  small  part  of  the  spectrum  of  magnetic 
energy  which  is  radiated  or  reflected  by  objects.  It 
was  explained  that  remote  sensing  devices  which  ex- 
ploit other  parts  of  the  spectrum,  infrared  and  ultra- 
violet radiation,  gamma  rays,  and  microwaves,  do 
more  than  extend  the  natural  human  senses.  Infrared 
sensors,  operating  at  great  heights,  can  show  the  pat- 
tern of  thermal  energy  over  an  area  of  interest  by 
detecting  radiation  to  which  man  is  insensitive  in 
large  amounts  and  at  close  range.  Other  remote  sens- 
ing devices  can  contribute  other  types  of  informa- 
tion based  on  various  portions  of  the  electromagnetic 
spectrum  or  on  forces  exerted  by  gravity  in  a  mag- 
netic field.  Instruments  which  lend  themselves  to 
large-scale  observations  from  high-flying  aircraft  or 
from  satellites  are  particularly  valuable  for  remote 
sensing  of  environment.  Some  sensing  techniques 
gather  entirely  new  kinds  of  information  that  can- 
not be  acquired  by  ground-based  instruments.  Some 
problems  of  geothermal  prospecting  that  can  be 
studied  with  remote  sensing  devices  are:  (1)  deter- 
mining broad  trends  in  subsurface  structure  and  the 
differences  in  rock  types  within  a  time  rock  group; 
(2)  delineating  local  thermal  sources  in  regions  of 
active  volcanisni;  and  (3)  studying  the  radiation  and 
heat  budget  of  the  earth. 

The  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources has  in  recent  years  proposed  that  the  State 
Budget  include  funds  for  aerial  magnetometer  surveys 
of  the  state,  aiding  the  geological  mapping  and  min- 
eral location  program.  Especially  in  the  case  of  geo- 
thermal resources,  industry  has  already  utilized  remote 
sensing  surveys  from  aircraft.  It  has  been  reported  that 
such  surveys  have  met  with  considerable  success  in 
delineating  the  hot  spots  in  areas  of  suspected  geo- 
thermal activity. 

Undersea  Potential  of  Geothermal  Resources 
in  the  Vicinity  of  the  West  Coast 

A  very  interesting  report  issued  by  the  research  de- 
partment of  the  U.S.  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Station, 
China  Lake,  California,  entitled  "Undersea  Geo- 
thermal Deposits,  Their  Selection  and  Potential  Use," 
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had  many  comments  relative  to  this  virtually  unknown 
area  which  encompasses  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. That  report  brought  attention  to  the  increasing 
awareness  and  concern  over  air  pollution,  noting  that 
such  concern  permits  three  potentially  large  scale 
power  sources  to  be  considered.  These  are  hydro- 
electric, i.e.,  an  open  system  based  on  gravity;  nu- 
clear; and  geothermal.  Relative  to  undersea  exploration, 
the  only  two  "off-the-shelf"  concepts  for  large-scale 
undersea  power  installations  are  nuclear  reactors  and 
geothermal  steam  systems — these  two  systems  are  in 
themselves  compact  and  do  not  produce  any  sig- 
nificant air  pollution. 

The  report  quoted  other  sources  as  stating  that  as  a 
matter  of  general  concept,  geothermal  power  systems 
will  probably  never  be  considered  as  initial  power 
sources  for  establishing  undersea  installations,  but 
rather  as  long-term  power  sources  for  utilization  at  al- 
ready established  undersea  bases  and  colonies,  even 
when  geothermal  development  may  be  the  aim  for 
some  undersea  venture. -It  was  explained  that  this  re- 
sults from  the  fact  that  nuclear  reactors  are  "sure 
thing"  power  source  as  well  as  portable  power 
sources  since  they  will  under  reasonable  conditions 
produce  power  in  exactly  the  quantities  predicted  for 
a  given  assembled  design  regardless  of  geographic 
location. 

It  was  noted  that  this  is  not  true  of  geologic  raw 
materials  such  as  geothermal  steam,  no  matter  how 
favorable  the  geology  appears  to  be,  and  no  matter 
how  badly  the  steam  is  needed,  since  the  power  po- 
tential of  the  geothermal  field  can  only  be  estimated 
until  the  steam  production  is  actually  in  hand.  This 
leads  to  the  logical  conclusion  that  mtclear  power 
sources  prove  highly  attractive  for  initial  miderseas 
site  establishment  and  for  modest-sized  pen-nanent  in- 
stallations xvhile  vast  pennaneiit  installations  can  be 
envisioned  that  will  rely  on  geothermal  exploitation 
for  the  continuing  large-scale  power  needs. 

Data  on  undersea  springs  and  practical  exploration 
guides  for  any  type  of  geothermal  locale  are  virtual!)' 
nonexistent,  in  contradistinction  to  the  material  that 
is  available  on  surface  appearance  of  thermal  and  min- 
eral springs.  Regarding  undersea  exploration  of  geo- 
thermal resources,  it  was  stated  that  there  are  three 
broad  aspects  which  must  be  considered:  (1)  the  pol- 
itical-legal environment;  (2)  the  size,  chemistry,  tem- 
perature,  and   pressure  of  the   deposit;  and    (3)    the 


These  loops  in  the  steam  lines  absorb  the  expansion  that  occurs  in  the 
lines  when  hot  steam  goes  throuqh  them.  A  "wild"  well  is  shown 
steaming  in  the  background. Courtesy  Pacific  Gas  and   Electric  Company. 


availability  of  a  market  for  the  establishment  of  a  need 
for  the  products  anticipated.  These,  of  course,  find  a 
correlation  with  land  explorations;  however,  geo- 
thermal exploration  under  the  water  is  even  more  of 
a  pioneer  venture  than  that  on  land  because  of  a  lack 
of  available  data.  Of  special  significance  is  that,  since 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  surface  is  under  water,  ob- 
viously we  are  considering  here  a  potential  of  tre- 
mendous magnitude  inasmuch  as  the  geological  con-' 
ditions  have  already  been  identified  which  would 
tend  to  support  the  presence  of  geothermal  resources 
proportionately  under  the  sea.  This  ties  directly  to  the 
findings  of  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography  on 
the  East  Pacific  Rise  mentioned  earlier. 

The  political-legal  problems  pertain  to  the  control 
and  disposal  of  well  discharge  products,  and  in  par- 
ticular, to  the  disposal  of  well  effluent.  There  are  other 
pressing  legal  problems — chiefly,  how  to  acquire  and 
retain  geothermal  deposits  wherever  their  location, 
which  is  similar  to  the  serious  problem  of  establishing 
land  acquisition  methods.  In  like  manner,  there  are  the 
increasingly  important  questions  of  territorial  limits; 
that  is,  who  owns  the  continental  slopes  and  shelves 
and  who  owns  the  deeper  ocean  basins,  ridges,  and 
trenches. 

One  of  the  physical  problems  facing  maximum  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  this  resource  is  the  large 
volume  of  bittern  brine  that  is  associated  with  such 
development,  as  it  is  on  land  operation. 

Well  products  can  be  disposed  of.  The  problem  is 
one  of  cost  in  convincing  regulatory  agencies,  perti- 
nent special  interest  groups,  and  downstream  or  down- 
current  water  users,  in  the  case  of  bodies  of  water,  of 
the  reliability  and  harmlessness  of  the  method  chosen 
for  disposal.  Common  possibilities  advanced  for  M'ell 
product  disposal  include: 

( 1 )  Avoidance;  that  is,  the  development  of  deposits 
that  are  found  to  liave  onl\'  dry  steam. 

(2)  Reinjection  into  the  producing  horizon;  this 
method  has  been  widely  discussed  but  full-scale  rein- 
jection has  yet  to  be  convincingly  demonstrated  on  a 
commercial  basis  for  geothermal  fluids.  Actually,  in 
the  Salton  Sea  area  a  reinjection  well  approximately 
a  mile  from  the  producing  well  has  been  drilled  and 
is  being  watched  with  interest  to  determine  whether 
or  not  the  waste  material  has  any  adverse  effect  upon 
the  producing  well,  either  by  cooling  the  heat  source 
or  in  its  concentrating  of  waste  elements.  The  sub- 
ject report  pointed  to  an  experience  near  the  Rocky 
Mountain  Arsenal  close  to  Denver,  Colorado,  where 
it  was  determined  that  an  earthquake  was  triggered  by 
a  deep  reinjection  well  at  that  location.  This  has  cast 
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a  serious  note  of  caution  over  all  new  attempts  at  deep 
fluid  injection  into  areas  other  than  the  general  area 
of  fluid  production. 

(3)  Reinjection  into  contaminated  horizons  other 
than  the  producing  zone. 

(4)  Dilution;  this  is  a  chief  and  practical  method  on 
land  where  surface  waters  are  abundant  and  the  amount 
of  effluent  is  not  large,  but  in  the  southwestern  United 
States  this  is  seldom  if  ever  possible  in  useful  amounts. 
The  problems  of  dilution  and  pollution  in  ocean  de- 
velopment are  not  avoided  by  going  beyond  territorial 


Exploring  for  noturol  steam  near  The  Geysers,  Sonoma  County.  Union 
Oil  Company  rig,  in  operation,  June  1966.  Steam  was  encountered  at 
about  4,000  feet  depth. 


limits  for  disposal,  since  geothermal  fields  may  often 
develop  as  multicompany,  multination  complexes,  and, 
even  if  unitized  for  production  by  a  single  company, 
can  run  into  multiple-use  problems  over  fishing  and 
bottom  harvesting  of  seafoods  by  nations  with  no 
interest  whatsoever  in  the  problems  of  geothermal  in- 
stallations, except  as  how  they  affect  seafood  harvest- 
ing. 

(5)  Ponding;  onshore  geothermal  fluids  can  be 
ponded  for  evaporation  or  for  indefinite  storage.  Cer- 
tainly in  the  case  of  near-shore  operations,  valuable 
brines  from  undersea  operations  can  be  piped  ashore 
for  ponding  also.  Ponding  for  intermittent  evaporation 
is  an  obvious  possibility;  ponding  for  permanent  stor- 
age is  feasible  both  on  land  and  under  the  sea.  On 
land  the  requirement  is  an  unused,  closed  basin,  a 
common  feature  of  much  of  the  basin  and  range  prov- 
ince of  the  southivestern  United  States.  Under  the 
sea,  closed  sea  floor  basins  also  exist  at  topographic 
loivs,  and  these  caji  serve  to  pond  vast  quantities  of 
dejise  geothermal  brines  either  for  seinipermanent 
storage  or  for  later  or  cotemporal  small  scale  dilution 
in  the  event  that  a  local  biologic  scene  cannot  stand 
large  scale  dilution  methods  at  certain  seasons  of  the 
year. 

It  was  stated  in  the  report  on  undersea  geothermal 
deposits  that  a  great  deal  of  additional  factual  knowl- 
edge is  badly  needed  regarding  the  genesis  and  mi- 
gration of  both  metamorphic  and  magmatic  liquids 
and  gases  both  on  land  and  sea.  The  market,  i.e.,  an 
economically  supportable  use,  or  else  a  suitable  na- 
tional goal  should  exist  for  the  anticipated  products 
from  any  extensive  geothermal  projects.  Perhaps  a 
logical  effort  on  the  part  of  government  also  nxoidd 
be  to  delineate  and  identify  underground  closed  basins 
suitable  for  waste  disposal  of  the  geothermal  processes. 

Uses  for  underseas  geothermal  developments  in- 
clude sources  of  electric  power,  life  support  gases  and 
fluids  (by  condensation  and  electrolysis),  and  eco- 
nomic byproducts  using  waste  brines  as  raw  materials. 


ECONOMICS  OF  GEOTHERMAL  EXPLORATION 

AND  DEVELOPMENT 


It  has  been  stated  that  geothermal  plants  are  compet- 
itive with  conventional  power  units.  Experience  has 
shown  that  under  current  conditions,  a  geothermal 
plant  can  produce  electric  energv  for  4  mills  which 
includes  a  cost  for  steam  ranging  from  2.0  and  2.5  mills 
per  kiloivatt  hour.  This  compares  to  the  next  most 
economical  source  of  which  this  committee  is  aware, 
oj  5  ifiills  using  fossil  fuel.  Furthermore,  it  has  been 
shown  that  if  a  geothermal  plant  is  competitive  with 
a  conventional  power  plant,  which  it  is,  then  it  w  ill 
also  be  competitive  with  nuclear  power. 

The  computed  cost  of  the  geothermal  plant  might 
be  somewhat  even  lower  if  the  steam  qualified  for  a 
tax  depletion  allowance  such  as  is  the  case  with  oil 
and  other  nonrenewable  resources.  Since  geothermal 
power  is  a  new  development,  it  is  not  known  whether 
steam  will  qualify  for  a  depletion  allowance.  It  is  pre- 
sumed it  would  be  quite  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
representative  allowance,  especially  in  the  steam  fields 
as  opposed  to  those  operations  drawing  brine  directly, 
inasmuch  as  the  life  of  an  individual  field  showing 
commercial  potential  has  been  variously  estimated  to 
be  hundreds  of  years. 

Power  Needs  in  fhe  United  States 

It  might  be  well,  since  geothermal  resources  have  a 
direct  bearing  upon  power  production,  to  give  a  re- 
view of  the  power  needs  of  the  United  States.  The 
Paley  Commission  in  1952  estimated  that  twice  the 
suppl\'  of  energy  used  in  1950  would  be  required  by 
1975;  however,  the  predictions  of  this  commission 
were  somewhat  conservative  in  that  by  1960,  just  10 
\ears  after  the  prediction,  the  production  of  electricity 
alone  had  more  than  doubled.  In  1962  the  Federal 
Power  Commission,  using  1960  as  a  base  year,  pre- 
dicted that  total  electric  energy  requirements  would 
double  by  1970,  increase  166  percent  by  1975,  and 
rise  3'/2  times  by  1980. 

The  rapid  industrialization  of  population  growth 
of  the  states  west  of  the  Great  Plains  has  led  to  in- 
creased demand  for  energy  in  excess  of  the  national 
growth  rate.  Electric  energy  production  from  1945 
to  1960  increased  239  percent  nationally  and  252  per- 
cent in  the  West.  It  is  anticipated  that  this  trend  w  ill 
continue.  The  FPC,  while  estimating  a   275   percent 


rise  over  1960  requirements  in  national  use  of  electric 
energy  by  1980,  has  forecast  an  increase  of  over  320 
percent  in  the  western  states.  1 

At  present,  electric  energy  within  the  western  states     \ 
is  produced  almost  wholly  by  hydro  plants  and  steam      \ 
plants.  In  1961  the  hydro  units  comprised  almost  57 
percent   of   total   generating   capacity.    Steam   plants 
were  responsible  for  42  percent  of  capacity,  and  the 
remaining   1   percent  came  from  atomic  energy,  gas 
turbine,  and  internal  combustion  engines.  At  the  end 
of  1962,  a  29  percent  increase  in  capacity  over  1961 
!)y  1965  was  planned,  programmed,  or  under  construc- 
tion. This  increase  will  cause  a  shift  in  the  source  of  ^. 
power.  Hydro  power  will  drop  to  52  percent  of  capac-  ^ 
ity,  steam  will  rise  to  46  percent,  and  miscellaneous     ^ 
sources  will  increase  to  2  percent.  This  trend  toward 
steam  generation  reflects  the  exhaustion  of  inexpensive, 
easily  accessible  hydro  power  sites.  Over  the  past  10 
years   the   average   investment   per   kilowatt    has   in- 
creased 25  percent  for  hydro  plants,  declined  for  in-  / 
ternal  combustion  units,  and  remained  stable  for  steam  I 
plants. 

By  1980,  it  is  estimated  that  only  27  percent  of  the 
total  output  will  be  derived  from  water  projects.  It  is 
stated  that  even  if  the  ultimate  hydro  capacity  were 
developed  by  1980,  hydro  output  would  still  account 
for  only  52  percent  of  the  total.  It  is  therefore  ap- 
parent that  if  the  growth  in  electric  consumption  oc- 
curs as  projected,  construction  of  considerably  more 
thermal  generating  plants  will  be  required.  If  the  con- 
ventional power  source  trend  continues,  fuel-gen- 
erated output  will  increase  more  than  six  times  by 
1980.  From  these  data  and  based  on  relatively  small 
samples  of  evidence  available,  it  can  be  said  that  geo- 
thermal energy  in  a  short  time  will  develop  first  in 
California  because  it  is  directly  competitive  costwise 
with  the  state's  gas-  and  oil-fired  installations.  The 
reference  for  this  section  states  that  capital  cost  per 
kilowatt  is  no  more,  and  is  probably  less,  than  that  for 
hydro  plants,  and  operating  costs,  if  the  plant  is  large 
enough,  are  equal  to  those  of  a  large  hydro  installa- 
tion and  below  those  for  a  conventional  thermal  unit. 

Since  geothermal  resource  availability  for  the  de- 
velopment of  pow  cr  is  fairl\-  recent,  it  can  be  assumed 
that  it  could  constitute  the  variable  having  a  direct 
effect  upon  the  future  extent  of  hvdro,  fuel  and  nu- 
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clear  plant  operations,  depending  upon  economics  and 
the  scope  of  activity. 

Investment  Activity  and  Utilization 

Until  the  last  few  years,  U.S.  businessmen  showed 
little  interest  in  geothermal  resources.  For  one  thing 
the  U.S.  is  rich  in  fuels  and  hydro  power.  For  another, 
there  has  been  relativel\-  little  knowledge  about  the 
productive  life  of  steam  wells.  Therefore,  initially  geo- 
thermal ventures  were  considered  as  being  expensive 
and  highly  risky.  Now,  the  backers  see  an  obvious 
market  for  the  electricity  in  California.  They  say  that 
many  utilities  in  California  and  Nevada  have  indicated 
readiness  to  purchase  steam,  for  power.  Investment 
money  is  apparently  being  directed  towards  the  geo- 
thermal field  now  in  considerably  greater  amounts. 
In  fact,  one  large  insurance  company  has  advanced 
money  on  the  sale  of  steam,  and  an  investment  analyst 
stated:  "It  is  evident  that  geothermal  steam  is  becom- 
ing an  important  factor  in  the  histor\-  of  electric 
power  development.  It  is  now  being  harnessed  and  is 
in  a  state  of  rapid  expansion.  No  one  knows  how 
much  heat,  steam,  and  mineral  resources  lie  within 
reach  of  known  drilling  techniques.  Recent  finds  and 
developments  indicate  that,  in  the  near  future,  this 
story  will  develop  much  more  dramatically  than 
hoped  for.  It  appears  that  the  earth  is  again  preparing 
to  yield  bountifully  of  her  wealth." 

From  the  point  of  view  of  power  generation,  geo- 
thermal steam  has  suffered  from  certain  disadvantages 
compared  to  present-day  power  station  practice  due  to 
its  relatively  low  temperature  and  pressure;  a  tendency 
to  cause  corrosion  of  the  plant;  and  higher  content  of 
noncondensable  gases.  However,  these  disadvantages 
are  more  than  offset  by  the  cheapness  of  the  steam 
when  compared  with  other  steam-raising  methods.  As 
a  result,  electricity  from  a  geothermal  plant  at  Larder- 
ello  and  from  one  at  Wairakei  is  very  cheap.  The 
operation  at  The  Geysers  is  so  economical  that 
Magma-Thermal,  Inc.,  the  owners  of  the  wells  sup- 
pl\'ing  the  steam  to  P.G.  &  E.,  can  sell  the  steam  at  2.5 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour  delivered  to  the  transmission 
line.  The  rate  for  subsequent  plants  at  The  Geysers  is 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  P.G.  &  E.'s  steam  rais- 
ing costs  in  their  most  efficient  thermal  plants. 

On  the  basis  of  the  initial  cost  of  drilling,  reported 
to  have  been  $50  per  foot,  the  cost  of  a  h\-pothetical 
well  2,000  feet  by  $50  is  $100,000.  Average  daily 
income  at  2.5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  delivered  would 
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be  approximately  $350  per  day  with  the  well  pay  out 
period  of  286  days.  As  mentioned  earlier,  the  recent 
wells  drilled  by  A-lagma-Thermal,  Inc.,  cost  less  than 
$20  per  foot,  which  even  at  a  lower  delivered  cost  to 
P.G.  &  E.  would  dramatically  reduce  the  length  of  the 
payout  period  for  the  new  wells.  It  has  been  the  ex- 
perience of  those  areas  which  have  been  in  the  geo- 
thermal resource  development  business  for  several 
\ears  that  with  each  additional  unit,  power  production 
costs  are  dropping  in  all  locations. 

During  the  period  1961-64,  geothermal  power 
plants  increased  from  435  megawatts  to  538  megawatts. 
Now  production  is  approximately  a  thousand  mega- 
watts, with  activity  accelerating  every  place  in  the 
world. 

Geothermal  electric  energy  is  still  the  principal  in- 
dustrial utilization  of  natural  heat.  However,  other  uses 
can  be  expected — that  is,  dehydration  of  food,  recov- 
ery of  potassium  chloride  and  other  minerals  and 
chemicals,  central  heating,  refrigerator  plant,  sea  water 
distillation,  paper  processing,  plastic  processing,  etc. 
New  Zealand  powerplants  indicate  that  hot  ivater 
zvells  can  be  utilized  in  generating  competitive  electric 
power  also. 

There  have  been  many  estimates  of  the  worldw  ide 
potential  for  power  production  from  geothermal 
energy.  They  vary  so  greatly,  and  the  bases  upon 
which  the  estimates  are  being  made  are  being  refined 
to  such  an  extent  almost  daily,  that  such  estimates  will 
not  be  reflected  in  this  report.  It  can  only  be  stated 
that  almost  all  scientists  agree  that  geothermal  re- 
sources will  make  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
overall  world  supplv  of  power,  and  that  the  western 
United  States,  and  especiall\'  California,  contain  a  po- 
tential worthy  of  significant  and  serious  exploitation. 

The  average  life  of  a  steam  well  at  Larderello, 
Ital\',  the  only  geothermal  power  station  that  has  been 
in  operation  for  a  sufficiently  long  period  to  arrive 
at  an  average,  is  about  20  years.  The  New  Zealand 
wells  are  depreciated  over  a  10-year  period,  whereas 
Icelandic  wells  are  depreciated  over  a  five-year  period. 
Presumably,  the  life  of  the  wells  in  the  New  Zealand 
and  Iceland  fields  will  be  much  longer  than  these  de- 
preciation periods.  The  life  of  a  given  well  is  tied  not 
so  much  to  the  nature  of  the  area  as  it  is  to  the  depo- 
sition of  solids  and  the  corrosion  of  casings.  "Well 
life"  in  this  context  bears  no  relation  to  "field  life," 
which,  as  mentioned  before,  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated to  be  hundreds  of  years  in  a  geothcrmally 
active  area. 

Researchers  ma\-  not  agree  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
causes  of  geothermal  energy,  but  the\-  all  agree  that 
the  \ast  amount  of  geothermal  resources  can  be  har- 
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nessed  for  the  benefit  of  man.  To  its  advantage,  the 
utilization  of  geothermal  energy  requires  neither  ad- 
vanced technology,  as  in  the  case  of  atomic  energy, 
nor  massive  construction,  as  in  the  case  of  hydroelec- 
tric power.  Furthermore,  geothermal  resources  are 
almost  unlimited,  whereas  fuels,  such  as  petroleum, 
natural  gas,  and  coal,  will  be  exhausted  in  the  rela- 
tively near  future. 

The  utilization  of  geothermal  energ\-  in  most  cases 
takes  the  form  of  using  the  steam  to  generate  elec- 
tricity for  passing  through  the  turbine  of  a  conven- 
tional turboalternator  set.  In  this  way,  the  energy  can 
be  made  available  economically  at  distances  in  the 
order  of  100  to  200  kilometers  from  the  field,  which 
cannot  be  done  by  direct  transmission  of  the  steam  it- 
self. Where,  however,  there  is  a  demand  for  heat  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  field,  the  steam  and  hot 
water  can  be  used  directly.  This  is  the  case  in  New 
Zealand,  where  steam  wells  provide  process  heat  for 
a  pulp  and  paper  mill,  and  in  Iceland,  where  it  is  used 
extensively  for  space  heating. 

"The  sum  result  is  that  the  development  of  geo- 
thermal steam  is  both  technically  and  economically 
feasible.  Further  development  may  be  confidently  ex- 
pected in  the  future  on  a  much  larger  scale  than 
heretofore.  The  reason  undoubtedly  that  there  has  not 
been  greater  emphasis  on  geothermal  energy  in  this 
country  is  the  relative  abundance  and  cheapness  of 
mineral  fuels.  In  those  countries  where  there  has  been 
a  lack  of  adequate  supplies  of  conventional  fuel,  such 
as  New  Zealand,  Iceland  and  Italy,  geothermal  tech- 
niques have  been  extensively  examined.  In  an  energy- 
hungry  world,  the  future  of  geothermal  industry  is 
promising." — World  Petroleimi — D.  G.  Fallen  Bailey. 

In  the  case  of  areas  similar  to  Salton  Sea,  if  such  do 
exist,  the  value  of  the  minerals  is  also  of  enormous 
proportions.  Current  activities  are  devoted  to  econom- 
ical disposal  of  bitterns  associated  with  the  operation 
and  separation  of  other  minerals  from  the  mineral- 
rich  brine.  In  the  Imperial  Valley  area,  the  brine  is 
known  to  contain  potassium,  lithium,  sodium,  cal- 
cium, strontium,  molybdenum,  cesium,  boron,  copper, 
gold,  lead,  zinc,  silver,  iron  and  manganese  in  quan- 
tities of  a  theoretical  value  per  well-day  of  $5,000 
for  potash,  $280  for  silver,  $480  for  borax,  $50  for 
copper,  $125  for  lead,  $650  for  zinc,  and  $30,000  for 
lithium.  The  current  value  of  that  operation  is  re- 
lated almost  solely  to  potash.  However,  it  is  reason- 
able to  assume  that  other  minerals  will  be  isolated  and 
recovered  for  marketing  as  technology  and  economics 
permit. 

As  was  stated,  during  the  hearing  of  the  Senate 
Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  in  Palm 


Springs  on  December  8,  1965,  the  technical  problems 
relating  to  corrosion,  disposal  of  bitterns,  the  separa- 
tion of  the  minerals  from  the  brine,  and  other  physical 
problems,  can  be  and  are  being  solved  almost  daily. 
Testimony  indicated  that  none  of  those  engaged  in  the 
geothermal  resource  field  of  activity  can  perceive  any 
such  technical  problems  which  would  be  insurmount- 
able. 

There  have  been  companies  formed  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  developing  geothermal  energy  in  Califor- 
nia. Others  (notably  Imperial  Thermal  Products  Com- 
pany of  Morton  International  and  Earth  Energy,  Inc., 
formerly  of  Pure  Oil  Company  and  now  of  Union  Oil 
Company)  are  wholly  owned  subsidiary  operations  of 
the  parent  companies,  also  formed  specifically  for  geo- 
thermal activities.  Other  companies,  primarily  in  oil 
field  operations,  are  devoting  time  and  resources  to- 
ward securing  leaseholds  for  geothermal  prospecting. 
Many  other  major  companies  are  more  or  less  sitting 
on  the  sidelines,  apparently  interested,  but  as  yet  un- 
willing to  play  the  role  of  pioneer  in  this  area  of 
activity. 

Geothermal  operations  are  somewhat  of  a  gamble  at 
this  point — not  only  as  to  the  likelihood  of  finding  a 
sufficient  quantity  to  be  marketable,  but  also  as  to  find- 
ing a  market.  Well  drilling  costs  range  from  $35,000 
to  $400,000.  Experience  in  this  activity  tends  to  reduce 
the  potential  for  dry  holes  in  wildcat  operations,  a 
fact  substantiated  by  recent  finds  of  companies  de- 
voting continuing  eff'ort  toward  geothermal  geologic 
appraisals.  The  inclination  toward  accelerating  geo- 
thermal activity  industrywide  indicates  some  appro- 
priate acknowledgment  of  the  ultimate  potential. 

However,  when  discoveries  are  made  involving  steam 
alone,  a  public  or  private  power  supplier  must  be  found 
which  can  buy  and  distribute  the  power.  Even  though 
it  is  accepted  that  our  power  needs  will  double  every 
10  years,  there  has  been  but  passing  interest  shown  in 
natural  steam  to  satisfy  these  demands.  Obviously, 
power  suppliers  must  have  a  known  source  of  power 
on  the  drawing  boards  and  must  schedule  power  pro- 
duction 5  and  10  years  in  advance.  The  natural  tend- 
ency is  to  lean  toward  conventional  sources  which  can 
be  manmade  in  determinable  increments — hydroelec- 
tric, hydrocarbon  fuels,  and  now  nuclear  energy. 

Therefore,  the  geothermal  enterprisers  must  be  will- 
ing to  harness  the  steam  in  impressive  quantities  to 
compel  power  suppliers  to  weigh  the  relative  cost  to 
their  consumers. 

Activity  all  around  the  Magma-Thermal,  Inc.,  opera- 
tion in  Sonoma  County  is  increasing  rapidly.  These 
separate  operations  will  also  be  seeking  power  pur- 
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chasers  when  they  have  developed  sufficient  steam  for 
an  attractive  economic  unit. 

Therefore,  a  major  economic  problem  in  California, 
at  least  in  these  initial  stages,  is  the  ability^  of  the  in- 
dividual companies  to  invest  in  leases,  invest  in  drilling 
costs,  and  hold  until  a  buyer  can  be  secured.  This 
barrier  is  a  relative  one,  depending  on  the  economic 


abilities  of  the  companies  exhibiting  interest  in  geo- 
thermal  resource  development.  The  same  observation 
applies  to  those  companies  developing  minerals  pri- 
marily, and  energy  secondarily,  from  geothermal  de- 
posits. Marketing  minerals  can  be  a  more  deliberate  and 
definable  operation  than  marketing  power.  The  po- 
tential for  both,  as  noted,  is  apparently  substantial. 


POLITICAL  PROBLEMS  AND  CONSIDERATIONS 


The  factor  which  can  exercise  a  major  influence 
over  the  degree  of  activity  in  geothermal  exploitation 
is  the  political  climate. 

This  broad  category  eiicoi77passes  the  mfliience  of 
existing  programs  of  govermjieut,  long-range  planning 
of  power  producers  and  suppliers,  and  the  JiatJire  of  in- 
dustry-government relatioiis. 

As  mentioned  above,  there  is  no  argument  with  the 
fact  that  power  needs  will  double  in  most  areas  of  the 
West  within  the  next  10  xears.  Major  hydroelectric 
plants  are  being  constructed,  and  numerous  locations 
for  nuclear  powerplants  are  being  sought.  Water  dis- 
tribution projects  and  desalination  projects  are  being 
justified  on  the  basis  of  power  output.  Mineral  deposits 
long  known  to  be  in  existence,  including  the  great 
coalfields  of  Montana  and  the  huge  oil  shale  deposits 
of  Colorado,  Utah,  and  Wyoming,  are  being  promoted 
for  their  great  power  potential.  All  of  the  preceding, 
however,  has  been  emphasized  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
significant  potential  of  the  in-place,  untapped  and 
wasting  geothernial  resources  of  the  nation — priniarily 
of  the  western  states. 

Even  in  those  most  conservation-minded  central  and 
western  states  with  laws  designed  to  realize  the  maxi- 
mum value  geared  to  current  use  of  oil  and  gas  deposits 
of  generally  known  extent  to  avoid  waste,  little  has 
been  done  to  explore  for  geothermal  resources,  which 
might  eventually  elevate  the  value  of  energy-produc- 
ing mineral  deposits  for  other  outlets  in  the  future 
far  above  that  conceivable  today  for  customary  power- 
developing  uses.  Tr7ie  conservation  as  it  concerns  a 
nonrenewable  resource  is  its  ntilization  at  the  ifiaxi- 
imim  point  of  its  projected  value  to  the  landowner. 
Preynatnre  exploitation  of  a  nonrenewable  resource  on 
public  lands  constitutes  a  public  disservice. 

This  condition  as  it  exists  today  is  the  result  of 
honest  assessment  of  projected  needs  based  upon 
methods  known  to  corporate  structure  and  proven 
technology.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  appraisal  to 
reflect  upon  and  criticize  the  efforts  of  private  enter- 
prise and  public  agenc\-  plans  which  have  evolved 
under  pressures  which  perhaps  have  limited  the  vision 
of  those  participants  to  exploitation  and  refinement  of 
known  processes. 

The  fault  lies  perhaps  with  government  in  the  fed- 
eral- and  state-controlled  areas  west  of  the  Mississippi, 
and  certainly  to  an  extent  with  a  general  wait-and-see 
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attitude  of  a  large  segment  of  private  enterprise  and 

public    utilities.    Those   who    have   pioneered    in   the 

geothermal  resource  field  have  not  been  encouraged 

so  much  as  they  have  been  challenged.  Primarily,  the 

/^political    deterrent    is    attitude — reluctance    of    those 

\  schooled  in  other  disciplines  to  acknowledge  the  pos- 

I  sibilities  of  geothermal  contributions  to  market  de- 

^mand. 

In    any    event,    an    assessment    of    the    availability, 
quantity   and   economics   of  the   nation's  geothermal 
resources  is  long  overdue.  Private  enterprise  must  gear 
its  expertise  toward  solving  the  physical  problems  of 
geothermal  resource  discovery  and  development,  and 
government  must  aid  in  creating  an  economically  fa- 
vorable climate  to  encourage  industry  participation. 
Both  are  possible.  From  the  standpoint  of  govern- 
\^  ment,  leases  must  be  equitable  and  farsighted,  both  as 
)  to  royalt)'  and  area,  while  protecting  the  public  in- 
/  terest,   and   while   perhaps   limiting   leasing   on   other 
minerals  which  are  not  absolutely  necessary  for  cur- 
rent needs  if  geothermal  resources  are  "plugged  in." 

It  is  recognized  that  the  potential  for  power  and 
minerals  from  our  geothermal  resources  constitute  a 
great  present-day  mystery,  but  with  the  appropriate 
governmental  provisions,  the  flexibility  of  industry  to 
adjust,  and  the  availability  of  educational  emphasis, 
this  situation  will  not  long  prevail. 

W^ere  it  not  for  private  landholdings  in  California 
which  have  permitted  exploration,  it  is  safe  to  say  the 
interest  in  geothermal  resources  in  this  state  would 
still  be  subdued.  The  large  public  landholdings  are 
relatively  barren  of  exploration,  but  exploratory  work 
on  adjacent  private  land  has  led  experts  in  this  field 
to  conclude  that  California  possesses  the  "largest  geo- 
thermal resource  potential  of  any  place  in  the  world." 
Vet  this  state  has  not  moved  aggressively  to  comple- 
ment these   initial,   constructive   pioneering   efforts. 

The  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources prevailed  upon  the  Governor  to  make  the  sub- 
ject of  geothermal  resources  a  matter  of  special  con- 
sideration during  the  1966  Regular  Session.  Following 
the  December  8,  1965,  hearing  by  the  committee  on 
this  subject,  many  meetings  were  held  to  develop  leg- 
islation which  would  be  fair  in  the  public  interest 
and  meet  the  needs  of  the  industr\'  in  those  matters 
necessarv  to  encourage  investment  and  exploration. 
Every   known  segment  of  the  industry,   every  state 
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•and  federal  agencv^  remotely  concerned,  and  legal 
representatives  for  the  Legislature  and  the  administra- 
tion were  invited  to  participate.  At  least  six  drafts  of 
a  proposed  bill  were  made,  discussed  and  refined.  The 
end  product  was  Senate  Bill  44  (Quick  et  al.).  There 
were  a  ver\'  few  policv^  matters  to  be  resolved  by  the 
Legislature,  but  these  points  were  given  only  cursory 
attention  and  the  bill  was  tabled  primarily  because  of 
an  intraindustry  disagreement  as  to  "timing,"  and  sec- 
ondarily because  of  the  relative  newness  of  this  re- 
source to  legislative  familiarity. 

The  most  difficult  problem  in  developing  legislation 
on  this  subject  was  creating  an  atmosphere  of  mutual 
understanding  as  between  government  agencies  and 
industry  of  the  obligation,  needs  and  capabilities  of 
each. 

Industrx'  must  recognize  that  the  base  from  which 
government  will  build  its  proposals  is  its  proprietar\- 
interest — that  of  a  landowner.  Industry  as  ci  ivhole  must' 
seek  adjustments  which  are  realistic  from  the  stand- 
point of  whether  or  not  governmental  actions  defeat 
the  purpose  of  the  proposal  and  not  whether  those 
provisions  provide  an  economic  imbalance  because  of 
the  relative  activity  and  preparation  as  between  seg- 
ments of  the  industry.  Lentil  this  is  realized,  it  appears 
that  an  impasse  will  exist.  This  then  constitutes 
one  of  the  major  political  barriers  which  effected  the 
demise  of  both  state  and  federal  legislation  in  1966. 

Legislative  Activity 

It  would  be  helpful  to  preface  the  discussion  of  the 
state  and  federal  bills  and  their  intent  with  a  quote 
from  a  paper  submitted  by  Dr.  James  McNitt,  for- 
merly with  the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology  in  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  now  on  special  serv- 
ice with  the  United  Nations:  "In  my  opinion,  not 
only  the  technical  aspects  of  the  geothermal  industry 
have  been  improperly  compared  with  those  in  the 
petroleum  industry,  but  man\'  legal  aspects  of  geo- 
thermal energy  have  been  confused  by  im- 
proper comparison  with  petroleum  legislation.  This 
becomes  particularly  apparent  when  the  utilization  and 
marketing  of  geothermal  energy  is  considered.  Natural 
steam,  because  it  can  neither  be  transported  nor  stored, 
must  be  utilized  where  and  when  it  is  produced.  The 
resulting  electrical  energy  must  be  sold  either  to  one 
large  consumer  and  utilized  for  a  specific  purpose,  or 
it  must  enter  the  grid  of  a  utilit\-  companv  where  its 
rate  of  production,  distribution,  and  price  will  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission. 
It  is  this  necessity  for  immediate  utilization  in  the  in- 
terconnecting grid  that  makes  geothermal  power  very 
similar  to  hydropower,  and  from  this  point  of  view. 


the  geothermal  industry  differs  completely  from  the 
petroleum  industry,  which  enjoys  an  open  and  un- 
controlled market  for  its  products.  This  situation  must 
be  clearly  distinguished  from  the  case  where  geo- 
thermal energy  is  utilized  only  to  concentrate  or  proc- 
ess mineral  commodities  contained  in  the  thermal 
fluid.  In  this  case,  the  product  involved  is  a  com- 
moditv  which  can  be  sold  on  an  open  market,  and 
therefore,  there  is  no  need  to  consider  the  problems 
arising  from  a  controlled  market  which  reflects  the 
needs  and  conveniences  of  the  public. 

"Perhaps  some  of  the  legislation  governing  the  de- 
velopment of  this  state's  hydropower  resources  can  be 
successfully  adopted  to  insure  the  rapid  development, 
proper  use,  and  conservation  of  California's  geo- 
thermal power  resources.  As  a  precedent,  existing  hy- 
dropower legislation  was  adopted  in  New  Zealand  for 
the  development  of  steam  fields  on  government  land. 
It  is  necessary  to  develop  the  best  kind  of  legislation 
that  will,  on  the  one  hand,  encourage  the  investment 
of  private  capital  needed  to  assume  exploration  risks, 
and  on  the  other  hand,  provide  for  the  planning  and 
coordination  which  will  be  needed  to  integrate 
geothermal  power  into  the  complex  system  of  power 
generation  and  consumption  now  existing  in  the  state. 
That  some  type  of  overall  planning  is  needed  which 
takes  into  consideration  the  possible  potential  of  geo- 
thermal energy  is  emphasized  by  the  recent  proposal 
that  the  United  States  and  Mexican  governments  un- 
dertake the  construction  of  an  atomic  energy  plant  at 
a  site  near  the  California-iMexican  border.  This  is  pre- 
ciselx'  the  area  which  holds  considerable  promise  for 
future  geothermal  power  development.  In  addition  to 
the  man\'  successful  wells  drilled  in  the  Niland  area,  at 
least  two  of  the  four  deep  steam  wells  drilled  south 
of  Mexicali  have  an  estimated  capacit\'  of  20,000  to 
25,000  kilowatt-hours  each." 

One  of  the  basic  problems  facing  the  industry  in 
developing  geothermal  resources  on  state  lands  is  that 
current  law  requires  a  person  w  ho  locates  this  resource, 
as  in  an\-  other  minerals  on  state  lands,  to  relinquish 
all  lands  contained  in  his  permit  outside  of  160  acres. 
After  several  years  of  discussion  on  the  federal  level 
and  discussions  held  by  this  committee  with  industr\', 
state,  and  federal  representatives,  it  was  concluded 
that  an  economic  unit  for  the  commercial  utilization 
of  geothermal  resources  requires  at  least  640  acres,  in- 
asmuch as  all  plant  and  equipment  must  be  placed 
on  site.  This  is  because  the  heat,  whether  steam  or 
superheated  brine,  cannot  be  transported  more 
tiian  a  few  hundred  feet  without  losing  its  potential. 

Another  problem,  which  is  an  administrative  one  as 
far  as  the  state  is  concerned,   is  that  the   expensive 
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nature  of  the  development  of  this  resource,  plus  cer- 
tain unknowns  as  to  the  cost  of  separation  of  min- 
erals from  superheated  brine,  bears  little  resemblance 
to  other  types  of  mining  operations,  making  it  un- 
realistic to  assume  the  existing  scale  of  royalties  re- 
quired by  the  State  Lands  Commission  on  minerals 
other  than  oil  and  gas.  Currently,  this  scale  is  20  per- 
cent of  the  gross  value  of  the  minerals  with  certain 
other  gross  and  net  profit  requirements  of  payment. 
The  federal  act,  which  evolved  after  considerable  dis- 
cussion, set  royalties  of  not  less  than  10  percent  on 
steam  and  not  less  than  5  percent  on  minerals,  except 
for  those  minerals  having  some  other  controlled  per- 
centage, in  which  case  the  royalty  was  to  be  not  less 
than  the  established  minimums.  This  act,  however, 
did  not  permit  a  renegotiation  of  the  royalties,  and 
presumably  the  royalties  initially  applied  would  be 
applicable  for  the  life  of  the  lease,  which  could  con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

The  bill  of  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  set  a  specific  10  percent  of  gross 
revenue  on  steam,  and  2  percent  gross  revenue  on  the 
sale  of  mineral  products  or  chemical  compounds,  sub- 
ject to  renegotiation  after  20  years  from  the 
effective  date  of  the  lease  and  at  10-year  intervals 
thereafter.  While  it  was  recognized  that  20  years  con- 
stituted a  long  lease  under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is 
a  fact  that  industry  must  make  a  considerable  plant 
investment  at  the  development  site.  For  instance,  the 
second  phase  of  the  Imperial-Thermal  Products  oper- 
ation was  estimated  to  be  between  20  and  30  million 
dollars,  and  that  of  Earth  Energy  was  estimated  to 
be  as  high  as  40  million  dollars.  Similar  and  greater 
outlaws,  depending  on  the  size  of  the  resource,  de- 
veloped on  public  lands  would  certainly  require  some 
consideration  for  amortization.  It  was  estimated  by 
reasonable  men  that  renegotiation  every  10  years 
should  protect  the  long-range  interests  of  the  public 
in  this  vital  resource. 

There  are  a  few  recommendations  for  minor  amend- 
ments which  this  committee  would  wish  to  propose  to 
Senate  Bill  44  of  the  First  Extraordinary  Session  of 
1966,  which  failed  passage.  However,  basically  it  was 
felt  to  be  a  good  bill  and  one  that  created  an  effective 
balance  between  the  obligation  to  protect  the  public 
interest  and  encouragement  to  industry  to  invest  in 
this  high-risk  field. 

Geothermal  resources,  similar  perhaps  in  this  case  to 
oil  resources,  could  underlie  several  different  types  of 
ownerships  in  a  given  field.  It  could  underlie  a  com- 
bination of  federal,  state  and  local  government  lands 
as  well  as  private  lands.  In  recognition  of  this.  Senate 
Bill  44  created  a  Geothermal  Resources  Board,  con- 


sisting of  representation  from  the  various  state  and 
governmental  interests  which  would  have  some  man- 
agement responsibility  over  this  resource.  This  board 
would  have  the  responsibility  for  determing  from 
available  data  the  extent  of  a  given  geothermal  re- 
source field.  This  is  necessary  in  order  to  insure  that 
the  public  receive  the  greatest  return  possible  through 
competitive  bids  on  known  geologic  structures.  The 
membership  of  the  board  as  originally  proposed  and 
reflected  in  S.B.  44  consisted  of  the  Director  of  Con- 
servation, who  would  serve  as  chairman  of  the  board; 
the  State  Geologist,  who  would  serve  as  secretary  to 
the  board;  the  State  Oil  and  Gas  Supervisor;  the  Execu- 
tive Officer  of  the  State  Lands  Commission;  the  Chair- 
man of  the  State  Water  Quality  Control  Board;  the 
Director  of  Water  Resources;  and  the  President  of  the 
Public  Utilities  Commission.  Correspondence  between 
the  committee  and  the  federal  government  indicated 
that  a  formal  liaison  could  be  established  between  the 
Geothermal  Resources  Board  and  the  applicable  federal 
agency  to  jointly  establish  the  bounds  of  a  geothermal 
resources  area  where  state  and  federal  land  owner- 
ships abut. 

For  accumulating  well  data  information,  it  was  pre- 
sumed such  responsibility  with  regard  to  federal  lands 
would  be  delegated  to  the  branch  of  Mineral  Classi- 
fication Conservation  Division,  U.S.  Geological  Sur- 
vey, as  it  now  is  for  oil  and  gas  structures  on  public 
domain.  The  Geothermal  Resources  Board  would  be 
the  state  representative  for  all  information  on  state, 
local  government,  and  private  lands,  thus  concentrat- 
ing the  reporting  point.  The  designated  federal  agency 
and  the  board  could  then  exchange  information  where 
appropriate,  respecting  the  confidentiality  required  by 
the  owners  thereof.  Through  this  process  a  consider- 
able amount  of  information  of  value  would  accrue  to 
each  governmental  entity  with  regard  to  subsequent 
leasing.  If  such  information  is  available  and  the  sub- 
ject land  does  show  a  potentiality  of  geothermal  re- 
sources, then  it  can  be  released  on  a  competitive  bid 
basis  at  an  income  which  actually  reflects  the  market 
value. 

One  of  the  most  important  requirements  of  the  bill 
is  that  well  data  be  made  available  to  the  state,  even 
though  it  must  be  kept  in  confidentiality  until  released 
by  the  owner  of  the  data. 

Along  the  same  lines  it  lias  been  stressed  that  the 
state  should  have  complete  right  to  any  and  all  data 
for  geothermal  wells  drilled  upon  state  lands  at  least. 
It  was  noted  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  geothermal 
resource  development  has  moved  more  rapidly  in 
other  areas  of  the  world  is  that  in  the  initial  stages 
complete  information  is  published  as  it  is  being  de- 
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veloped.  With  regard  to  state  lands,  the  factors  that 
the  state  certainly  would  wish  to  bear  in  mind  would 
be  provisions  designed  to  insure  a  maximum  rate  of  ex- 
ploration and  development  of  the  highest  quality,  with 
due  regard  for  all  conservation  practices. 

The  comment  was  also  made  that  the  relatively  un- 
tapped shale  oil  areas  of  the  nation  bear  some  resem- 
blance to  the  relatively  untapped  geothermal  resources 
on  public  lands,  in  that  so  many  different  agencies  of 
the  nation  and,  somewhat  similarly,  of  the  state  have 
an  influence  upon  the  degree  of  development  of  such 
lands.  Outside  of  the  problem  of  the  lack  of  specific 
statutory  provisions  for  the  leasing  of  public  lands, 
and  especially  in  reference  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, one  branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
can  encourage  or  not  encourage  shale  oil  production 
by  leasing  or  not  leasing  lands;  another  branch  of  the 
department  can  affect  the  situation  through  import 
quotas  or  policy;  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  can 
play  a  large  part  by  regulating  the  industry's  taxes. 
Clearly,  some  national  ground  rules  for  the  shale  oil 
industry,  as  for  the  geothermal  industry,  are  needed, 
and  a  broad  federal  policy  will  have  to  be  enunciated 
before  long.  The  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  attempted  to  resolve  most  of  these 
interagency  problems  by  asking  each  to  propose  lan- 
guage to  meet  their  several  objectives.  This  was  ac- 
complished. 

It  is  incumbent  upon  the  State  Legislature,  in  con- 
sidering its  effect  upon  the  geothermal  resource  in- 
dustry, to  also  express  some  policy  regarding  the 
desirability  of  having  the  state's  geothermal  resources 
developed.  It  is  felt  that  legislation  proposed  by  this 
committee  infers  such  policy  and  should  be  adopted. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made  with  regard  to 
particular  provisions  of  any  state  legislation;  however, 
the  most  important  provisions  relate  to  the  size  of 
the  leasehold,  the  royalty  provisions,  the  method  of 
renegotiating  those  royalty  provisions,  and  appro- 
priate provisions  which  would  insure  that  geothermal 
prospecting  and  development  will  move  at  a  rapid 
rate  rather  than  permitting  public  land  to  be  held 
for  speculative  purposes.  Government  could  also  play 
a  vital  role  in  aiding  in  marketing  determinations. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  commented  exten- 
sively on  Section  6922  of  S.B.  44  which  would  permit 
the  owner  of  a  surface  right  of  lands,  in  which  the 
state  has  withheld  the  minerals,  to  indicate  his  desire 
within  a  stated  number  of  months  to  develop  geo- 
thermal resources  beneath  that  land  when  an  appli- 
cation for  a  permit  to  prospect  on  such  resources  is 
filed  by  someone  else.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
states  that  in  a  "somewhat  similar  situation  where  land 


is  patented  by  the  United  States  pursuant  to  the  Stock- 
Raising  Homestead  Act,  43  USC  291-301,  under 
which  all  minerals  are  reserved  to  the  United  States, 
our  deputy  solicitor  in  a  letter  of  December  16,  1965, 
expressed  the  following  views:  'Water  has  not  been 
treated  as  a  mineral  in  the  public  land  laws.  The  Con- 
gress has  enacted  special  statutes  about  water,  and  to 
the  best  of  our  knowledge  there  is  no  statute  in 
which  water  is  treated  as  a  mineral.  As  we  have  con- 
cluded that  geothermal  steam  is  really  water,  it  would 
thus  be  anomalous  to  assert  that  geothermal  steam  was 
subject  to  the  mineral  reservation  of  the  Stock-Raising 
Homestead  Act,  and  the  answer  to  your  question 
must  consequently  be  that  the  reservation  does  not 
cover  geothermal  steam.  A  party  holding  land  under 
a  patent  issue  pursuant  to  the  Stock-Raising  Home- 
stead Act  does  have  the  undisputed  right  to  produce 
geothermal  steam  energy  from  his  land.  Any  minerals 
connected  with  the  geothermal  steam  would,  how- 
ever, appear  to  be  subject  to  the  mineral  reservation. 
Title  to  them  would  be  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  patentee  could  not  acquire  title  to  them  by  pro- 
ducing geothermal  steam.' "  The  department,  how- 
ever, recognizes  that  there  are  strongly  divergent 
views  on  this  subject,  and  in  the  final  analysis  the 
courts  will  probably  be  called  on  to  submit  a  ruling. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  makeup  of  the  Geo- 
thermal Resources  Board  and  detailing  its  responsibil- 
ities, the  proposed  state  bill  would  permit  a  prospect- 
ing permit  or  lease  to  be  made  on  lands  encompassing 
not  less  than  640  acres  nor  more  than  2,560  acres,  ex- 
cept for  parcels  isolated  or  not  contiguous  to  other 
parcels  in  which  case  a  smaller  acreage  could  consti- 
tute a  lease  or  permit.  The  maximum  number  of  acres 
which  an  individual,  association,  or  a  corporation 
could  hold  would  be  25,600  acres;  however,  this  point 
would  benefit  from  further  review. 

Since  the  proposed  state  legislation  would  provide 
for  renegotiation  after  20  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  lease,  a  set  royalty  of  10  percent  of  gross  reve- 
nue relating  to  steam  and  a  set  royalty  of  2  percent 
of  the  gross  revenue  relating  to  sale  of  mineral  prod- 
ucts or  chemical  compounds  is  included.  The  royalty 
provisions  are  subject  to  additional  policy  discussion 
before  the  Legislature  to  ensure  that  the  royalties  will 
reflect  the  value  of  these  resources  to  the  public  inter- 
est in  a  manner  which  also  will  insure  that  the  industry 
will  not  be  discouraged  from  exploiting  them. 

S.  1674  (Bible)  was  passed  by  both  houses  at  the 
final  session  of  the  89th  Congress;  however,  it  was 
vetoed  by  the  President  for  six  reasons. 

First,  and  probably  of  primary  concern  to  the  De- 
partment of  the   Interior,   was  the   objection  against 
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the  grandfather  clause,  which  would  have  permitted 
the  holders  of  mineral  or  mining  leases  on  federal 
lands  as  of  September  7,  1965,  to  conv^ert  those  leases 
to  geothermal  leases.  The  Department  of  the  Interior 
felt  that  in  this  new  field  of  endeavor,  all  geothermal 
leases  should  be  by  competitive  bid. 

Second,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  con- 
sistently stated  that  no  single  interest  should  be  per- 
mitted to  hold  over  10,000  acres  in  any  one  state, 
whereas  S.  1674  would  have  permitted  a  single  in- 
terest to  hold  51,200  acres. 

Third,  the  Department  of  Interior  felt  that  the  lan- 
guage relating  to  royalties,  which  stated  that  such 
royalties  were  payable  only  on  steam  sold  or  utilized, 
would  encourage  the  waste  of  the  geothermal  re- 
sources. The  Department  of  the  Interior  language  re- 
lating to  steam  would  have  required  a  royalty  on  any 
steam  or  any  other  form  of  heat  or  energy  derived 
jroiii  production  under  the  lease,  and  on  minerals, 
the  royalty  on  such  minerals  extracted  or  produced 
under  terms  of  the  lease  with  no  reference  to  sold 
or  utilized. 


Fourth,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  felt  that 
there  should  be  a  renegotiation  of  lease  terms  every 
five  years.  There  is  no  provision  for  renegotiation  in 
S.  1674. 

Fifth,  S.  1674  provides  that  as  long  as  there  is  pro- 
duction in  conmiercial  quantities,  the  lease  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  is  a  perpetual  lease,  whereas  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  felt  that  a  cutoff  period 
should  be  stated. 

Sixth,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  felt  that  the 
developer  should  not  be  given  20  years — that  is,  15 
years  with  an  extension  of  five  years  in  which  to  be- 
gin production. The  department  had  proposed  a  10- 
year  primary  lease  term. 

These  were  the  basic  clauses  upon  \\  hich  the  Presi- 
dent based  his  veto  message;  however,  he  pointed  out 
that  this  is  an  important  resource  and  should  be  ex- 
ploited in  the  very  near  future.  It  is  expected  that 
another  effort  will  be  made  to  secure  legislation  before 
the  90th  Congress. 


CONCLUSION 


It  is  mandatory  that  both  state  and  federal  legislation 
be  enacted  in  order  to  open  public  lands  for  geo- 
thermal  resource  development.  With  regard  to  federal 
lands,  there  can  be  no  geothermal  exploitation  at  the 
present  time  since  this  resource  is  not  defined  by  fed- 
eral law.  Any  such  activity  on  federal  lands  presently 
technically  constitutes  trespass.  With  regard  to  state 
lands,  both  present  law,  which  limits  the  area  to  160 
acres  for  geothermal  activity,  and  the  royalty  provi- 
sions established  by  the  State  Lands  Commission  dis- 
courage private  investment. 

The  benefits  as  enumerated  in  the  summary  are  of 
such  consequence  to  local  and  state  government  that 
the  state  should  not  delay  action  to  open  its  lands 
on  a  realistic  basis.  Similarly,  Congress  should  be  en- 
couraged to  press  for  early  action  to  open  federal 
lands,  which  would  benefit  all  levels  of  government 
and  thereby  serve  the  interest  of  every  citizen. 

The  Department  of  Water  Resources  and  the  Divi- 
sion of  Mines  and  Geology  of  the  Department  of  Con- 
servation were  requested  by  S.R.  138  (O'Sullivan)  of 
the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources to  determine  if  it  would  be  feasible  to  use 
geothermal  power  to  pump  State  Water  Project  water 
over  the  Tehachapis. 

While  the  S.R.  138  study  report  recognized  the  great 
potential  of  power  from  this  source,  it  indicated  that 
such  benefits  would  not  be  realized  for  many  years, 
and  that  studies  by  the  state  would  help  reduce  the 
time  lapse. 

This  committee  would  favor  a  properly  financed 
research  program  by  the  state  as  proposed  in  the  S.R. 
138  study.  It  is  the  committee's  contention  that  such 
research  project  would  be  supplemental  to  other  ac- 
tivities rather  than  a  controlling  factor,  however. 

Industry,  with  a  profit  incentive,  will  move  rapidly 
if  other  factors  are  satisfied.  These  other  factors  which 


can  be  influenced  by  government,  as  previously 
stressed,  involve:  (I)  reasonable  provisions  relating 
to  the  leasing  of  public  lands,  and  (2)  aiding  in  estab- 
lishing a  market  for  the  power  produced.  Govern- 
mental research  is  important,  but  such  research  alone 
without  the  benefit  of  satisfying  the  two  factors  men- 
tioned will  not  in  itself  control  the  rate  of  exploitation. 

In  those  areas  of  the  world  where  geothermal  re- 
source development  is  moving  more  rapidly  than  in 
California,  in  each  case  it  is  a  governmental  under- 
taking. Any  such  governmental  project  must  compete 
for  available  funds,  and  it  is  inconceivable  that  each 
area  of  those  nations  having  geothermal  potential 
would  receive  the  same  exploration  emphasis.  If 
California's  laws  on  this  subject,  complemented  by 
similar  federal  lazvs,  eticoiiraged  geothervial  explo- 
ration, and  if  this  state  concentrated  on  the  poixer- 
marketi7ig  factor,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  activity  by 
ifidtistry  in  all  areas  of  the  state  would  move  more 
rapidly  than  in  any  area  of  the  world.  The  state  will 
know  its  potential  sooner  through  drilling  by  entre- 
preneurs than  by  any  other  ?nethod.  Solutions  to  corro- 
sion, bittern  disposal,  a?id  other  physical  probleins  will 
be  fotind  more  rapidly  in  a  mobile  atmosphere,  and 
time  schedides  for  utilization  of  this  resource  will  be 
dramatically  shortened. 

The  role  of  the  state  will  be  crystallized  after  state 
and  federal  laws  are  enacted  which  encourage  indus- 
try to  exploit  public  lands  for  this  resource.  It  would 
not  be  advisable  for  the  state  to  initiate  expensive  in- 
vestigations which  would  be  a  normal  requirement  of 
industry  motivated  by  competition  in  the  field  and 
profit  incentives. 

Concern  over  revenues  for  government  operations, 
over  air  pollution,  and  over  economic  sources  of 
power  to  meet  the  increasing  demands  dictate  early 
action  by  the  State  Legislature. 
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APPENDIX 


DEFINITIONS  OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS  FOUND  IN  GEOTHERMAL  REPORTS 

(Supplied   by  Mr.  James   Koenig,   California   Division   of  Mines  and   Geology) 


Magma — Molten  rock  material  within  the  earth's  crust. 

Lava — iMolten  rock  material  extruded  at  the  surface,  minus  cer- 
tain escaped  gases. 

Tectonic — .Mountain-building;  tectonic  processes  include  warp- 
ing or  bending  of  the  earth's  crust,  offset  caused  by  fault 
shearing,  doming  of  crust  due  to  upward  movement  of  mag- 
ma. The  basic  causes  of  tcctonism  are  unknown  and  are  the 
subject  of  considerable  speculation. 

Quaternary — The  most  recent  period  in  the  earth's  history — 
the  last  two  or  three  million  years. 

Hydrotbertital — Hot  water;  a  late  stage  in  the  formation  (crys- 
tallization) of  rocks  from  magma,  wherein  heated  watery 
fluids  ascend  through  pores  and  fissures  in  preexisting  rocks 
to  regions  of  lower  temperature  and  pressure. 

MagDiatic  ivater — Hydrothermal  fluid;  the  water  given  off  by 
a  magma  during  crystallization. 

Meteoric  water — Rainwater  seeped  into  tlie  ground  and  joined 
to  the  underground  water. 

Ground  water — Water  contained  in  rocks  and  unconsolidated 
sediments  in  pores,  fractures  and  clinging  to  grains.  The 
source  of  all  well  water.  Ground  water  may  have  three 
sources  (or  a  mixture  of  these  three) :  magmatic  water,  me- 
teoric water,  or  connate  water  (water  physically  included 
with  the  rocks  when  they  formed — as,  for  example,  sea  water 
in  marine  sediments). 

Geothertnal — Earth  heat;  possibly  from  following  sources: 
heat  from  cooling  (crystallizing)  magma;  frictional  heat  of 
tectonism;  heat  from  decay  of  radioactive  elements  within 
crust;  or,  from  chemical  reactions  occurring  within  crust. 
The  latter  is  unlikely  as  a  major  heat  source. 

Geotbenual  gradient — The  rate  of  increase  in  temperature  with 
depth  within  earth.  The  "normal"  geothermal  gradient  is 
about  1°  C  per  100  feet  of  depth.  In  geothermal  fields  the 
gradient  is  much  greater. 

Heat  flow — The  rate  at  which  heat  from  various  sources  within 
the  earth  reaches  the  surface.  This  is  dependent  upon  the 
amount  of  heat  present  locally  within  the  crust,  the  ability 
of  rocks  and  fluids  within  the  rocks  to  transmit  this  heat,  and 
possibly  upon  the  nature  of  fracturing  of  the  rocks  (the 
"reser\'oirs"). 

Heat  flow  maps — The  pattern  of  the  flow  of  heat  to  the  sur- 
face; that  is,  distribution  of  areas  of  greater  or  lesser  geother- 
mal gradient  than  "normal."  If  sufficient  data  were  available, 
contour  maps  of  highs  and  lows  of  heat  flow  could  be  pro- 
duced as  a  guide  for  exploration. 

Phase — The  three  commonly  referred-to  phases  or  states  of 
matter  are  solid,  liquid,  gas.  Thus,  there  can  be  solid  water 
(ice),  liquid  water,  and  gaseous  water  (water  vapor  and 
steam).  Steam  is  water  vapor  above  the  boiling  temperature. 
There  can  be  mixtures  of  phases,  such  as  solids  in  liquids, 
liquids  in  gases    (fog,  where  water  droplets  are   held  in   a 


mixture  of  gases,  the  air),  gases  in  solids,  etc.  A  fluid  is  either 
gas,  liquid,  or  a  mixture  of  both. 

Phase  change  (or  change  of  state)— The  passage  from  one 
phase  to  another  through  effects  of  temperature,  pressure, 
and  chemical  reactions. 

Dry  steam — Water  vapor  above  the  boiling  point,  without  the 
presence  of  an  included  liquid  phase. 

Saturated  steaiii — Steam  with  included  liquid  water  droplets. 
This  liquid  may  be  at  a  high  temperature,  such  as  near  or 
at  the  boiling  point. 

Latent  heat  of  vaporization — The  heat  required  to  vaporize  a 
liquid  ("boil  water").  Unless  there  is  additional  heat  from  an 
outside  source,  the  creation  of  steam  from  highly  heated 
water  may  lower  the  temperature  of  the  remaining  water. 

Pressure  dependence — The  boiling  point  of  any  liquid,  such 
as  water,  varies  with  changes  in  pressure.  As  pressure  rises 
(as  in  a  pressure  cooker),  the  boiling  temperature  will  in- 
crease. The  earth  may  be  considered  as  a  giant  pressure 
cooker.  The  weight  of  rocks  adds  pressure  to  water  within 
the  crust.  This  causes  water  to  boil  at  temperatures  above 
212°  F  (100°  C),  the  surface  boiling  point.  Release  of  this 
pressure  (through  natural  fractures  or  through  wells  into 
the  reservoir)  will  cause  the  liquid  to  vaporize,  since  at  the 
released  (lower)  pressure,  the  boiling  temperature  has  been 
exceeded. 

Flashover — The  sudden  vaporization  of  water  with  the  release 
of  pressure. 

Superheat — The  number  of  degrees  above  the  surface  boiling 
temperature  that  water  can  be  heated  to  under  conditions  of 
high  pressure.  Steam,  thus,  may  be  appreciably  above  212°  F 
(100°  C)  when  released  to  the  surface. 

Critical  point — A  temperature  so  high  that  no  additional  pres- 
sure can  cause  water  to  remain  in  a  liquid  state.  The  water 
enters  a  "critical"  or  "supercritical"  phase — the  fourth  phase 
— having  properties  similar  to  a  vapor,  but  in  some  ways 
acting  like  a  liquid.  For  pure  water  the  critical  point  is  920° 
C — a  temperature  unlikely  to  be  reached  in  geothermal  res- 
ervoirs. 

A  fijial  note:  Water  within  the  crust  of  the  earth  may  be 
liquid  at  temperatures  well  in  excess  of  212°  F  (100°  C),  because 
of  the  increase  in  boiling  point  with  pressure.  Release  of  pres- 
sure (as  through  drilling  a  well)  may  cause  only  partial  flash- 
over  to  steam,  however,  because  of  the  effect  of  the  latent  heat 
of  vaporization.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Salton  Sea  thermal  field. 
Possibly  in  dry  steam  fields  (The  Geysers)  the  water  is  all  in 
steam  phase  or  possibly  even  in  a  supercritical  phase,  thus  by- 
passing the  effects  of  latent  heat  of  vaporization.  Note  also, 
that  the  presence  of  other  substances  dissolved  in  water  will 
cause  the  boiling  temperatures  and  other  data  to  vary  some- 
what. 
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SENATE  BILL  No.  44 


FIRST  EXTRAORDINARY  SESSION,  CALIFORNIA  LEGISLATURE,   1966; 
REINTRODUCED   1967  LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 


An  act  to  amend  the  heading  of  Chapter  4  (commenc- 
ing with  Section  3700),  Division  3  of,  and  Sectiona 
3700,  3701,  3702,  3703,  3712,  3713,  3714,  3715, 
3716,  3717,  3719,  3721,  3724,  3725,  3729,  3731,  3734, 
3737,  3739,  3740,  3741,  3742,  3745,  3752,  3753,  3756, 
3757,  3758,  3760,  3761,  3762,  3763,  3770,  3772,  and 
6805  of,  to  add  Sections  3742.1  and  3742.2  to,  and 
to  add  Article  5.5  (commencing  with  Section  6902) 
to  Chapter  3,  Division  6  of,  the  Public  Resources 
Code,  relating  to  geothermal  resources. 

The  people  of  the  State  of  California   do  enact  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  The  heading  of  Chapter  4  (commenc- 
ing with  Section  3700)  of  Division  3,  Public  Re- 
sources Code  is  amended  to  read  : 

Chapter  4.     Geothermal  Resources 

Sec.  2.  Section  3700  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read: 

3700.  It  is  hereby  found  and  determined  that  the 
people  of  the  State  of  California  have  a  direct  and 
primary  interest  in  the  development  of  geothermal  re- 
sources, and  that  the  State  of  California,  through  the 
authority  vested  in  the  State  Oil  and  Gas  Supervisor, 
should  exercise  its  power  and  jurisdiction  to  require 
that  wells  for  the  discovery  and  production  of  geo- 
thermal resources  be  drilled,  operated,  maintained  and 
abandoned  in  such  manner  as  to  safeguard  life,  health, 
property,  and  the  public  welfare,  and  to  encourage 
maximum  economic  recovery. 

Sec.  3.  Section  3701  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read: 

3701.  For  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  "geother- 
mal resources"  shall  mean  geothermal  resources  as 
defined  in  Section  6903  of  this  code. 

Sec.  4.  Section  3702  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3702.  "Geothermal  area"  means  the  same  general 
surface  area  which  is  underlaid,  or  reasonably  appears 
to  be  underlaid,  by  geothermal  resources. 

Sec.  5.  Section  3703  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read: 

3703.  "Well"  means  any  well  for  the  discovery  of 
geothermal  resources  or  any  well  on  lands  producing 
geothermal  resources  or  reasonably  presumed  to  con- 
tain geothermal  resources. 

Sec.  6.  Section  3712  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read: 

3712.  This  chapter  shall  be  liberally  construed  to 
meet  its  purposes,  and  the  board,   the  director,  and 


the  supervisor  shall  have  all  powers  which  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 
Sec.  7.     Section  3713  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read: 

3713.  "Board"  means  the  Geothermal  Resources 
Board. 

Sec.  8.  Section  3714  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3714.  The  State  Oil  and  Gas  Supervisor  shall  so 
supervise  the  drilling,  operation,  maintenance  and 
abandonment  of  geothermal  resources  wells  as  to  en- 
courage the  greatest  ultimate  economic  recovery  of 
geothermal  resources,  and  to  prevent  damage  to,  and 
waste  from,  the  underground  geothermal  deposits,  and 
to  prevent  damage  to  underground  and  surface  waters 
suitable  for  irrigation  or  domestic  purposes  by  reason 
of  the  drilling,  operation,  maintenance,  and  abandon- 
ment of  geothermal  resources  wells. 

Sec.  9.  Section  3715  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3715.  The  supervisor  shall  also  supervise  the  drill- 
ing, operation,  maintenance,  and  abandonment  of 
wells  so  as  to  permit  the  owners  or  operators  of  such 
wells  to  utilize  all  methods  and  practices  known  to  the 
industry  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  ultimate 
recovery  of  geothermal  resources  and  Avhich,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  supervisor,  are  suitable  for  such  pur- 
pose in  each  proposed  case.  In  order  to  further  the 
elimination  of  waste  by  increasing  the  recovery  of 
geothermal  resources  it  is  hereby  declared  as  a  policy 
of  this  state  that  the  grant  in  geothermal  resources 
lease  or  contract  to  a  lessee  or  operator  of  the  right 
or  power,  in  substance,  to  explore  for  and  remove  all 
geothermal  resources  from  any  lands  in  the  State  of 
California,  in  the  absence  of  an  express  provision  to 
the  contrary  contained  in  such  lease  or  contract,  is 
deemed  to  allow  the  lessee  or  contractor  or  his  succes- 
sors or  assigns,  to  do  what  a  prudent  operator  using 
reasonable  diligence  would  do,  having  in  mind  the 
best  interests  of  the  lessor,  lessee  and  the  state,  in  pro- 
ducing and  removing  geothermal  resources ;  provided, 
however,  nothing  contained  in  this  section  imposes  a 
legal  duty  upon  such  lessee  or  contractor,  his  succes- 
sors or  assigns,  to  conduct  such  operations. 

Sec.  10.  Section  3716  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read: 

3716.  The  district  deputy  in  each  district  shall  col- 
lect all  information  regarding  the  wells  in  the  district 
necessary  for  the  proper  supervision  of  such  wells.  He 
shall  prepare  maps  and  other  accessories  necessary  to 
determine  the  undergroiind  conditions  in  a  geother- 
mal area  and  the  location  and  extent  of  strata  bear- 
ing water  suitable  for  irrigation  or  domestic  purposes 
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or  surface  water  suitable  for  such  purposes.  Tliis  work 
shall  be  done  with  the  view  to  advising  the  operators 
as  to  the  best  means  of  protecting-  the  geothermal  re- 
source deposits  and  the  water-bearing  strata  and  sur- 
face water,  and  with  a  view  to  aiding  the  supervisor 
in  ordering  tests  or  repair  work  at  wells.  All  such  data 
shall  be  kept  on  file  in  the  office  of  the  district  deputy 
of  the  respective  district,  and  copies  thereof  shall  be 
forwarded  to  the  Director  of  Water  Resources,  the 
State  Geologist,  and  the  appropriate  regional  water 
quality  control  board  located  in  the  area  involved, 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  Section  3752. 

Sec.  ]].  Section  3717  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3717.  The  supervisor  shall  notify  the  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game,  the  Department  of  Water  Re- 
sources and  the  regional  water  (juality  control  board 
in  the  area  affected  of  the  location,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  abandonment  of  all  wells. 

Sec.  12.  Section  3719  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3719.  The  supervisor  may  publish  any  publica- 
tions, reports,  maps,  .statistical  data  or  other  printed 
matter  relating  to  geothermal  resources,  for  which 
there  may  be  public  demand.  If  these  publications, 
reports,  maps,  statistical  data  or  other  printed  matter 
are  sold,  they  shall  be  sold  at  cost,  and  the  proceeds 
shall  be  deposited  in  the  Petroleum  and  Gas  Fund  to 
the  credit  of  the  geothermal  resources  account. 

Sec.  13.  Section  3721  of  said  eode  is  amended  to 
read : 

3721.  Every  owner  or  operator  of  any  well  shall 
designate  an  agent,  giving  his  post  office  address,  who 
resides  in  this  state,  upon  whom  may  be  served  all 
orders,  notices,  and  processes  of  the  supervisor,  board, 
or  any  court  of  law.  Every  person  so  appointing  an 
agent  shall,  within  five  days  after  the  termination  of 
any  such  agency,  notify  the  supervisor,  in  writing,  of 
such  termination,  and  unless  operations  are  discontin- 
ued, shall  appoint  a  new  agent. 

Sec.  14.  Section  3724  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3724.  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  well,  before 
commencing  the  original  drilling  of  a  well  or  the  re- 
drilling  of  an  abandoned  well,  shall  file  with  the  su- 
pervisor or  the  district  deputy  a  written  notice  of  in- 
tention to  commence  drilling,  accompanied  by  the 
fee  prescribed  by  this  section.  The  notice  shall  contain 
the  following : 

(a)  The  location  and  elevation  of  the  floor  of  the 
l)roposed  derrick. 

(b)  The  number  or  other  designation  by  which  the 
well  shall  be  known.  Such  number  or  designation 
shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  supervisor. 

(c)  The  owner's  or  operator's  estimate  of  the 
depths  between  which  production  will  be  attempted. 

(d)  Such  other  pertinent  data  as  the  supervisor 
may  require  on  the  printed  forms  to  be  supplied  by 
the  Division  of  Oil  and  Gas,  or  on  forms  acceptable 
to  the  supervisor. 

After  the  completion  of  any  well  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  other  than  the  requirement  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fee,  shall  also  apply,  as  far  as  may  be. 


to  the  deepening  or  redrilling  of  the  well,  or  any  op- 
(>ration  involving  the  plugging  of  the  well,  or  any 
operations  permanently  altering  in  any  manner  the 
casing  of  the  well.  The  luimber  or  designation  by 
which  any  well  heretofore  drilled  has  been  known, 
and  the  number  or  designation  specified  for  any  well 
in  a  notice  filed  as  required  by  this  section,  shall  not 
be  changed  Avithout  first  obtaining  a  written  consent 
of  the  supervisor. 

The  fee  required  to  be  filed  for  the  drilling  of  a 
new  Avell  or  the  redrilling  of  an  abandoned  well,  shall 
be  at  least  two  hundred  dollars  ($200)  but  not  more 
than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500),  as  determined  by 
the  board  based  on  the  record  of  the  cost  of  super- 
vising the  geothermal  resources  operations.  Until  such 
time  as  sufficient  cost  data  is  available,  the  board  is 
authorized  to  set  the  fee  at  the  maximum  rate. 

All  moneys  received  under  this  chapter  shall  be 
deposited  in  the  Petroleum  and  Gas  Fund  to  the 
credit  of  an  account  to  be  known  as  the  geothermal 
resources  account  which  is  hereby  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter. 

Sec.  15.  Section  3725  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3725.  Every  i)er.son  who  engages  in  the  drilling 
redrilling,  or  deepening  of  any  well  shall  file  with  the 
supervisor  an  indemnity  bond  in  the  sum  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars  ($5,000)  for  each  well  drilled,  redrilled, 
or  deepened.  The  bond  shall  be  filed  with  the  super- 
visor at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  notice  of  inten- 
tion to  drill,  redrill,  or  deepen  provided  for  in  Sec- 
tion 3724.  The  bond  shall  be  executed  by  such  person, 
as  principal,  and  by  an  authorized  surety  company, 
as  surety,  conditioned  that  the  principal  named  in  the 
bond  shall  faithfully  comply  with  all  the  provisions  of 
this  chapter,  in  drilling,  redrilling,  or  deepening  any 
well  or  wells  covered  by  the  bond,  and  shall  secure 
the  state  against  all  losses,  charges,  and  expenses  in- 
curred by  it  to  obtain  such  compliance  by  the  princi- 
pal named  in  the  bond. 

The  condition  of  the  bond  shall  be  stated  in  substan- 
tially the  following  language : 

"If  said    ,   the  above  bounden   principal, 

shall  well  and  truly  comply  with  all  the  provisions 
of  Chapter  4  (commencing  with  Section  3700)  of  Di- 
vision 3  of  the  Public  Resources  Code  and  shall  obey 
all  lawful  orders  of  the  State  Oil  and  Gas  Supervisor, 
or  his  district  deputy  or  deputies,  if  not  appealed  as 
provided  in  that  chapter,  or  upon  affirmance  thereof 
by  the  Geothermal  Resources  Board,  if  appealed 
thereto,  and  shall  pay  all  charges,  costs,  and  expenses 
incurred  by  the  supei'visor  or  his  district  deputy  or 
deputies  in  respect  of  such  well  or  wells  or  the  prop- 
erty or  properties  of  said  principal,  or  assessed  against 
such  well  or  wells  or  the  property  or  properties  of 
such  ])rincipal,  in  inirsuance  of  the  provisions  of  said 
chapter,  then  this  obligation  shall  be  void ;  otherwise, 
it  shall  i-cmain  in  full  force  and  effect." 

Sec.  16.  Section  3729  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3729.  A  well  is  properly  completed,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  Sections  3727  and  3728,  when  it  has  been 
completed   to   production   of   a   geothermal   resource, 
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and  the  person  engaged  in  drilling,  redrilling,  or  deep- 
ening it  has  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  super- 
visor that  both  the  manner  of  drilling,  redrilling,  or 
deepening  the  well  and  the  manner  of  producing 
therefrom  are  satisfactory.  A  well  is  properly  aban- 
doned when  drilling,  redrilling,  or  deepening  has 
ceased  before  completion  to  production  of  a  geother- 
mal  resource,  and  the  person  drilling,  redrilling,  or 
deepening  it  has  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  su- 
pervisor that  all  proper  steps  have  been  taken  to  pro- 
tect underground  or  surface  water  suitable  for  irriga- 
tion or  farm  or  domestic  purposes  from  the  infiltra- 
tion or  addition  of  any  detrimental  substance,  and  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  all  fluids  to  the  surface. 

Sec.  17.  Section  3731  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3731.  The  log  shall  show  the  character  and  depth 
of  the  formation  passed  through  or  encountered  in 
the  drilling  of  the  well,  the  amount,  size  and  weight 
of  casing  used,  and  particularly  the  location,  depth 
and  temperature  of  water-bearing  strata,  together 
with  the  temperature,  chemical  composition,  and  other 
chemical  and  physical  characteristics  of  tluid  encoun- 
tered from  time  to  time,  so  far  as  ascertained. 

Sec.  18.  Section  3734  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3734.  The  log  shall  be  kept  in  the  local  office  of 
the  owner  or  operator  and,  together  with  the  tour  re- 
ports of  the  owner  or  operator,  shall  be  subject,  dur- 
ing business  hours,  to  the  inspection  of  the  board, 
the  supervisor,  or  the  district  deputy,  except  in  the 
case  of  a  prospect  well. 

Sec.  19.  Section  3737  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3737.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  Section 
3729,  a  well  is  completed,  for  the  purposes  of  this 
chapter,  30  days  after  it  has  commenced  to  produce 
a  geothermal  resource  unless  drilling  operations  are 
resumed  before  the  end  of  the  30-day  period. 

Sec.  20.  Section  3739  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3739.  Any  person  engaged  in  operating  any  wells 
wherein  high  pressures  are  known  to  exist,  and  any 
person  drilling  for  geothermal  resources  in  any  dis- 
trict where  the  pressures  are  unknown  shall  equip 
llie  well  with  casings  of  sufficient  strength,  and  with 
such  other  safety  devices  as  may  be  necessary,  in  ac- 
cordance with  methods  approved  by  the  supervisor, 
aiul  shall  use  every  reasonable  effort  and  endeavor  ef- 
fectually to  prevent  blowouts,  explosions,  and  fires. 

Sec.  21.  Section  3740  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3740.  The  owner  or  operator  of  any  well  on  lands 
|)i'oducing  or  reasonably  presumed  to  contain  geo- 
thermal resources  shall  properly  case  it  with  water- 
tight and  adequate  casing,  in  accordance  with  meth- 
ods approved  by  the  supervisor  or  the  district  deputy. 
The  owner  or  operator  shall  also  use  every  reasonable 
effort  and  endeavor  to  shut  out  detrimental  substam-es 
from  strata  containing  water  suitable  for  irrigation  or 
domestic  purposes  and  from  surface  water  suitable 
For  such  purposes,  and  to  ])revent  the  infilti-ation  of 


detrimental  substances  into  such  strata  and  into  such 
surface  water. 

Sec.  22.  Section  3741  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3741.  The  supervisor  shall  retpiire  such  tests  or 
remedial  work  as  in  his  judgment  are  necessary  to 
protect  geothermal  resources  deposits  from  damage,  or 
to  prevent  the  infiltration  of  detrimental  substances 
into  underground  or  surface  water  suitable  for  irri- 
gation or  domestic  purposes,  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  neigliboring  property  owners  and  the  public. 

Sec.  23.  Section  3742  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3742.  There  is  liereby  created  in  the  Department 
of  Conservation  a  Geothermal  Resources  Board.  The 
board  shall  consist  of  the  following  or  their  respective 
designees:  the  Director  of  Conservation,  who  shall 
serve  as  chairman  of  the  board;  the  State  Geologist, 
who  shall  serve  as  secretary  to  the  board ;  the  State 
Oil  and  Gas  Supervisor;  the  Executive  Officer  of  the 
State  Lands  Commission  ;  the  Chairman  of  the  State 
Water  Quality  Control  Board ;  the  Director  of  Water 
Resources;  and  the  President  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission. 

Sec.  24.  Section  3742.1  is  added  to  said  code,  to 
read : 

3742.1.  The  board,  to  be  best  able  to  make  its  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  classifications  of 
lands  as  geothermal  resources  lands,  and  to  allow  for 
the  most  orderly  development  of  geothermal  resources 
within  the  state,  shall  require  the  filing  of  drilling 
logs,  descriptions  of  cores  and  samples,  and  drilling 
histories  by  all  persons  engaged  in  exploration  for  or 
production  of  geothermal  resources.  All  such  informa- 
tion secured  by  the  supervisor  or  the  district  deputy 
shall  be  filed  in  sufficient  number  of  copies  with  the 
supervisor  or  district  deputy  to  permit  transmission 
thereof  to  the  Division  of  Mines  and  Geology  for  use 
by  the  board. 

The  board  is  authorized  to  recjuire  such  other  in- 
formation as  it  may  deem  neces.sary  to  perform  its 
responsibilities. 

Sec.  25.  Section  3742.2  is  added  to  said  code,  to 
read : 

3742.2.  Any  person  having  drilled  a  well  or  wells 
on  state,  federal  or  ]>rivate  lands  Avhich  are  produc- 
ing or,  according  to  tlie  Geothermal  Resources  Board, 
are  capable  of  producing  geothermal  i-esourees,  may, 
at  any  time,  apply  to  the  board  for  a  cei'tificate  of 
])rimary  i)ur])ose.  When  the  board  d(>t(>nnines  that 
such  well  or  wells  arc  primarily  for  the  ])ur])ose  of 
producing  geolliermal  resources  and  not  for  tlu'  ])ur- 
]K)se  of  producing  watei-  usable  for  dom(>stic  and  irri- 
gation purposes,  the  boai-d  shall  issue  a  certificate  of 
))rimary  purpose  to  such  i)erson.  Such  certificate  shall 
establish  a  rebuttable  i)resumption  that  such  ]ierson 
has  absolule  titl(>  to  the  geothermal  resources  reduced 
to  his  ])()ssession  from  such  well  or  wells.  Siu'h  pre- 
sumption may  be  rebutted  only  upon  a  showing  that 
the  wat(>r  content  of  the  geothermal  resources  is  use- 
ful for  domestic  or  irrigation  purj^oses  without  fur- 
ther treatment  thereof,  but  not  by  virtue  of  any  pro- 
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(luction  of  sueli  Avater  as  a  byproduct  incident  to  the 
production  of  the  geothermal  resources. 

Sec.  26.  Section  3745  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

374.').  The  owner  of  any  well  producing  geother- 
mal resources  shall  file  with  the  supervisor,  on  or  be- 
fore the  10th  day  of  each  month,  for  the  last  preced- 
ing calendar  month,  a  statement  of  production  utilized 
in  such  form  as  the  supervi-sor  may  designate. 

Sec.  27.  Section  3752  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3752.  The  records  of  any  operator,  when  filed  with 
the  district  deputy,  the  supervisor,  or  the  board  as 
provided  in  this  chapter,  shall  be  open  to  inspection 
only  to  those  authorized  in  writing  by  such  operators, 
to  the  state  officers  and  to  the  Geothermal  Kesources 
Board. 

Such  records  shall  in  no  case  other  than  those  ex- 
pressly provided  in  this  chapter,  be  available  as  evi- 
dence in  court  proceedings.  No  officer  or  employee  or 
member  of  the  board  shall  be  allowed  to  give  testi- 
mony as  to  the  contents  of  such  records  except  as  are 
provided  in  this  chapter  for  the  review  of  a  decision 
of  the  supervisor  or  the  Geothermal  Resources  Board, 
or  in  any  proceeding  initiated  for  the  enforcement 
of  an  order  of  the  supervisor,  or  for  the  enforcement 
of  a  lien  created  by  this  chapter,  or  in  criminal  pro- 
ceedings arising  out  of  such  records  or  the  statements 
upon  which  they  are  based. 

A  copy  of  any  document,  order,  requisition,  or  de- 
cision made,  executed,  or  issued  by  the  supervisor  or 
the  district  deputy,  when  certified  by  the  supervisor 
or  the  district  deputy  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  orig- 
inal, shall  be  received  in  evidence  in  any  proceeding 
herein  provided,  in  like  manner  and  with  the  same 
effect  as  the  original. 

The  records  of  any  operator  avIio  is  defunct  or  no 
longer  in  business  in  California  and  which  relate  to 
an  abandoned  or  deserted  well  shall  be  open  to  in- 
spection or  for  copying  by  anyone  after  the  super- 
visor determines  that  the  conditions  specified  are  met. 

The  records  of  any  operator  filed  for  a  completed 
or  producing  well  that  has  been  transferred  by  sale, 
lease,  or  otherwise  shall  be  available  to  the  new-  owner 
or  lessee  for  his  inspection  or  copying  and  shall  also 
be  available  for  inspection  or  copying  by  others  upon 
the  written  authorization  of  such  new  owner  or  lessee. 

Sec.  28.  Section  3753  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3753.  Upon  receipt  by  the  supervisor  or  by  a  dis- 
trict deputy  of  a  written  complaint,  alleging  a  condi- 
tion in  violation  of  this  chapter,  specifically  setting 
forth  the  condition  complained  against,  signed  by  the 
complainant ;  or  upon  a  written  complaint  specifically 
setting  forth  the  condition  complained  against,  signed 
by  a  member  of  the  Geothermal  Resources  Board,  the 
supervisor  shall  make  an  investigation  of  the  well  or 
w^ells  and  make  a  written  report  and  order,  stating 
the  work  required  to  repair  the  damage  complained 
of,  or  stating  that  no  work  is  required. 

A  copy  of  the  worder  shall  be  delivered  to  the  com- 
plainant, or  if  more  than  one,  to  each  complainant, 
and,  if  the  supervisor  orders  the  damage  repaired  a 


copy  of  the  order  shall  be  delivered  to  each  of  the 
owners,  operators,  or  agents  having  in  charge  the  well 
or  wells  upon  which  the  work  is  to  be  done. 

The  order  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  condi- 
tions sought  to  be  remedied  or  repaired  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  work  required  by  the  supervisor  to  repair 
the  condition.  Service  shall  be  made  by  mailing  copies 
to  such  persons  at  the  post  office  address  given. 

Sec.  29.  Section  3756  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3756.  Whenever  the  Geothermal  Resources  Board 
finds  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  protection  of 
geothermal  resources  from  unreasonable  waste,  the  les- 
sors, lessees,  operators  or  other  persons  owning  or 
controlling  royalty  or  other  interests  in  the  separate 
properties  of  the  same  producing  or  prospective  geo- 
thermal area,  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  board, 
enter  into  agreements  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
about  the  cooperative  development  and  operation  of 
all  or  a  part  or  parts  of  the  area,  or  for  the  purpose 
of  bringing  about  the  development  or  operation  of  all 
or  a  part  or  parts  of  such  area  as  a  unit,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  the  time,  location,  and  manner  of 
drilling  and  operating  of  wells  for  the  production  of 
geothermal  resources.  Any  such  agreement  shall  bind 
the  successors  and  assigns  of  the  parties  thereto  in 
land  affected  thereby  and  shall  be  enforceable  in  an 
action  for  specific  performance.  No  such  agreement 
when  approved  by  the  board  hereunder  shall  be  held 
to  violate  any  of  the  statutes  of  this  state  prohibiting 
monoplies  or  acts,  arrangements,  agreements,  eon- 
tracts,  combinations  or  conspiracies  in  restraint  of 
trade  or  commerce. 

Sec.  30.  Section  3757  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3757.  Any  Avell  hereafter  drilled  for  the  discovery 
and  production  of  geothermal  resources,  which  is  lo- 
cated within  100  feet  of  an  outer  boundary  of  the 
parcel  of  land  on  which  the  well  is  situated,  or  within 
100  feet  of  a  public  road  or  street  or  highway  dedi- 
cated prior  to  the  commencement  of  drilling  of  the 
well,  is  a  public  nuisance. 

Sec.  31.  Section  3758  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3758.  Where  several  contiguous  parcels  of  land  in 
one  or  different  ownerships  are  operated  as  a  single 
geothermal  resources  lease  or  operating  unit,  the  term 
"outer  boundary  line"  means  the  outer  boundary  line 
of  the  lands  included  in  the  lease  or  unit.  In  determin- 
ing the  contiguity  of  any  such  parcels  of  land,  no 
street,  road  or  alley  lying  within  the  lease  or  unit 
shall  be  deemed  to  interrupt  such  contiguity. 

Sec.  32.  Section  3760  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read: 

3760.  Each  day  in  which  the  drilling  of  any  well 
is  carried  on,  or  on  which  it  is  permitted  to  produce 
geothermal  resources  in  violation  of  this  chapter  is  a 
separate  nuisance. 

Sec.  33.  Section  3761  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read: 

3761.  The  provisions  regarding  the  location  of  geo- 
termal  resources  wells  do  not  apply  to  any  wells  pro- 
ducing geothermal  resources  on  September  17,  1965. 
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Sec.  34.  Section  3762  of  said  codo  is  amended  to 
read : 

3762.  The  lessor,  le.ssee,  or  any  operator  or  any 
well  owner,  or  the  owner  of  any  rig,  derrick,  or  other 
oi)eratin<r  structure,  or  his  local  agent,  shall  within  five 
days  from  the  date  of  the  service  of  any  order  from 
tlie  supervisor  or  a  district  deputy,  either  comply  with 
the  order  or  file  with  the  supervisor  or  the  district 
deputy  a  written  statement  that  the  order  is  not  ac- 
ceptable, and  that  appeal  from  the  order  is  taken  to 
the  Geothermal  Resources  Board  under  the  provisions 
of  this  chapter. 

Any  such  appeal  .shall  operate  as  a  stay  of  any  or- 
der issued  under  or  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 

Sec.  35.  Section  3763  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read: 

3763.  Immediately  upon  filing  of  a  notice  of  ap- 
peal the  board  shall  call  a  meeting  of  the  board  to 
hear  and  pass  upon  the  appeal. 

The  hearing  upon  the  appeal  before  the  board  shall 
be  de  novo  and  at  such  place  as  the  board  may  desig- 
nate. 

Sec.  36.  Section  3770  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3770.  Witnesses  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  the  fees 
and  mileage  fixed  by  law  in  civil  causes,  payable  from 
the  Geothermal  Resources  Account  of  the  Petroleum 
and  Gas  Fund. 

Sec.  37.  Section  3772  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

3772.  If  any  charge  or  penalty  imposed  under  this 
chapter  is  not  paid  when  due,  the  State  Controller 
may  file  in  the  office  of  any  county  recorder,  a  certi- 
ficate specifying  the  amount  of  the  charges,  interest 
and  penalty  due,  the  name  and  address  of  the  person 
charged,  and  the  statement  that  there  has  been  com- 
pliance with  all  the  provisions  of  laAV  in  relation  to 
the  computation  of  the  charges. 

From  the  time  of  the  filing  for  recording  tlie  amount 
of  the  charges,  interest,  and  penalty  set  forth  consti- 
tutes a  lien  upon  the  property  in  the  county  owned 
by  the  person  charged  or  afterwards  and  before  the 
lien  expires  acquired  by  him.  The  lien  shall  have  the 
force,  effect,  and  priority  of  a  judgment  lien  and  shall 
continue  for  10  years  from  the  date  of  the  recording 
unless  it  has  been  released  or  otherwise  discharged. 

Within  10  years  from  the  date  of  the  recording  or 
within  10  years  from  the  date  of  the  last  extension 
of  the  lien,  in  the  manner  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  lien  may  be  extended  by  recording  in  the 
office  of  the  county  recorder  of  any  county  a  new  cer- 
tificate. From  the  time  of  the  recording,  the  lien  shall 
attach  to  the  property  in  the  county  and  shall  con- 
tinue for  a  period  of  10  years  from  the  date  of  the 
recording  unless  it  has  been  released  or  otherwise  dis- 
charged. 

The  State  Controller  may,  at  any  time,  release  all 
or  any  portion  of  the  property  subject  to  any  lien 
from  the  lien  or  subordinate  the  lien  to  other  liens  if 
he  determines  that  the  charges  are  sufficiently  secured 
by  a  lien  on  other  propertj'  of  the  taxpayer  or  that 
the  release  or  subordination  of  the  lien  will  not  en- 


danger or  jeopardize  the  collection  of  the  charges.  A 
certificate  by  the  State  Controller  to  the  effect  that 
any  property  has  been  released  from  a  lien  or  that 
the  lien  has  been  subordinated  to  other  liens  shall  be 
conclusive  evidence  that  the  property  has  been  re- 
leased or  that  the  lien  has  been  subordinated  as  pro- 
vided in  the  certificate. 

Sec.  38.  Section  6805  of  said  code  is  amended  to 
read : 

6805.  The  commission  shall  reserve  and  may  exer- 
cise the  authority  to  cancel  any  prospecting  permit  or 
lease  upon  which  a  commercially  valuable  deposit  of 
minerals  other  than  oil  or  gas  has  not  been  discovered 
or  upon  which  oil  or  gas  has  not  been  discovered  in 
paying  quantities  upon  failure  of  the  permittee  or 
lessee  (after  30  days'  written  notice  and  demand  for 
performance)  to  exercise  due  diligence  and  care  in 
the  pro.secution  of  the  prospecting  or  development 
work  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  permit  or  lea.se.  After  discovery  of  a  commercially 
valuable  deposit  of  minerals  other  than  oil  or  gas  on 
lands  subject  to  any  permit  or  lease  issued  pursuant 
to  this  chapter,  or  after  discovery  of  oil  or  gas  in  pay- 
ing quantities  on  lands  subject  to  any  lease,  such  per- 
mit or  lease  may  be  forfeited  and  canceled  only  upon 
failure  of  the  lessee  after  90  days'  written  notice  and 
demand  to  comply  with  any  of  the  provisions  of  the 
permit  or  lease  or  of  the  regulations  applicable  thereto 
and  in  force  at  the  date  of  the  permit  or  lease ;  pro- 
vided, hoAvever,  that  in  the  event  of  any  such  cancel- 
lation, the  lessee  under  any  oil  or  gas  lease  or  the 
permittee  or  lessee  under  any  geothermal  resource 
permit  or  lease  shall  have  the  right  to  retain  under 
said  permit  or  lease  any  and  all  drilling  or  producing 
wells  as  to  which  no  default  exists,  together  witli  a 
parcel  of  land  surrounding  each  such  well  or  wells 
and  such  rights-of-way  through  the  lands,  under  per- 
mit or  lease,  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to  enable 
such  permittee  or  lessee  to  drill  and  operate  such  re- 
tained well  or  wells.  In  the  event  of  the  cancellation 
of  any  permit  or  lease  the  permittee  or  lessee  shall 
have  a  reasonable  time  within  which  to  remove  any 
and  all  property,  equipment  and  facilities  owned  or 
used  by  the  permittee  or  lessee  in  connection  with  op- 
erations under  the  permit  or  lease.  The  commission 
shall  insert  in  every  permit  or  lease  issued  under  this 
chapter  appropriate  provisions  for  its  cancellation  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

Sec.  39.  Article  5.5  (commencing  with  Section 
6902)  is  added  to  Chapter  3,  Division  6  of  said  code, 
to  read : 

Article  5.5.     Geothermal  Resources 

6902.  This  article  shall  be  known  and  may  be  cited 
as  the  Geothermal  Resources  Act  of  1966. 

6903.  For  the  jnirposes  of  this  chajiter,  "geother- 
mal resources"  shall  mean  the  natural  heat  of  the 
earth,  the  energy,  in  whatever  form,  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  present  in,  resulting  from,  or  created 
by,  or  which  uuiy  be  extracted  from,  such  natural 
heat,  and  all  minerals  in  solution  or  other  products 
obtained  from  naturallv  heated  fluids,  brines,  associ- 
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atecl  pases,  and  steam,  in  whatever  form,  found  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  but  excluding  oil,  hydrocar- 
bon gas  or  other  hydrocarbon  substances. 

6904.  Prospecting  permits  and  leases  for  the  ex- 
traction and  removal  of  geothermal  resources  from 
lands  belonging  to  the  state  may  be  issued  by  the  com- 
mission as  provided  in  this  article.  For  purposes  of 
this  article,  state  lands  shall  be  defined  as  all  lands 
owned  by  the  state,  including  school  lands,  proprie- 
tary lands,  tidelands,  submerged  lands,  swamp  and 
overflowed  lands,  and  beds  of  navigable  rivers  and 
lakes,  and  lands  in  which  minerals  liave  been  reserved 
to  the  state. 

6905.  Prospecting  permits  and  leases  under  this 
article  may  be  issued  only  to  those  who  qualify  for 
prospecting  permits  and  leases  under  Section  6801  of 
this  code. 

6906.  Administration  of  this  article  shall  be  under 
the  principle  of  multiple  use  of  public  lands  and  re- 
sources, and  shall  allow  coexistence  of  other  permits 
or  leases  of  the  same  lands  for  deposits  of  other  min- 
erals under  applicable  laws,  and  the  existence  of  per- 
mits or  leases  issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
this  article  shall  not  preclude  other  uses  of  the  areas 
covered  thereby.  However,  operations  under  such 
other  permits  or  leases  or  such  other  uses  shall  not 
unreasonably  interfere  with  or  endanger  operations 
under  any  permit  or  lease  issued  pursuant  to  this 
article,  nor  shall  operations  under  permits  or  leases 
issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  article  unrea- 
sonably interfere  with  or  endanger  operations  under 
any  permit  or  lease  issued  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  any  other  act.  Nor  shall  this  article  be  construed 
as  superseding  the  authority  which  the  head  of  any 
state  department  or  agency  has  Avith  respect  to  the 
management,  protection,  and  utilization  of  the  state 
lands  and  resources  under  his  jurisdiction.  The  com- 
mission may  prescribe  in  its  rules  and  regulations 
those  conditions  it  deems  to  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  otlier  resources. 

6907.  Where  it  is  determined  by  the  commission 
on  advice  of  the  Geothermal  Resources  Board  that 
the  production  or  use  of  geothermal  energy  is  also 
susceptible  of  economically  producing  other  of  the  geo- 
thermal resources  in  commercially  valuable  quantities, 
and  a  market  therefor  exists,  production  of  such  other 
geothermal  resources  may  be  re(iuired  by  the  commis- 
sion. 

6908.  An  application  for  a  prospecting  permit  or 
lease  shall  not  be  made  for  less  than  640  acres  nor 
more  than  2,560  acres  and  shall  embrace  a  reasonabl>' 
compact  area ;  provided,  however,  that  a  permit  or 
lease  may  only  be  issued  for  a  parcel  less  than  640 
acres  if  such  parcel  is  isolated  from  or  not  contiguous 
with  other  parcels  of  land  available  for  permit  or 
lease  hereunder.  The  commission  may  provide  for 
compensatory  agreements  on  those  parcels  of  state 
land  which  it  feels  should  be  subjected  to  such  agree- 
ments rather  than  to  leasing  thereof.  No  person,  asso- 
ciation, or  corporation,  except  as  otherwise  provided 
in  this  act,  shall  take,  hold,  own,  or  control  at  one 
time,  whether  acquired  directly  from  the  commission 
under  this  act  or  otherwise,  any   direct  or  indirect 


interests  in  state  geothermal  permits  exceeding  25,- 
600  acres.  Prospecting  permits  or  leases  for  lands  be- 
neath lakes  and  rivers,  and  below  the  mean  high  tide 
level,  may  be  issued  for  not  less  than  640  acres  nor 
more  than  5,760  acres  and  shall  embrace  a  reasonably 
compact  area,  except  that  a  permit  or  lease  may  be 
issued  for  a  parcel  less  than  640  acres  if  such  parcel 
is  isolated  from  or  not  contiguous  with  other  parcels 
of  land  available  for  permit  or  lease  hereunder.  No 
limitation  shall  apply  to  the  number  of  permits  or 
leases  on  such  lands  beneath  lakes  and  rivers  and  be- 
low the  mean  high  tide  line  of  tide  and  submerged 
lands. 

6909.  The  commission  shall  issue  a  permit  to  the 
first  qualified  applicant  therefor  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  it  may  prescribe  for  lands  which  have 
not  been  classified  as  known  geothermal  resource 
lands,  upon  the  payment  to  the  commission  of  one 
dollar  ($1)  per  acre  for  each  acre  of  lands  included 
in  the  permit,  in  accordance  with  subdivision  (c)  of 
Section  6913  of  this  code. 

6910.  A  permit  shall  give  to  the  permittee  the  ex- 
clusive right  for  a  period  of  three  years  to  prospect 
for  geothermal  resources  upon  lands  included  within 
said  permit.  The  commission  may,  in  its  discretion, 
extend  the  primary  term  of  any  permit  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  two  years.  The  commission  may  extend 
the  primary  term  and  the  first  extension  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  two  years ;  provided,  that  the  com- 
bination of  the  primary  term  and  any  extensions  of 
any  permit  shall  not  exceed  a  total  of  seven  years. 
The  commission  may  amend  or  terminate  any  permit 
issued  by  it  within  the  primary  term  period  or  within 
the  extension,  if  any,  with  the  consent  of  the  permittee. 

6911.  Upon  the  classification  of  any  of  the  lands 
included  within  a  permit  issued  under  this  article  as 
being  known  geothermal  resources  lands,  the  permit- 
tee shall  be  entitled  to  a  lease  for  such  lands  in  ac- 
cordance with  Section  6918  of  this  code. 

6912.  (a)  If  the  lands  to  be  leased  under  this  ar- 
ticle are  within  a  known  geothermal  resources  field 
and  no  permit  thereon  has  been  issued,  such  lands 
shall  be  leased  to  the  highest  responsible  (jualified  bid- 
der under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  commis- 
sion may  prescribe  for  notice  to  the  public  of  terms 
and  conditions  of  the  sale,  conduct  of  the  sale,  receipt 
of  bid,  and  awarding  of  the  lease,  and  bidding  shall 
be  by  competitive  bid  and  on  the  basis  of  a  cash  bonus 
or  other  single  biddable  factor. 

(b)  The  classification  of  a  known  geothermal  re- 
sources field,  which  shall  contain  at  least  one  well  ca- 
pable of  producing  geothermal  resources  in  commer- 
cial quantities,  shall  be  made  by  the  commission  upon 
recommendations  of  the  Geothermal  Resources  Board. 

(c)  The  commission  shall  have  the  power  in  leas- 
ing lands  hereunder  to  prescribe  a  development  pro- 
gram. In  prescribing  such  program,  the  commission 
shall  consider  all  applicable  economic  factors,  includ- 
ing market  conditions  and  the  cost  of  drilling  for, 
producing,  processing  and  utilizing  of  geothermal  re- 
sources. 

6913.  Each  permit  and  lease  issued  under  this  ar- 
ticle shall  provide  for  the  following  rentals  and  roy- 
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alties  with  respect  to  geothermal  resources  produced, 
saved  and  sold  from  the  lands  included  within  said 
permit  or  lease : 

(a)  A  royalty  of  10  percent  of  the  gross  revenue, 
exclusive  of  charges,  approved  by  the  commission, 
made  or  incurred  with  respect  to  transmission  or  other 
services  or  processes,  received  from  the  sale  of  steam, 
brines,  from  which  no  minerals  have  been  extracted, 
and  associated  gases  at  the  point  of  delivery  to  the 
purchaser  thereof. 

(b)  A  royalty  of  2  percent  of  the  gross  revenue 
received  from  the  sale  of  mineral  products  or  chemical 
compounds  recovered  from  geothermal  fluids  in  the 
first  marketable  form  as  to  each  such  mineral  product 
or  chemical  compound  for  the  primary  term  of  the 
lease. 

(c)  An  annual  rental  payable  in  advance  of  one 
dollar  ($1)  per  acre  or  fraction  thereof  for  each  year 
of  a  permit  or  lease. 

(d)  If,  after  the  discovery  of  geothermal  resources 
in  commercial  quantities,  the  total  royalties  paid  dur- 
ing any  calendar  year  do  not  equal  or  exceed  a  sum 
equal  to  two  dollars  ($2)  per  acre  for  each  acre  or 
fraction  thereof  then  included  in  the  permit  or  lease, 
the  permittee  or  the  lessee  shall,  within  60  days  after 
the  end  of  the  year,  pay  such  sum  as  is  necessary  to 
equal  the  minimum  royalty  of  two  dollars  ($2)  per 
acre. 

(e)  The  royalties  specified  herein  shall  be  subject 
to  renegotiation  after  20  years  from  the  effective  date 
of  the  lease  and  at  10-year  intervals  thereafter  based 
upon  recommendations  of  the  Geothermal  Resources 
Board. 

Royalty  payments  shall  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subdivisions  (a)  and  (b)  for  all  geo- 
thermal resources  used  by  the  permittee  or  lessee  and 
not  sold,  with  the  gross  revenue  therefrom  to  be  de- 
termined as  though  said  geothermal  resources  had 
been  sold  to  a  third  person  at  the  then  prevailing 
market  price  in  the  same  market  area  and  luider  the 
same  marketing  conditions ;  provided,  however,  that 
no  royalties  shall  be  payable  for  steam  used  by  the 
permittee  or  lessee  in  the  production  of  any  geother- 
mal resources  subject  to  the  payment  of  royalties 
under  subdivisions  (a)  or  (b). 

6914.  The  holder  of  any  geothermal  resources  per- 
mit or  lease  may  quitclaim  or  relinquish  his  rights 
under  such  permit  or  lease  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  Section  6804.1  of  this  code. 

6915.  Subject  to  the  other  ])rovisioiis  of  this  arti- 
cle, the  permittee  or  lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  use  so 
much  of  the  surface  as  is  reasonably  necessary  as  de- 
termined by  the  commission  for  the  production  and 
conservatif)ii  of  geothermal  resources. 

6916.  The  commission  independently  or  u])on  the 
advice  of  the  Geothermal  Resources  Board,  may 
waive,  suspend,  or  reduce  the  rental  or  minimum  roy- 
alty for  the  lands  included  in  any  permit  or  lease,  or 
any  portion  thereof,  and  waive,  suspend,  alter  or 
amend  the  operating  requirements  contained  in  the 
lease  or  regulations  promulgated  hereunder  affecting 
operations  of  the  lease  or  permit,  in  the  interests  of 
conservation,  and  to  encourage  the  greatest  ultimate 


recovery  of  geothermal  resources  if  it  determines  that 
such  action  is  necessary  or  beneficial  to  promote  de- 
velopment or  finds  that  the  permit  or  lease  cannot  be 
successfully  operated  under  the  permit  or  lease  terms 
or  under  the  regulations. 

6917.  A  permit  or  lease  may  be  terminated  by  the 
commission  only  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
6805  of  this  code. 

6918.  Leases  under  this  article  shall  be  for  a  pri- 
mary term  of  10  years  and  so  long  thereafter  as  geo- 
thermal resources  are  being  produced  or  utilized  or 
are  capable  of  being  produced  or  utilized  in  commer- 
cial quantities  from  such  lands  or  from  lands  unitized 
therewith. 

6919.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this 
article,  at  any  time  within  180  days  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  article  any  person  who  prior  to 
the  effective  date  of  this  article  has  made  application 
for  or  who  holds  an  unexpired  prospecting  permit  or 
lease  issued  by  the  commission  prior  to  said  date,  upon 
showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  commission  that 
such  application,  prospecting  permit,  or  lease,  as  the 
case  may  be,  was  made  or  issued  to  develop  geother- 
mal resources,  may  convert  it  to  an  application,  per- 
mit, or  lease  under  this  article,  having  a  priority  dat- 
ing from  the  date  of  filing  or  is.suance  thereof.  Con- 
version of  such  application,  prospecting  permit,  or 
lease  shall  be  accomplished  in  accordance  Avith  proce- 
dures prescribed  by  the  commission. 

6920.  Any  person  engaged  in  the  production  of 
geothermal  resources  under  a  lease  issued  by  the  com- 
mission may  commingle  geothermal  resources  from 
any  two  or  more  wells  without  regard  to  w'hether 
such  wells  are  located  on  the  lands  for  which  such 
lease  was  issued  or  elsewhere,  provided,  however,  that 
said  lessee  shall  install  and  maintain  meters  or  other 
measuring  devices  satisfactory  to  the  commission  to 
measure  the  amount  of  geothermal  resources  produced 
from  lands  for  which  leases  were  issued  by  the  com- 
mission. 

6921.  A  })ermittee  or  lessee  nuiy  upon  the  approval 
of  the  commission  drill  special  wells,  convert  produc- 
ing wells  or  reactivate  and  convert  abandoned  Avells 
for  the  sole  purjiose  of  reinjecting  geothermal  re- 
sources or  the  residue  thereof. 

6922.  In  case  of  an  application  for  a  permit  or 
lease  covering  lands  which  have  been  sold  by  the  state, 
subject  to  a  reservation  by  the  state  of  the  minerals 
thereof,  by  anyone  other  than  the  owner  of  such 
lands,  the  owner  shall  have  six  months  from  the  date 
of  service  of  notice  on  the  owner  of  such  application 
within  which  to  file  his  application  for  a  permit  or 
lease.  Such  notice  .shall  be  served  by  the  applicant  to- 
gether witli  a  copy  of  the  application.  If  the  owner 
exercises  his  rights  hereunder  and  is  a  (jualified  per- 
son, his  a{)plication  shall  be  granted  but  subject  to  all 
the  other  provisions  of  this  article.  If  the  owner  fails 
to  exercise  the  rights  granted  by  this  section,  then  the 
owner's  rights  hereunder  shall  thereupon  cease  and 
terminate  and  the  original  applicant  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  proceed  with  his  application. 

6923.  For  the  purpose  of  more  j)roperly  conserv- 
ing the  natural  resources  of  anv  geothermal  resources 
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lands,  or  any  part  thereof,  the  lessees  thereof  may 
unite  Avith  each  other  or  with  others  in  collectively 
adopting  and  operating  under  a  cooperative  or  unit 
plan  of  development  or  operation  of  such  geothermal 
resources  lands,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 3756  of  this  code.  The  commission  may,  with  the 
consent  of  the  holders  of  leases  involved,  establish, 
alter,  change,  and  revoke  any  drilling  and  production 
requirements  of  such  leases,  permit  apportionment  of 
production,  and  may  make  such  regulations  Avith  ref- 
erence to  such  leases,  Avith  like  consent  on  the  part 
of  such  lessees,  in  connection  with  the  institution  and 
operation  of  any  such  cooperative  or  unit  plan,  as 
the  commission  deems  necessary  or  proper  to  secure 
the  proper  protection  of  the  interests  of  the  state. 

6924.     Where    the    surface    of    state-owned    lands 
sought    for    use    or    development    of    geothermal    re- 


sources or  the  waters  thereon  are  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  state  department  or  agency  other  than  the 
commission,  the  commission  may  issue  permits  or 
leases  under  this  article  only  with  the  consent  of  and 
subject  to  such  reasonable  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  such  other  department  or 
agency  to  insure  the  adequate  utilization  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  lands  or  the  waters  thereon  for  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  then  being  administered  or 
for  which  they  were  acquired,  provided,  however,  that 
.such  other  department  or  agency  shall  not  prescribe 
any  terms  and  provisions  inconsistent  with  this  article 
nor  any  rental  or  royalty  for  the  use  of  said  lands. 
6925.  A  permit  or  lease  under  this  article  may  be 
assigned,  transferred,  or  sublet  as  provided  for  in 
Section  6804  of  this  code. 
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AN  ACT 

To  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  make  dis- 
position of  geothermal  steam  and  associated  geo- 
thermal  resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Con- 
gress assemhled,  That  this  Act  mav  be  cited  as  the 
' '  Geothermal  Steam  Act  of  1966 ' '. 

Sec.  2.     As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term — 

(a)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior ; 

(b)  "geothermal  lease"  means  a  lease  issued  un- 
der authority  of  this  Act ; 

(c)  "geothermal  steam  and  associated  geothermal 
resources"  means  all  fluid  products  of  geothermal 
processes,  embracing  steam,  naturally  heated  water 
and  brines,  and  the  heat  or  other  energy  associ- 
ated with  them  and,  in  addition,  any  byproduct  de- 
rived from  them ; 

(d)  "byproduct"  means  any  mineral  or  minerals 
(exclusive  of  oil,  hydrocarbon  gas,  and  helium) 
which  are  found  in  solution  or  in  association  with 
geothermal  steam  and  which  have  a  value  of  less 
than  75  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the  geothermal 
steam  or  are  not,  because  of  quantity,  quality,  or 
technical  difficulties  in  extraction  and  production, 
of  sufficient  value  to  warrant  extraction  and  pro- 
duction by  themselves ; 

(e)  "known  geothermal  resources  area"  means 
an  area  in  which  the  geology,  nearby  discoveries, 
competitive  interests,  or  other  indicia  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Secretary,  engender  a  belief  in  men 
who  are  experienced  in  the  subject  matter  that  the 
prospects  for  extraction  of  geothermal  steam  or  as- 
sociated geothermal  resources  are  good  enough  to 
warrant  expenditures  of  money  for  that  purpose. 

Sec.  .'}.  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  section  14  of 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  issue  leases 
for  the  development  and  utilization  of  geothermal 
steam  and  associated  geothermal  resources  (1)  in 
lands  administered  by  him,  whether  those  lands  are 
unreserved,  withdrawn,  or  acquired,  and  (2)  in  any 
national  forest  or  other  lands  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  through  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, whether  those  lands  are  withdrawn  or  accjuired. 

Sec.  4.  If  lands  to  be  leased  under  this  Act  are 
within  any  known  geothermal  resources  area,  they 
shall  be  leased  to  the  highest  responsible  qualified 
bidder  by  competitive  bidding  under  regulations  to  be 
formulated  by  the  Secretary.  If  the  lands  to  be  leased 
are  not  within  any  known  geothermal  resources  area. 


the  (lualified  person  first  making  application  for  the 
lease  shall  be  entitled  to  a  lease  of  such  lands  without 
competitive  bidding.  Notwithstanding  the  foregoing, 
at  any  time  within  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  fol- 
lowing the  effective  date  of  this  Act : 

(a)  with  respect  to  all  lands  which  were  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1965,  subject  to  valid  leases  or  permits 
issued  under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February 
25,  1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  181  et  seq.),  or 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  Acquired  Lands, 
as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  351,  358),  or  to  existing 
mining  claims  filed  on  or  prior  to  September  7, 
1965,  the  lessees  or  permittees  or  claimants  who 
are  qualified  to  hold  geothermal  leases  shall  have 
the  right  to  convert  such  leases  or  permits  or 
claims  to  geothermal  leases  covering  the  same  lands ; 

(b)  where  there  are  conflicting  claims,  leases,  or 
permits,  therefor  embracing  the  same  land,  the  per- 
son who  first  was  issued  a  lease  or  permit,  or  who 
first  recorded  the  mining  claim  shall  be  entitled  to 
first  consideration ; 

(e)  with  respect  to  all  lands  which  were  on 
September  7,  1965,  the  subject  of  applications  for 
leases  or  permits  \uider  the  above  Acts,  the  appli- 
cants may  convert  their  applications  to  applications 
for  geothermal  leases  having  priorities  dating  from 
the  time  of  filing  of  such  applications  under  such 
Acts; 

(d)  no  persons  shall  be  permitted  to  convert  any 
mineral  lease  or  permits,  or  application  therefor,  or 
mining  claims  for  more  than  twelve  thousand  eight 
hundred  acres  in  any  one  State ;  and 

(e)  the  conversion  of  leases,  permits,  and  mining 
claims  and  applications  for  leases  and  permits  shall 
be  accomplished  in  accordance  with  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary.  No  right  to  conversion  to 
a  geothermal  lease  shall  accrue  to  any  person  under 
this  section  unless  such  persons  shows  to  the  reason- 
able satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  that  substantial 
expenditures  for  the  exploration,  development,  or 
production  of  geothermal  steam  have  been  made  by 
the  applicant  who  is  seeking  conversion,  on  the 
lands  for  which  a  lease  is  sought  or  on  adjoining, 
adjacent,  or  nearby  Federal  or  non-Federal  lands. 

Sec.  5.     Geothermal  leases  shall  provide  for — 

(a)  a  royalty  of  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of 
the  anu)unt  or  value  of  steam,  or  any  other  form 
of  heat  or  energy  derived  from  production  under 
the  lease  and  sold  or  utilized  by  the  lessee; 

(b)  a  royalty  of  not  less  than  5  per  centum  of 
the  value  of  any  byproduct  derived  from  produc- 
tion under  the  lease  and  sold  or  utilized  or  reason- 
ably susceptible  of  sale  or  utilization  by  the  lessee. 
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except  that  as  to  any  byproduct  which  is  a  min- 
eral named  in  section  1  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  February  25,  1920,  as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  181), 
the  minimum  rate  of  royalty  for  such  mineral  shall 
be  the  same  as  that  provided  in  that  Act  and  the 
maximum  rate  of  royalty  for  such  mineral  shall 
not  exceed  the  maximum  royalty  applicable  under 
the  Act ; 

(c)  pajmient  in  advance  of  an  annual  rental  of 
not  less  than  $1  per  acre  or  fraction  thereof  each 
year  of  the  lease.  If  there  is  no  well  on  the  leased 
lands  capable  of  producing'  geothermal  resources  in 
commercial  (juantities,  the  failure  to  pay  rental  on 
or  before  the  anniversary  date  shall  terminate  the 
lease  by  operation  of  law:  Provided,  however,  That 
whenever  the  Secretary  discovers  that  the  rental 
payment  due  under  a  lease  is  paid  timely  but  the 
amount  of  the  payment  is  deficient  because  of  an 
error  or  other  reason  and  the  deficiency  is  nominal, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  him,  he  shall  notify  the  lessee 
of  the  deficiency  and  such  lease  shall  not  automati- 
cally terminate  unless  the  lessee  fails  to  pay  the  de- 
ficiency within  the  peorid  prescribed  in  the  notice : 
Provided  further,  That,  where  any  lease  has  been 
terminated  automatically  by  operation  of  laAv  under 
this  section  for  failure  to  pay  rental  timely  and  it 
is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  that  the  failure  to  pay  timely  the  lease  ren- 
tal was  justifiable  or  not  due  to  a  lack  of  reason- 
able diligence,  he  in  his  judgment  may  reinstate  the 
lease  if — 

(1)  a  petition  for  reinstatement,  together  with 
the  required  rental  for  such  lease,  is  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior ;  and 

(2)  no  valid  lease  has  been  issued  affecting  any 
of  the  lands  in  the  terminated  lease  prior  to  the 
filing  of  the  petition  for  reinstatement ;  and 

(d)  a  minimum  royalty  of  $2  per  acre  or  frac- 
tion thereof  in  lieu  of  rental  payaljle  at  the  expira- 
tion of  each  lease  year  for  each  producing  lease, 
commencing  with  the  lease  year  beginning  on  or 
after  the  commencement  of  production  in  commer- 
cial quantities. 

For  the  purpose  of  determining  royalties  hereunder 
the  value  of  any  geothermal  steam  and  byproduct 
used  by  the  lessee  and  not  sold  and  reasonably  sus- 
ceptible of  sale  shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
who  shall  take  into  consideration  the  cost  of  explora- 
tion and  production  and  the  economic  value  of  the  re- 
source in  terms  of  its  ultimate  utilization. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Geothermal  leases  shall  be  for  a  pri- 
mary term  of  fifteen  years  and  for  so  long  thereafter 
as  geothermal  steam  is  produced  or  utilized  in  com- 
mercial quantities. 

(b)  Any  lease  for  land  on  whicli,  or  for  which 
under  an  approved  cooperative  or  unit  plan  of  devel- 
opment or  operation,  actual  drilling  operations  were 
commenced  prior  to  the  end  of  its  primary  term  and 
are  being  diligently  prosecuted  at  that  time  shall  be 
extended  for  five  years  and  so  long  thereafter  as  geo- 
thermal steam  is  produced  or  utilized  in  commercial 
({uantities. 


(c)  Leases  which  have  extended  by  reason  of  pro- 
duction and  have  been  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  incapable  of  further  commercial  production  and 
utilization  of  geothermal  steam  may  be  further  ex- 
tended for  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years  from 
the  date  of  such  determination  but  only  for  so  long  as 
one  or  more  valuable  byproducts  are  produced  in  com- 
mercial quantities.  If  such  byproducts  are  leasable 
under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25,  1920, 
as  amended  (30  U.S.C.  181,  et  seq.),  or  under  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30  U.S.C. 
351-358),  and  the  leasehold  is  primarily  valuable  for 
the  production  thereof,  the  les.see  shall  be  entitled  to 
convert  his  geothermal  lease  to  a  mineral  lease  under, 
and  subject  to  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of,  such 
appropriate  Act  upon  application  at  any  time  before 
expiration  of  the  lease  extension  by  reason  of  byprod- 
uct production.  Any  such  converted  lease  affecting 
lands  withdrawn  or  acquired  in  aid  of  a  function  of  a 
Federal  department  or  agency,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  shall  be  subject  to  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
such  department  or  agency  with  respect  to  the  addi- 
tional operations  or  effects  resulting  from  such  con- 
version upon  adequate  utilization  of  the  lands  for  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  administered. 

Sec.  7.  Geothermal  leases  shall  embrace  a  reason- 
ably compact  area  of  not  less  than  six  hundred  and 
forty  acres  and  not  more  than  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  sixty  acres,  except  where  a  departure 
therefrom  is  occasioned  by  an  irregular  subdivision  or 
subdivisions.  No  person,  association,  or  corporation, 
except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act,  shall  take, 
hold,  own,  or  control  at  one  time,  whether  acquired 
directly  from  the  Secretary  under  this  Act  or  other- 
wise, any  direct  or  indirect  interest  in  Federal  geo- 
thermal leases  in  any  one  State  exceeding  fifty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  acres.  At  any  time  after  fif- 
teen years  from  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the 
secretary,  after  public  hearings,  may  reduce  this  maxi- 
mum holding  by  regulation. 

Sec.  8.  If  the  production,  use,  or  conversion  of 
geothermal  steam  is  susceptible  of  producing  a  valu- 
able byproduct  or  byproducts,  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire substantial  beneficial  production  or  use  thereof 
unless,  in  individual  circumstances,  he  modifies  or 
waives  this  requirement  in  the  interest  of  conserva- 
tion of  natural  resources  or  for  other  reasons  satisfac- 
tory to  him.  However,  the  production  or  use  of  such 
byproducts  shall  be  subject  to  the  rights  of  the  holders 
of  preexisting  leases,  claims,  or  permits  covering  the 
same  land  or  the  same  minerals,  if  any. 

Sec.  9.  The  holder  of  any  geothermal  lease  at  any 
time  may  make  and  file  in  the  appropriate  land  office 
a  written  relinquishment  of  all  rights  under  such  lease 
or  of  any  legal  subdivision  of  the  area  covered  by  such 
lease.  Such  relinquishment  shall  be  effective  as  of  the 
date  of  its  filing.  Thereupon  the  lessee  shall  be  re- 
leased of  all  obligations  thereafter  accruing  under 
said  lease  with  respect  to  the  lands  relinquished,  but 
no  such  relinquishment  shall  release  such  lessee,  or  his 
surety  or  bond,  from  any  liability  for  breach  of  any 
obligation  of  the  lease,   other  than  an  obligation  to 
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drill,  accrued  at  the  date  of  the  relinquishment,  or 
from  the  continued  obligation,  in  accordance  with  the 
applicable  lease  terms  and  regulations,  (1)  to  make 
payment  of  all  accrued  rentals  and  royalties,  (2)  to 
place  all  wells  on  the  relinquished  lands  in  condition 
for  suspension  or  abandonment,  and  (3)  to  protect 
or  restore  the  surface  and  surface  resources. 

Sec.  10.  The  Secretary,  upon  application  by  the 
lessee,  may  suspend  operations  and  production  on  a 
producing  lease  and  he  may,  on  his  own  motion,  in 
the  interest  of  conservation  suspend  operations  on 
any  lease,  but  in  either  case  he  may  extend  the  lease 
term  for  the  period  of  any  suspension. 

Sec.  11.  Leases  may  be  terminated  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  any  violation  of  the  regulations  or  lease  terms 
after  thirty  days'  notice,  but  the  lessee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  hearing  on  the  matter  if  request  for  the 
hearing  is  made  to  the  Secretary  within  the  thirty- 
day  period  after  notice. 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  may  waive,  suspend,  or  re- 
duce the  rental  or  minimum  royalty  for  any  lease  or 
portion  thereof  in  the  interests  of  conservation  and  to 
encourage  the  greatest  ultimate  recovery  of  geother- 
mal  resources,  if  he  determiners  that  this  is  necessary 
to  promote  development  or  that  the  lease  cannot  be 
successfully  operated  vmder  the  lease  terms. 

Sec.  13.  Subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  this 
Act,  a  lessee  shall  be  entitled  to  use  so  much  of  the 
surface  of  the  land  covered  by  his  geothermal  lease 
as  may  be  found  by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  for 
the  production  and  conservation  of  geothermal  re- 
sources. 

Sec.  14.  (a)  Geothermal  leases  for  lands  with- 
drawn or  acquired  in  aid  of  functions  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  may  be  issued  only  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
to  insure  adequate  utilization  of  the  lands  for  the 
purposes  for  which  they  were  withdrawn  or  acquired. 

(b)  Geothermal  leases  for  lands  withdrawn  or  ac- 
quired in  aid  of  functions  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture may  be  issued  only  with  the  consent  of,  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed by,  the  head  of  that  Department  to  insure  ade- 
quate utilization  of  the  lands  for  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  withdrawn  or  acquired. 

(e)  Geothermal  leases  shall  not  be  issued  for  lands 
administered  in  accordance  with  (1)  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended  or  supple- 
mented, (2)  for  lands  in  a  fish  hatchery  administered 
by  the  Secretary,  wildlife  refuge,  wildlife  range,  game 
range,  wildlife  management  area,  waterfowl  produc- 
tion area,  or  for  lands  acquired  or  reserved  for  the 
protection  and  conservation  of  fish  and  wildlife  that 
are  threatened  with  extinction,  or  (3)  for  Indian- 
o^\^led  trust  or  restricted  lands. 

Sec.  15.  Leases  under  this  Act  may  be  issued  only 
to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  associations  of  such 
citizens,  corporations  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  of  any  State  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  governmental  units,  including,  without  limita- 
tion, municipalities. 


Sec.  16.  Administration  of  this  Act  shall  be  under 
the  principals  of  multiple  use  of  lands  and  resources, 
and  geothermal  leases  shall,  insofar  as  possible,  allow 
for  coexistence  of  other  leases  of  the  same  lands  for 
deposits  of  minerals  under  the  laws  applicable  to  them 
and  for  other  uses  of  the  areas  covered  by  them.  Oper- 
ations under  such  other  leases  or  for  such  other  uses, 
liowever,  shall  not  unreasonably  interfere  with  or  en- 
danger operations  under  any  lease  issued  pursuant  to 
this  Act,  nor  shall  operations  under  leases  so  issued 
unreasonably  interfere  with  or  endanger  operations 
under  any  lease,  license,  claim,  or  permit  issued  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  any  other  Act. 

Sec.  17.  For  the  purpose  of  properly  conserving 
the  natural  resources  of  any  geothermal  pool,  field,  or 
like  area,  or  any  part  thereof,  lessees  thereof  and  their 
representatives  may  unite  with  each  other,  or  jointly 
or  separately  with  others,  in  collectively  adopting  and 
operating  under  a  cooperative  or  unit  plan  of  develop- 
ment or  operation  of  such  pool,  field,  or  like  area,  or 
any  part  thereof,  whenever  this  is  determined  and  cer- 
tified by  the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  or  advisable 
in  the  public  interest.  The  Secretary  may  in  his  dis- 
cretion and  with  the  consent  of  the  holders  of  leases 
involved,  establish,  alter,  change,  revoke,  and  make 
such  regulations  with  reference  to  such  leases  in  con- 
nection with  the  institution  and  operation  of  any  such 
cooperative  or  unit  plan  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
proper  to  secure  reasonable  protection  of  the  public 
interest.  He  may  include  in  geothermal  leases  a  provi- 
sion requiring  the  lessee  to  operate  under  such  a  rea- 
sonable cooperative  or  unit  plan,  and  he  may  pre- 
scribe such  a  plan  under  Avhich  such  lessee  shall  oper- 
ate, which  shall  adequately  protect  the  rights  of  all 
parties  in  interest,  including  the  United  States.  Any 
such  plan  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary-,  pro- 
vide for  vesting  in  the  Secretary  or  any  other  person, 
committee,  or  Federal  or  State  agency  designated 
therein,  authority  to  alter  or  modify  from  time  to  time 
the  rate  of  prospecting  and  development  and  the 
quantity  and  rate  of  production  under  such  plan.  All 
leases  operated  under  any  such  plan  approved  or  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  shall  be  excepted  in  deter- 
mining holdings  or  control  for  the  purposes  of  section 
7  of  this  Act. 

AVhen  separate  tracts  cannot  be  independently  de- 
veloped and  operated  in  conformity  with  an  estab- 
lished well-spacing  or  development  jirogram,  any 
lease,  or  a  portion  thereof,  may  be  pooled  with  other 
lands,  whether  or  not  owned  by  the  United  States, 
under  a  communitization  or  drilling  agreement  pro- 
viding for  an  apportionment  of  production  or  royal- 
ties among  the  separate  tracts  of  land  comprising  the 
drilling  or  spacing  unit  when  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  operations  or 
production  pursuant  to  such  an  agreement  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  operations  or  production  as  to  each  lease 
committed  thereto. 

The  Secretary  is  hereby  authorized,  on  such  condi- 
tions as  he  may  prescribe,  to  approve  operating,  drill- 
ing, or  development  contracts  made  by  one  or  more 
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lessees  of  geothermal  leases,  with  one  or  more  persons, 
associations,  or  corporations  whenever,  in  his  discre- 
tion, the  conservation  of  natural  products  or  the  pub- 
lie  convenience  or  necessity  may  require  or  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  States  may  be  best  served  thereby. 
All  leases  operated  under  such  approved  operating, 
drilling,  or  development  contracts,  and  interests 
thereunder,  shall  be  excepted  in  determining  holdings 
or  control  under  section  7  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  18.  Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  other 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  shall  furnish  him 
with  any  relevant  data  then  in  their  possession  or 
knowledge  concerning  or  having  bearing  upon  fair 
and  adequate  charges  to  be  made  for  geothermal 
steam  produced  or  to  be  produced  for  conversion  to 
electric  power  or  other  purposes.  Data  given  to  any 
department  or  agency  as  confidential  under  law  .shall 
not  be  furnished  in  any  fashion  which  identifies  or 
tends  to  identify  the  business  entity  whose  activities 
are  the  subject  of  such  data  or  the  person  or  persons 
who  furnish  such  information. 

Sec.  19.  All  moneys  received  under  this  Act  from 
public  lands  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
shall  be  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  moneys  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  public  lands.  Moneys  received 
under  this  Act  from  other  lands  .shall  be  disposed  of  in 
the  same  manner  as  other  receipts  from  such  lands. 

Sec.  20.  (a)  Within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall 
cause  to  be  published  in  the  Federal  Register  a  deter- 
mination of  all  lands  which  were  included  within  any 
known  geothermal  resources  area  on  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act.  He  shall  likewise  publi.sh  in  the  Federal 
Register  from  time  to  time  his  determination  of  other 
known  geothermal  resources  areas  specifying  in  each 
case  the  date  the  lands  were  included  in  such  area. 

(b)  Geothermal  resources  in  lands  the  surface  of 
which  has  passed  from  Federal  ownership  but  in 
which  the  minerals  have  been  reserved  to  the  United 
States  shall  not  be  developed  or  produced  except  un- 
der geothermal  leases  made  pursuant  to  this  Act.  If 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  that  such  develop- 
ment is  imminent,  or  that  production  from  a  well 
heretofore  drilled  on  such  lands  is  imminent,  he  shall 
so  report  to  the  Attorney  General,  and  the  Attorney 
General  is  authorized  and  directed  to  institute  an  ap- 
propriate proceeding  in  the  United  States  district 
court  of  the  district  in  Avhich  such  lands  are  located, 
to  quiet  the  title  of  the  United  States  in  such  re- 
sources, and  if  the  court  determines  that  the  reserva- 
tion of  minerals  to  the  United  States  in  the  lands  in- 
volved included  the  geothermal  resources,  to  enjoin 
their  production  otherwise  than  under  the  terms  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  upon  an  authoritative  judi- 
cial determination  that  Federal  mineral  reservation 
does  not  include  geothermal  steam  and  associated  geo- 
thermal resources  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  report  and  of  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
stitute proceedings,  as  hereinbefore  set  forth,  shall 
cease. 

Sec.  21.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  constitute  an 
express  or  implied  claim  or  denial  on  the  part  of  the 


Federal  Government  as  to  its  exemption  from  State 
water  laws. 

Sec.  22.  Rights  to  develop  and  utilize  geothermal 
steam  and  associated  geothermal  resources  underlying 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  may  be  acquired 
solely  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  23.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  may  deem  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such  regulations  may 
include,  without  limitation,  provisions  for  (a)  the 
prevention  of  waste,  (b)  development  and  conserva- 
tion of  geothermal  and  other  natural  resources,  (c) 
the  protection  of  the  public  interest,  (d)  assignment, 
segregation,  extension  of  terms,  relinquishment  of 
leases,  development  contracts,  unitization,  pooling, 
and  drilling  agreements,  (e)  compensatory  royalty 
agreements,  suspension  of  operations  or  production, 
and  suspension  or  reduction  of  rentals  or  royalties, 
(f)  the  filing  of  surety  bonds  to  assure  compliance 
with  the  terms  of  the  lease  and  to  protect  surface  use 
and  resources,  (g)  use  of  the  surface  by  a  lessee  of  the 
lands  embraced  in  his  lease,  and  (h)  the  maintenance 
by  the  lessee  of  an  active  development  program. 


ROYALTY  PROVISIONS  ESTABLISHED  BY 
THE  STATE  LANDS  COMMISSION 

"Upon  establishing  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
mission that  commercially  valuable  geothermal  en- 
ergy, mineral  waters,  or  mineral  deposits  other  than 
oil  and  gas,  have  been  discovered  within  the  limits 
of  this  Prospecting  Permit,  Permittee  shall  be  en- 
titled to  a  lease  for  a  portion  of  the  land  covered  by 
this  Prospecting  Permit  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Division  6  of  the  Public  Resources  Code. 
Any  such  lease  so  issued  shall  be  in  the  form  pre- 
scribed by  the  Commission  and  shall  be  subject  to  and 
contain,  among  others,  the  following  conditions : 

A.  That  Permittee  shall  pay  to  the  State  a  royalty 
upon  any  and  all  geothermal  energy,  mineral  waters 
or  minerals  produced  thereunder  and  extracted  from 
said  leased  premises  to  be  determined  as  follows : 

1.  Under  any  Prospecting  Permit  issued,  20  percent 
of  the  gross  value  of  any  materials,  geothermal  energy 
and  mineral  waters  secured  by  Permittee  from  the 
lands  embraced  within  the  Permit  and  sold  or  other- 
wise disposed  of  or  held  by  Permittee  for  sale  or 
other  disposition. 

2.  Under  any  preferential  lease  issued  upon  the  dis- 
covery of  geothermal  energy,  valuable  deposits  of  min- 
erals or  mineral  water,  the  lessee  shall  pay  annually 
in  advance  a  rental  of  $1.00  per  acre  and  a  royalty  to 
be  determined  as  follows  : 

(a)  Upon  any  and  all  minerals  produced  and  ex- 
tracted and  sold  from  said  premises: 

(1)  For  gold,  silver,  other  precious  minerals  and 
radioactive  minerals 

R  =  3.00  -f  0.01  (C  —  20.00)2 

(2)  For  nonprecious  metallic  minerals 
R  =  3.00 -f  0.37  (C- 60.00) 

(3)  For  nonmetallic  minerals 
R  =  0.40 +  0.05  (C  — 8.00) 
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Where  R  =  royalty  in  dollars  and  cents  per  ton  of 
mineral  ore  or  mineral  salts  containing 
the  aforesaid  minerals 
C  =  weighted  average  of  gross  sales  price  of 
mineral  sold  determined  on  a  quarterly 
basis  during  the  first  year  in  which  sales 
occur.  Thereafter,  the  weighted  average 
determined  by  gross  sales  price  of  min- 
eral sold  during  the  previous  year  in 
which  sales  occur. 

The  minimum  royalty  under  any  lease  issued  pursu- 
ant to  this  Permit  shall  be  : 

(1)  For  mineral  ore  or  mineral  salts  containing 
gold,  silver,  other  precious  minerals,  and  radioactive 
minerals  :  $3.00  per  ton. 

(2)  For  mineral  ore  or  mineral  salts  containing 
nonprecious  metallic  minerals :  $3.00  per  ton. 

(3)  For  mineral  ore  or  mineral  salts  containing 
nonmetallic  minerals:  $0.40  per  ton. 

The  maximum  royalty  for  gold,  silver,  other  precious 
minerals,  and  radioactive  minerals  shall  not  exceed 
50  percent  of  the  average  gross  sales  price  of  the 
mineral.  The  maximum  royalty  for  all  nonprecious 
metallic  and  nonmetallic  minerals  shall  not  exceed  25 
percent  of  the  average  gross  sales  price  of  the  mineral. 
(b)  Upon  all  energy  and  salable  water  produced 
from  mineral  waters  extracted  from  said  lease  prem- 
ises: 


(1)  A  fixed  minimum  payment  of  12^  percent  of 
the  gross  sales  value  of  all  energy  and  water  pro- 
duced. "Gross  sales  value"  shall  be  determined  by 
multiplying  the  contract  sales  price  of  energy  and 
water  by  the  quantity  produced. 

(2)  An  additional  sum  of  33^  percent  of  the  net 
profit  derived  from  all  the  operations  on  state  lands 
less  the  minimum  payment.  "Development  and  oper- 
ating costs"  to  be  allowed  in  determining  net  profit 
for  the  purposes  of  this  lease  shall  include  only  the 
ordinary  and  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  the  les- 
see which  are  properly  allocable  in  accordance  with 
generally  accepted  accounting  principles  to  the  cost 
of  production  of  energy,  and  water  from  the  lease 
premises,  including  development  costs  of  steam  wells. 

(c)  Upon  all  carbon  dioxide  and  other  nonhydro- 
carbon  gases  extracted  and  saved  under  this  lease,  a 
payment  of  16f  %  of  the  current  market  price  at  the 
well  and  of  any  premium  or  bonus  paid  on  all  non- 
hydrocarbon  production  produced  or  sold  from  the 
leased  lands. 

B.  That  the  amount  upon  which  said  royalty  shall 
be  fixed  shall  not  be  less  than  the  reasonable  market 
value  as  fixed  by  the  Commission  of  any  and  all  min- 
erals secured  from  the  land  covered  by  such  lease  and 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  received  from  the 
sale  or  other  disposition  of  such  mineral  or  min- 
erals. ..." 
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THERMAL  SPRINGS  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Reference:   Geological  Survey  Professional   Paper  492 


No.  on 

Temperature 

Flow  (gallons 

figure 

Name  or  location 

of  water  (°F) 

per  minute) 

Associated  rocks 

1 

Sec.  29,  T.  15  N.,  R.  8  E.,  14  miles  southeast  of  Happy  Camp 

90 

2 

Granite 

2 

Klamath  Hot  Springs  (Shovel  Creek  Springs),  20  miles  northeast 
of  Ager 

100-152 

25 

Faulted  lava  (Pliocene) 

2A 

4 . 5  miles  northeast  of  Ager 

65-75 

6 

Lava  overlying  Cretaceous  strata 
Lava  (Tertiary) 

3 

Near  top  of  Mount  Shasta,  11  miles  northeast  of  Sission 

150 

5 

3A 

North  of  Big  Glass  Mountain 

191 

70 

80 

80-92 

Altered  volcanic  ash 

4 

Pothole  Spring,  35  miles  northwest  of  Alturas 

10 
700 

Lava  (Tertiary) 
do 

5 

Near  Rattlesnake  Creek,  9  miles  west  to  Alturas 

6 

Essex  Springs,  in  sec.  10,  T.  42  N.,  R.  11  E 

do 

7 

Warm  Spring  Valley,  15  miles  west  of  Alturas 

81 
204 

275 
325 

do 

8 

Kelly's  Hot  Spring.'in  sec.  29,  T.  42  N.,  R.  10  E.,  4  miles  north- 

Alluvium near  faulted  lava 

east  of  Canby 

9 

Near  Canyon  Creek,  15  miles  southwest  of  Alturas 

80 

100 

Faulted (.')  lava 

10 

1 . 5  miles  southeast  of  Alturas 

72 
127;  170 

1 
225 

Alluvium  overlying  lava 
Basalt 

11 

Little  Hot  Spring  Valley,  25  miles  northwest  of  Bieber 

12 

Near  Bidwell  Creek,  1  mile  northwest  of  Fort  Bidwell 

97-108 
70 

75 
1,000 

Faulted  lava 

13 

Boyd  Spring,  on  east  side  of  Upper  Lake,  12  miles  southeast  of 

Alluvium 

Fort  Bidwell 

14 

Near  southwest  side  of  Upper  Lake,  4  miles  north  of  Lake  City.. 

120-207 

100 

do 

15 

Near  south  end  of  Upper  Lake,  12  miles  northeast  of  Cedarville.. 

170-182 

80 

Faulted    Cretaceous    strata    near 
andesite  dike 

16 

Sec.  12,  T.  43  N.,  R.  18  E.,  near  north  end  of  Middle  Lake,  12 
miles  northeast  of  Cedarville 

140-149 

225 

Alluvium  near  faulted  lava 

17 

Leonard  Springs,  in  sec.  7,  T.  43  N.,  R.  17  E.,  11  miles  northeast 
of  Cedarville 

150 

50 

do 

18 

Sec.  1,  T.  42  N.,  R.  16  E.,  and  sec.  6,  T.  42  N.,  R.  17  E.,  5  miles 
east-northeast  of  Cedarville 

130 

500 

do 

18A 

Cedar  Plunge,  5  miles  northeast  of  Cedarville 

180;  208 
120 

115 
200 

do 

19 

Benmac  Hot  Springs,  in  sec.  18,  T.  42  N.,  R.  17  E.,  5  miles  east 

do 

of  Cedarville 

20 

Menlo  Warm  Springs,  in  sec.  7,  T.  39  N.,  R.  17  E.,  5  miles  south- 
southeast  of  Eagleville 

117-125 

425 

do 

21 

Near  southwest  side  of  Lower  Lake,  8  miles  south-southeast  of 
Eagleville 

120 

100 

Faulted  lava 

22 

Bare  Ranch,  12  miles  south-southeast  of  Eagleville 

70 
100 

5 
5 

Alluvium 

23 

Kosk  Creek,  65  miles  northeast  of  Redding 

Porphyritic  quartz  diorite  dike  in 
sedimentary  strata 

24 

Big  Bend  Hot  Springs,  in  sec.  36,  T.  37  N.,  R.  1  W . 

100-180 
120-150 

90 

3 

do 

25 

Upper  Mill  Creek,  1  mile  northwest  of  Tophet  Hot  Springs  (No. 

26). 
Tophet    (Soupan,    Supan)    Hot   Springs,   on   southwest   side   of 

Lava  (Tertiary) 

26 

175  to  boiling 

5 

do 

Lassen  Peak,  53  miles  northeast  of  Red  BluflF 

27 

Bumpass  Hot  Springs,  on  south  side  of  Lassen  Peak,  60  miles 
northeast  of  Red  BluflF 

Boiling 

100 

do 

28 

Bassett  Hot  Springs,  2.5  miles  east-northeast  of  Bieber 

173 

175 

TuflFaceous    sandstone    (late   Ter- 
tiary) 

29 

Stonebreaker  Hot  Springs,  6  miles  east-southeast  of  Bieber 

110-165 

125 

do 

29A 

Tipton  Springs .. 

70 

925 

Basalt  (Tertiary) 
Faulted(.')  alluvium 

30 

Shaflfer  (Branbecks)  Hot  Springs,  near  north  shore  of  Honey 

160-204 

250 

Lake 

31 

Amedee  Hot  Springs,  near  Amedee  railroad  station 

178-204 

86 

90-200 

150-205 

700 

525 

85 

50 

do 

32 

Highrock  Spring,  10  miles  east-southeast  of  Amedee 

Basalt  (Tertiary) 

33 

Morgan  Hot  Springs,  53  miles  northeast  of  Red  BluflF 

do 

34 

Devil's  Kitchen,  1.5  miles  west  of  Drake  Hot  Springs  (No.  36).. 

Basalt  (Tertiary) 

35 

Hot  Spring  Valley,  0.5  mile  west  of  Drake  Hot  Springs  (No.  36). 

83 

8 

do 

36 

Drake  Hot  Springs,  6  miles  southeast  of  Lassen  Peak  and  70 
miles  northeast  of  Red  BluflF 

123-148 

20 

do 

37 

Boiling  Spring   (Tartarus)   Lake,    1    mile  south  of  Drake  Hot 
Hot  Springs  (No.  36) 

170-190 

Intermittent 

do 

38 

Terminal  Geyser,  3.5   miles  southeast  of  Drake  Hot  Springs 
(No.  36)  _ 

120-205 

8 

do 

39 

Kruger  Springs,  1  mile  east  of  Greenville 

90-106 

8 

Alluvium  overlying  faulted  granite 

40 

Sec.  13,  T.  25  N.,  R.  8  E.,  2  miles  northeast  of  Twain 

94 

20 

Slate  (Carboniferous) 

41 

Sec.  14,  T.  25  N.,  R.  8  E.,  on  Indian  Creek,  1  mile  east  of  Twain. 

80-98 

35 

do 

41A 

Marble  Hot  Wells,  5  miles  south-southeast  of  Beckwourth 

125-161 

350 

42 

McLear  Sulphur  Springs,  5  miles  southwest  of  Beckwourth 

86 

140 

Lake  Beds  (Pleistocene) 

43 

Campbell   (Upper  Soda,  Freys)  Hot  Springs,  2  miles  south  of 
Sierraville 

65-111 

80 

Faulted  andesite 

44 

Brockway    (Carnelian)    Hot   Springs,   on   north   shore  of   Lake 
Tahoe  and  13  miles  southeast  of  Truckee 

120-140 

150 

Andesite  overlying  faulted  grano- 
diorlte 

44A 

Wentworth    Springs 

60-75 

Small 

Granite-slate  contact 

45 

Orrs  Hot  Springs,  16  miles  northwest  of  Ukiah 

63-104 

25 

Franciscan     Formation     (Jurassic 
and  Cretaceous) 
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Name  or  location 


0.5  mile  north  of  Laytonville 

Tuscan  (Lick)  Springs 

Vichy  Springs,  3  miles  northeast  of  Ukiah. 


Point  Arena  Hot  Springs,  15  miles  southeast  of  Point  Arena. 
Crabtree  Springs,  38  miles  north-northeast  of  Lakeport 


Fouts  Springs- 


Sec.  35,  T.  16  N.,  R.  8  W.,  2  miles  northwest  of  Bartlett  (cold) 
Springs 

Newman  (Soap  Creek)  Springs,  45  miles  west  of  Williams 

Complexion  Springs,  28  miles  west  of  Williams 

Chalk  Mountain 

Highland  Springs,  6  miles  soutwest  of  Kelseyville 


England  (Elliott)  Springs,  8  miles  south-southwest  of  Kelsey- 
ville 

Carlsbad  Springs,  5  miles  south  of  Kelseyville 

Kelseyville 

Soda  Bay  Springs,  at  base  of  Mount  Konocti 

Near  southwest  shore  of  Clear  Lake,  10  miles  east  of  Kelseyville. 
Sulphur  Bank  (Hot  Bolata)  Hot  Springs,  10  miles  north-north- 
west of  Lower  Lake 
Howard  Springs,  28  miles  north-northwest  of  Calistoga 


Seigler  Springs,  30  miles  north-northwest  of  Calistoga 

Gordon  Hot  Spring,  28  mile's  north-northwest  of  Calistoga 

Spiers  (Copsey)  Springs,  24  miles  north-northwest  of  Calistoga. 

Castle  (Mills)  Hot  Springs,  25  miles  north-northwest  of  Cali- 
stoga 
Anderson  Springs,  22  miles  north-northwest  of  Calistoga 


Harbin  Springs,  20  miles  north-northwest  of  Calistoga 

Deadshot  Springs,  28  miles  west-southwest  of  Williams 

Blancks  Hot  Springs,  27  miles  southwest  of  Williams 

Jones  Hot  Springs,  26.5  miles  southwest  of  Williams 

Manzanita  Quicksilver  Mine 

Wilbur  (Simmons)  Hot  Springs,  26  miles  southwest  of  Williams. 

Elgin  Quicksilver  Mine,  30  miles  west-southwest  of  Williams 

Hoods   (Fairmount)   Hot  Springs,    15   miles  west-northwest  of 
Cloverdale 

Skagg's  Hot  Springs,  9  miles  west-southwest  of  Geyserville 

The  Geysers,  18  miles  east-southeast  of  Cloverdale 


Sulphur  Creek,  21  miles  southeast  of  Cloverdale 

Litle  Geysers,  22  miles  east,  southeast  of  Cloverdale 

Mark  West  Warm  Springs,  7  miles  northeast  of  Fulton 

Los  Guilicos  Warm  Springs,  3.5  miles  southwest  of  Glen  Ellen. 

McEwan  Ranch,  3  miles  southwest  of  Kenwood 

Eldridge  State  Home,  6  miles  north-northwest  of  Sonoma 

Ohms  and  Boyes  Hot  Springs,  2  miles  northwest  of  Sonoma 

Fetters  Hot  Springs,  2.75  miles  northwest  of  Sonoma 

Agua    Caliente    (Aqua    Rica)    Springs,    3    miles    northwest   of 

Sonoma 

Aetna  Springs,  17  miles  north  of  St.  Helena 

Calistoga  Hot  Springs,  225  yds.  east  of  depot 

St.   Helena  White  Sulphur  Springs,   2   miles  southwest  of  St. 

Helena 
Napa  Rock  (Priest)  Soda  Springs,  15  miles  east-northeast  of  St. 

Helena 
Phillips  Soda  Springs 


Rocky  Point  Spring,  6  miles  northeast  of  Point  Bonita. 


Sulphur  Springs,  2  miles  northeast  of  Walnut  Creek  (town). 
Byron  Hot  Springs,  2  miles  south  of  Byron 


Temperature 
of  water  (°F) 


70 

86 

50-90 

110-112 
68-105 

60-75 

90 

70-92 

74 

67-70 

52-82 

56-76 

66-76 
78 

80-87 
70-100 
83-120 

48-110 

58-126 

92 

78;  84 

65;  164 

63-145 

90-120 

65-79 

120 

125 

110-142 

65-140 

140-153 
100 

120-135 

140  to  boiling 

120 

110-160 

60-82 

78;  82 

80 

72 

114-118 

100 

97-115 

63-92 

126-173 

69-90 

79 

68;  76 

100 

75-81 
72-120 


Flow  (gallons 
per  minute) 


200 
50 
30 

4.5 
15 

20 

S 

25 
1 
3 

20 

8 

4 

10 

400 

5 


135 

35 

5 

15 


10 
11 

4 
2 
4 

35 

25 

5 


15 


30-50 

5 
8 

30 

5 

50 

10 


10 

20 
8 
6 

15 

10 

5 

5 
15 


Associated  rocks 


do 

do 
Sandstone     (Franciscan 

tion)  near  lava 
Basalt  (Tertiary) 
Sandstone     (Franciscan 


tion) 
Serpentine 
tion) 
do 


:'orma- 


Forma- 


(Franciscan     Forma- 


do 

do 

Altered  lava 

Serpentine     (Franciscan     Forma- 
tion) 
Sandstone     (Franciscan     Forma- 
tion) 
do 

Lava  (Quaternary) 

Andesite  (Tertiary) 

Basalt  near  faulted  Lower  Cre- 
taceous strata 

Sandstone  and  serpentine  (Fran- 
ciscan Formation) 

Serpentine  (Franciscan  Forma- 
tion) 

Lava  overlying  sandstone  (Fran- 
ciscan Formation) 

Serpentine  (Franciscan  Forma- 
tion) 

Schist   (Franciscan   Formation) 

Lava  and  schist  (Franciscan  For- 
mation) 

Schist  (Franciscan  Formation) 

Serpentine  (Franciscan  Formation) 

Sandstone  (Franciscan  Formation) 

Serpentine  (Franciscan  Formation) 
do 

Serpentine  and  sandstone   (Fran- 
ciscan Formation) 
do 

Fractured  sedimentary  strata 
(Franciscan  Formation)  near 
schist 

Fractured  sedimentary  strata 
(Franciscan  Formation) 

Fractured    sedimentary    strata 
(Franciscan  Formation) 
do 
do 

Lava  and  tuff  (Pliocene) 

Franciscan  Formation 

Lava  and  tuff  (Pliocene) 

Alluvium  overlying  lava 

Lava  and  pre-Tertiary  sedimentary 
strata 


Franciscan  Formation 

Faulted  tuff  (Pliocene?) 

Sandstone  (Franciscan  Forma- 
tion) 

Altered  sandstone  and  shale  (Fran- 
ciscan Formation) 

Serpentine  (Franciscan  Forma- 
tion) 

Sandstone  (Franciscan  Forma- 
tion) 

Faulted  sandstone  (Tertiary) 

Sedimentary  strata  (upper  Mio- 
cene) 
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No.  on 

Temperature 

Flow  (gallons 

figure 

Name  or  location 

of  water  (°F) 

per  minute) 

Associated  rocks 

87 

Warm  Springs,  2  miles  northeast  of  Warm  Springs  (town) 

85-90 

15 

Faulted  sedimentary  strata  (Ter- 
tiary) 

88 

Alum  Rock  Park  Springs,  7  miles  northwest  of  San  Jose 

62-87 

15 

Folded   sedimentary   strata    (Ter- 
tiary) 

89 

Gilroy  Hot  Spring,  14  miles  northeast  of  Gilroy 

110 

15 

Faulted(.')   Franciscan   Formation 

89A 

San  Benito  Mineral  Well,  4  miles  southeast  of  Hollister 

North  Fork  of  Little  Sur  River,  30  miles   (by   road)   south  of 
Monterey 

75 
103;  114 

90 

Faulted  granite 

91 

Tassajara  Hot  Springs,  in  sec.  32,  T.  19  S.,  R.  4  E 

100-140 
65-111 

100 
10 

Gneiss  and  granite 
Sandstone  (Miocene) 

92 

Paraiso  Hot  Springs,  8  miles  south-southwest  of  Soledad 

93 

Slate's  Hot  Springs,  in  sec.  9,  T.  21  S.,  R.  3  E 

100-121 

50 

Sedimentary   strata    (Upper   Cre- 
taceous) 

94 

Dolan's  Hot  Springs,  7  miles  from  Slate's  Hot  Springs 

100 

5 

do 

95 

Paso  de  Robles  Mud  Bath  Springs,  2 .  5  miles  north  of  Paso  Robles 

55-118 

100 

Sedimentary  strata    (Pliocene) 

96 

Paso  de  Robles  Plot  Springs,  in  southwest  part  of  Paso  Robles,. 

105 

1,700 

do 

97 

Santa  Ysabel  Springs,  4  miles  southeast  of  Paso  Robles 

94 

74 

ISO 

3 

do 

98 

Cameta  Warm  Spring,  30  miles  southeast  of  Paso  Robles 

Faulted  gravel  (Quaternary) 

98A 

San  Luis  (Sycamore)  Hot  Spring,  8  miles  south-southwest  of 
San  Luis  Obispo 

107 

50 

99 

Pecho  Warm  Springs,  15  miles  southwest  of  San  Luis  Obispo 

72;  95 

17 

Folded  shale  (Miocene) 

100 

Newsom's  Arroyo  Grande  Warm   Springs,   2.5    miles   east  of 
Arroyo  Grande 

98 

15 

Fractured    siliceous    shale     (Mio- 
cene) 

101 

Las  Cruces  Hot  Springs,  4  miles  north  of  Gaviota  station 

67-97 

SO 

Sandstone     (Miocene)     faulteii(.0 
against  upper  Eocene  strata 

102 

San  Marcos  (Mountain  Glen,  Cuyama)  Hot  Springs,  20  miles 
northwest  of  Santa  Barbara 

89-108 

45 

Faulted    sandstone    (Miocene) 

103 

Montecito  (Santa  Barbara)  Hot  Springs,  6  miles  northeast  of 
Santa  Barbara 

111-118 

50 

Sandstone  (upper  Eocene) 

104 

Sec.  4,  T.  5  N.,  R.  25  W.,  1  mile  east  of  Mono  Creek  and  12  miles 
northeast  of  Santa  Barbara 

90 

15 

Shale  (upper  Eocene) 

105 

Sec.  1,  T.  5  N.,  R.  25  W.,  4  miles  north  of  Santa  Ynez  River  and 
15  miles  northeast  of  Santa  Barbara 

90 

10 

do 

106 

Vicker's  Hot  Springs,  in  Matilija  Canyon,  9  miles  northwest  of 
Nordhoff 

118 

5 

Faulted(.'')     sandstone    (upper  Eo- 
cene) 

107 

Stingley's  Hot  Springs,  8.5  miles  northwest  of  NordhoflF 

76;  100 

4 

do 

108 

Matilija  Hot  Springs,  6  miles  northwest  of  NordhofT 

65-116 

45 

Sandstone   and   shale    (upper   Eo- 
cene) 
do 

109 

Wheeler's  Hot  Springs,  7.5  miles  north-northwest  of  Nordhoff. 

62-102 

40 

110 

Willett  Hot  Spring,  in  sec.  31,  T.  6  N.,  R.  20  W.,  24  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Fillmore 

120 

50 

do 

111 

Sespe  Hot  Springs,  in  sec.  21,  T.  6  N.,  R.  20  W.,  22  miles  north- 
northwest  of  Fillmore 

97-191 

125 

Faulted  granite 

112 

Elizabeth   Lake  Canyon,    13    miles  north-northeast  of  Castaic 
station 

100 

5 

do 

112A 

Encino  Ranch  (Seminole)  Hot  Springs 

85 
80 

5 

Shale  (Miocene) 

112B 

Radium  Sulphur  Spring,  in  northwestern  part  of  Los  Angeles 

Bimini  Hot  Spring,  in  northern  part  of  Los  Angeles 

112C 

104 
128-146 

75 

ioo"" 

100 

1 

113 

Grover's  Hot  Springs,  4  miles  west  of  Markleeville 

Faulted  granite 

113A 

Valley  Springs 

Miocene(?)    strata    near    contact 

•               —     ..-.-.      ^                          -w       ^         -         *                          ^^                                                                                                             ..                              .-          —           _^__           __           „.^^^^^__          .—           „          -_..-^           —           ^^^__           —          ^^^^^..^^ 

with  Upper  Jurassic  strata 

114 

Fales'  Hot  Springs,  in  sec.  24,  T.  6  N.,  R.  23  E.,  13  miles  north- 
west of  Bridgeport 

97-141 

300 

Lava  near  granite 

115 

Buckeye  Hot  Spring,  in  sec.  3,  T.  4  N.,  R.  24  E.,  5 . 5  miles  west- 
southwest  of  Bridgeport 

140 

25 

Faulted  granite 

116 

Sec.  27,  T.  5  N.,  R.  25  E.,  1.5  miles  southeast  of  Bridgeport 

121-148 

10 

Fissured  andesite 

117 

1 . 5  miles  south-southeast  of  Bridgeport 

70-105 

25 

do 

118 

Warm  Springs  Flat,  5  miles  southeast  of  Bridgeport 

100 

S 

Lava  (Tertiary) 

119 

i                C                           '                                                                                                   ••^j.'^j-*—   —   —   —  —  ______ 

Sec.  20,  T.  4  N.,  R.  26  E.,  near  Mormon  Creek,  7  miles  southeast 
of  Bridgeport 

100 

5 

do 

120 

Paoha  Island  in  Mono  Lake 

176 
90 

100 
10 

Lava  (Recent) 

121 

Mono  Basin  Warm  Spring,  on  east  edge  of  Mono  Lake 

do 

122 

Sec.  13,  T.  3  S.,  R.  28  E.,  5  miles  northeast  of  Casa  Diablo  Hot 
Springs  (No.  123) 

170 

5 

Faulted  lava  (Recent) 

123 

Casa  Diablo  Hot  Springs,  in  sec.  32,  T.  3  S.,  R.  28  E.,  on  U.S. 
^  Highway  395 

115-194 

35 

Basalt  (Quaternary) 

124 

Casa  Diablo  Hot  Pool,  in  sec.  35,  T.  3  S.,  R.  28  E.,  3  miles  north- 
east of  Casa  Diablo 

180 

Intermittent 

Faulted (.0  lava  (Quaternary) 

125 

The  Geysers,  in  sec.  30,  T.  3  S.,  R.  29  E 

120-202 

90 

135 

500 
306 
400 

Rhyolite  (Quaternary) 

126 

Whitmore  Warm  Springs,  in  sec.  18,  T.  4  S.,  R.  29  E 

Faulted  lava  (Quaternary) 

127 

Benton  Hot  Springs,  in  sec.  2,  T.  2  S.,  R.  31  E.,  300  yd.  north- 

Granite   near    Tertiary    volcanic 

west  of  Benton  post  office 

tuff 

127A 

Bertrand  Ranch 

70 

100 

Alluvium 

128 

Reds  Meadows  Hot  Springs,  10  miles  southwest  of  Mineral  Park 

90-120 

10 

Granite  near  lava 
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Fish  Creek  Hot  Springs,  in  sec.  9,  T.  S  S.,  R.  27  E.,  at  head  of 

Fish  Valley 
Sec.  16,  T.  7  S.,  R.  27  E.,  on  South  Fork  of  San  Joaquin  River  . 

Blaney  Meadows  Hot  Springs,  in  sec.  10,  T.  8  S.,  R.  28  E 

Mercey  Hot  Springs,  25  miles  south  of  Dos  Palos 


Fresno  Hot  Springs,  on   branch  of  Walthani   Creek,   18   miles 

west  of  Coalinga 
South  Fork  of  the  Middle  Fork  of  Tule  River,  27.5  miles  east- 
northeast  of  Portersville 

Jordan  Hot  Springs,  65  miles  north  of  Kernville 

Monache  Meadows,  14  miles  southwest  of  Olancha 

California  (Deer  Creek)  Hot  Springs 

Keough  Hot  Springs,  8  miles  south  of  Bishop 

Saline  Valley,  10  miles  northeast  of  Saline  Valley  Borax  Mine._ 

Skinner  Ranch 

Staininger  Ranch  (Grapevine)   Springs,  in  Grapevine  Canyon, 

50  miles  northeast  of  Keeler 
Keene  Wonder  Spring,  at  west  base  of  Funeral  Range.  Nevares 
and  Texas  springs  are  farther  south 

14  miles  southeast  of  Haiwec 

Devil's  Kitchen,  2  miles  northeast  of  Coso  Hot  Springs  (No.  142). 

Coso  Hot  Springs,  20  miles  northeast  of  Little  Lake 

Near  Little  Lake,  18  miles  south  of  Haiwee 

Panamint  Valley,  4  miles  north  of  Ballarat 

Yeoman  Hot  Springs,  in  sec.  1,  T.  21  N.,  R.  7  E.,  5  miles  north- 
east of  Zabriskie 

2  miles  north  of  Tecopa 

Resting  Spring,  5.5  miles  northeast  of  Tecopa 

2  miles  northeast  of  Kernville 

Neills  Hot  Spring  (Agua  Caliente),  7  miles  south-southwest  of 

of  Kernville 
Clear  Creek  (Hobo)  Hot  Springs,  In  sec.  25,  T.  27  S.,  R.  32  E..._ 

Delonegha  Springs,  45  miles  northeast  of  Bakersfield 

Democrat  Springs,  40  miles  northeast  of  Bakersfield 

Williams  Hot  Springs,  16  miles  northeast  of  Caliente 

Saratoga  Springs,  l5  miles  west  of  Sperry  railroad  station 

Paradise  Springs,  25  miles  north  of  Daggett 

Soda  Station  Springs,  in  sec.  14,  T.  12  N.,  R.  8  E 

Newberry  Spring,  in  sec.  32,  T.  9  N.,  R.  3  E.,  600  yd.  south  of 
Newberry  railroad  station 

Tylers  Bath  Springs,  in  Lytic  Canyon,   15  miles  northwest  of 
San  Bernardino 

Sec.  15,  T.  3  N.,  R.  3  W.,  in  Deep  Creek  Canyon,  16  miles  south- 
east of  Victorville 

Sec.  14,  T.  3  N.,  R.  3  W.,  in  Deep  Creek  Canyon,  15  miles  south- 
east of  Victorville 

Harlem  Hot  Spring,  5  miles  north-northeast  of  San  Bernardino. 
f Waterman  Hot  Springs,  6.5  miles  north-northeast  of  San  Ber- 
J      nardino 

1  Arrowhead  Hot  Springs,   7   miles  north-northeast  of  San   Ber- 
I      nardino 

Urbita  Hot  Springs,  1  mile  south  of  San  Bernardino 

Sec.  34,  T.  1  N.,  R.  2  W.,  in  Santa  Ana  Canyon,  12  miles  east- 
northeast  of  San  Bernardino 

Near  Baldwin  Lake,  40  miles  southeast  of  Victorville 

Fairview  Hot  Spring,  7  miles  southwest  of  Santa  Ana 

San  Juan  Capistrano  Hot  Springs,   13   miles  northeast  of  San 
Juan  Capistrano 

Glen  Ivy  (Temescal)  Hot  Spring,   11   miles  south-southeast  of 
Corona 

Wrenden    (Bundys    Elsinore)    Hot    Springs,    225    yd.    north   of 
Elsinore  depot 

Elsinore  Hot  Springs,  50  yd.  north  of  Elsinore  depot 


Temperature 
of  water  (°F) 


Murrieta  Hot  Springs,  4  miles  east-northeast  of  Murrieta. 
Pilares  Hot  Spring,  8  miles  northeast  of  Perris 

Eden  Hot  Springs,  9  miles  southwest  of  Beaumont 

Highland  Springs 


110 

100-112 

100-110 

79-109 

88-97 

77 

95-123 

100 

105-126 

130 

100 

Warm 

75 

80-93 


Flow  (gallons 
per  minute) 


Gilman  (San  Jacinto,  Relief)  Hot  Springs,  6  miles  northwest  of 
San  Jacinto 


5 

25 

40 

6 

20 

25 

75 
2 

50 

825 

5 

10 

30 

30 


Associated  rocks 


150-203 

Small 

Lo  boiling 

Small 

to  boiling 

Small 

80 

1 

80 

1 

80 

100 

108;  109 

225 

80 

260 

98; 113 

4 

131 

115 

119 

20 

104-112 

25 

100-115 

25 

60-100 

20 

82 

125 

85-106.5 

30 

75 

30 

77 

300 

92 

5 

80-100 

5 

80-100 

5 

120 

123 

5 

110-187 

50 

80-106 

250 

90 

3 

88 

5 

96 

15 

121-124 

35 

102 

15 

118 

125 

134-136 

75 

100 

3 

90-110 

30 

112 

(max.) 

83-116 

20 

Granite 

do 

Gneiss 

Fractured  greenstone  near  Fran- 
ciscan Formation 

Faulted  sandstone  and  shale  (Mio- 
cene?) 

Granite 

Gravel  near  lava 
Rhyolite  (Tertiary) 
Faulted  granite 
Faulted(.^)  granite 
Alluvium 

do 
Lake  beds  (Tertiary) 

Tertiary  strata  overlying  Paleozoic 

strata 
Lava  (Tertiary) 
Lava  (Recent) 

Lava  (Recent)  overlying  granite 
Basalt  (Tertiary) 
Alluvium  near  granite 
Alluvium  near  Tertiary  lava 

Faulted  quartzite   (Cambrian) 

do 
Faulted  gneiss 
Faulted  granite  and  gneiss 

Granite 

Fractured  granite 

Faulted  granite 

Fractured  gneiss  and  quartz 

Faulted  intrusive  diorite 

Pegmatite 

Faulted  (.')     limestone     (Pre-cam- 

brian) 
Alluvium  (Quaternary)  near  tuff- 

aceous  lava  (Tertiary) 
Granite 

do 

do 


Fractured  granite  and  gneiss 
do 

Granite 

do 
Alluvium 
Faulted(.^)  granite 

Faulted  granite 

Alluvium 

Quaternary  deposits  near  faulted 
Mesozoic  rocks 

Faulted  granite 

Alluvium  overlying  faulted  bed- 
rock 

Faulted  granite 

Granite  near  San  Andreas  fault 

Alluvium  overlying  gneiss 
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No.  on 
figure 

Name  or  location 

Temperature 
of  water  (°F) 

Flow  (gallons 
per  minute) 

Associated  rocks 

174 
174  A 

Soboba    (Ritchey)   Hot   Springs,   2.5    miles   northeast  of   San 

Jacinto 
Desert,  in  sec.  30,  T.  2  S.,  R.  5  E 

70-111 

112-116 

200 

100 

80 

186 

84-88 

92 

131-139 

90 

94;  96 

90 

100  to  boiling 

25 

.... 

25 

900 
5 

10 
150 

20 
15 

280 
Small 

Faulted  gneiss 

Alluvium  near  San  Andreas  fault 

174B 

Lucky  Seven,  2  miles  southeast  of  Desert-.  - 

Valley  alluvium 
Faulted  granite 
Alluvium  overlying  Tertiary  strata 

Alluvium  near  fault 

175 

Palm  Springs,  6  miles  south  of  Palm  Springs  station . 

176 
176A 

Dos  Palmas  Spring,  on  northeast  side  of  Salton  Sink,  6  miles 

east  of  Salton  railroad  station 
Hot  Mineral  Well 

177 
178 

Deluz  Warm  Springs,  20  miles  north-northeast  of  Oceanside 

Agua  Tibia  Spring,  30  miles  northeast  of  Oceanside-         ... 

Diorite  dike  in  granite 
Faulted  granite 
do 

do 
Fractured  granite 
Alluvium 
Alluvium  near  fault 

179 

180 
181 

Warner  (Las  Aguas  Calientes)  Hot  Springs,  in  sec.  36,  T.  10  S., 
R.  3  E. 

Agua  Caliente  Springs,  in  sees.  18  and  19,  T.  14  S.,  R.  7  E 

Jacumba  Springs,  in  sees.  7  and  8,  T.  18  S.,  R.  8  E . 

182 
182A 

Fish  Springs,  on  west  side  of  Salton  Sea,  13  miles  south  of  Mecca. 
Salton  volcanoes 
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AUTHORIZATION  AND  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  SENATE 

PERMANENT  FACTFINDING  COMMITTEE 

ON   NATURAL  RESOURCES 

FOURTH  BIENNIUM,   1965-67 

The  Senate  Permanent  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Resolution  No.  301  of  the  1965  Regular  Session,  was  authorized  to 
conduct  studies  relating  to: 

".  .  .  the  subject  matter  embraced  in  the  Public  Resources  Code  and  uncodified 
legislation  relating  to  mines  and  mining,  oil,  forestry,  parks  and  the  public  do- 
main; and  the  subject  matter  embraced  in  the  Fish  and  Game  Code  and  uncodi- 
fied laws  on  that  subject." 

ACTIVITIES 

The  committee  was  conducted  on  a  field  trip,  September  7-8,  1965,  involving 
a  series  of  meetings  on  the  Kern  Plateau  to  view  the  management  policies  of  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  in  that  area.  The  committee  had  been  given  many  conflicting 
views  of  such  management  as  it  affected  other  resource  values.  The  results  of  the 
field  trip  are  reported  herein. 

On  September  29-30,  1965,  the  committee  held  a  hearing  on  the  subject  "The 
Necessity  of  Licensing  Power  Boat  Operators."  As  a  direct  outgrowth  of  this 
hearing  and  at  the  recommendation  of  the  committee,  a  Statewide  Boating  Law 
Enforcement  Conference  was  held  May  13-14,  1966.  The  committee  chairman 
and  stafl^  participated  in  this  conference,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Harbors  and  Watercraft  and  its  commission,  and  which  produced  many 
valuable  observations. 

The  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources  met  in  Joint  Session 
with  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Education  on  March  16,  1966,  on  the 
subject  "A  Program  of  Conservation  Education  for  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion." The  hearing  pointed  to  the  need  for  a  w^orkshop  session  on  this  subject  to 
develop  practical  guidelines  for  legislative  and  administrative  consideration.  Such 
a  workshop  was  held  at  Asilomar  June  9-11,  1966,  which  included  participation 
by  both  members  and  staff  of  the  Senate  Natural  Resources  Committee. 

On  December  6,  1965,  the  committee  was  conducted  on  a  tour  of  the  geother- 
mal  power  development  operations  near  Geyserville  in  Sonoma  County;  on  De- 
cember 7th  the  committee  observed  the  mineral  separation  operation  from 
geothermal  sources  at  Niland,  southeast  of  Salton  Sea  in  Imperial  County,  and  on 
December  8,  1965,  the  committee  held  a  public  hearing  on  "Geothermal  Energy 
and  Associated  Minerals."  The  report  of  the  committee  entitled  "Geothermal  Re- 
sources— Foundation  for  a  Potentially  Significant  New  Industry  in  California" 
has  been  published  separately  as  Section  I  of  the  Fourth  Progess  Report  to  the 
Legislature  at  its  1967  Regular  Session. 

In  addition,  the  committee  has  continued  its  surveillance  of  the  state's  Fire 
Prevention  Program  initiated  by  committee  legislation  in  1963  and  partially  budg- 
eted in  1966.  The  benefits  of  tiie  program  will  not  be  realized  until  the  State 
Forester's  carefully  detailed  Fire  Prevention  Plan  is  properly  funded.  Because  of 
increased  development  in  the  watershed  areas  of  the  state,  the  potential  for  major 
loss  of  life  and  property  increases  annually.  The  Fire  Prevention  Plan  is  drawn 
to  reduce  this  possibility,  and  it  is  hoped  that  both  the  administration  and  the 
Legislature  will  take  appropriate  action  at  this  session  to  expand  the  on-the- 
ground  fire  prevention  activities  of  the  Division  of  Forestry. 

Members  and  staff  of  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources 
participated  individually  in  all  areas  of  the  state  seeking  voter  approval  of  Propo- 
sition 3,  the  committee's  Open  Space  Constitutional  Amendment.  Since  its  pas- 
sage, committee  activity  has  continued  to  develop  a  sound  approach  for  initiating 
legislation  authorized  by  the  amendment. 
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BOATING  SAFETY 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


California  currently  registers  some  385,000  water- 
craft  which  conservatively  involve  three  operators  per 
boat  or  over  one  million  persons  "behind  the  wheel." 
There  are  over  340  bodies  of  water  plus  1,100  miles  of 
ocean  coast  line,  and  more  than  1,000  miles  of  delta 
waterways  available  to  boaters  with  varying  usage, 
depending  primarily  upon  accessibility  and  size.  While 
California  is  3rd  in  the  nation  in  number  of  water- 
craft,  it  is  22nd*  in  number  of  boats  owned  per  1,000 
persons  in  the  state.  Although  water  projects  proposed 
for  completion  will  make  an  additional  45  bodies  of 
water  available  for  boating  by  1975,  the  congestion 
will  still  increase  in  existing  waters.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  by  1975,  over  550,000  *  watercraft  will 
be  registered  with  the  state,  jumping  the  number  of 
operators  to  at  least  two  million  persons. 

Motor  horsepower  is  increasing;  competition  be- 
tween uses  of  our  waters  is  increasing;  the  need  for 
operator  education  is  increasing;  and  the  need  for 
effective  water  use  activity  control  is  vastly  increasing. 

More  and  more  concern  over  the  potential  for 
major  accidents  has  been  expressed,  and  most  prevalent 
among  proposals  for  new  sources  of  remedies  has  been 
operator  licensing. 

About  the  only  similarity  between  boat  vs.  boat  and 
automobile  vs.  automobile  is  the  competition  of  each 
in  its  own  element.  Opponents  of  boat  operator  licens- 
ing have  staunchly  cautioned  against  striking  any  simi- 
larity between  auto  operation  and  boat  operation  in 
the  question  of  licensing.  In  most  respects  such  advice 
is  well  taken,  and  any  cross-reference  used  in  this  re- 
port which  can  be  applied  to  either  boat  operation  or 
motor  vehicle  operation  will  be  incidental  to  the  nature 
of  any  controls  which  should  logically  be  applied  in 
deference  to  competing  uses.  It  is  true  that  motor 
vehicle  use  can  be  more  easily  controlled  by  uniform 
standards  and  by  requiring  operators  to  be  specifically 
examined  to  determine  their  ability  to  meet  those 
standards.  However,  except  in  rare  instances,  roadways 
are  not  used  for  any  other  purpose  except  vehicle 
transportation.  Not  so  with  the  waterways  where  a 
plethora  of  uses  vie  for  space,  with  one  giving  away  to 
another  or  others,  depending  upon  the  water  condi- 
tions or  the  very  weight  of  popular  use. 

A  given  waterway  may  be  used  for  fishing,  sldn- 
diving,  natural  reproduction  by  fisheries,  dredging,  am- 
phibious airplanes,  mining,  shell  fish  culture,  and  swim- 
ming, in  addition  to  boat  uses  involving  commercial 

*  The  California  Boating  Phin,  Leeds,  Hill  &  Jewett,  1964. 


shipping,  water  skiing,  or  simply  cruising — all  at  the 
same  time  under  varying  weather  and  water  conditions 
and  involving  various  types  of  watercraft. 

Local  jurisdictions  are  facing  up  to  the  necessity  to 
zone  waters  for  various  uses,  not  only  to  give  each 
their  "place  in  the  sun,"  but  also  to  help  reduce  the 
potential  for  accidents.  It  has  been  many  years  since 
any  form  of  uncontrolled  water  use  has  constituted  a 
right  for  the  citizen,  and  this  report  will  approach  the 
subject  of  licensing  on  the  incontestable  premise  that 
water  use  is  a  privilege  of  the  citizen  which  carries 
specific  overtones  of  individual  responsibility,  compli- 
ance with  laws  and  rules,  and  consideration  of  others. 

Pleasure  boating  in  California,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  is  growing  faster  than  any  other  recrea- 
tional pursuit.  Water  projects,  which  not  only  provide 
large  surface  areas  for  water  sports  but  which  also 
maintain  flows  in  major  streams  permitting  almost 
year-round  boating,  encourage  more  and  more  per- 
sons to  purchase  boats.  This  factor,  coupled  with  more 
time  available  to  the  average  family  with  an  income 
which  can  afford  the  essentials  of  this  recreation,  ac- 
celerates the  trend  upward  in  boat  ownership.  Cali- 
fornia is  unique  also  in  that  weather  in  this  state  per- 
mits boating  all  year  in  most  localities. 

It  follows  that  a  boating  boom  would  be  accom- 
panied with  increased  problems — California  is  no  ex- 
ception. While  it  is  true  that  boating  accident  statistics 
do  not  show  a  dramatic  upward  trend  of  deaths  and 
injuries  from  boating,  such  statistics  are  not  a  clear 
indication  of  all  violations — minor  mishaps,  near  misses, 
and  the  like.  Any  statistics  showing  death  or  injury 
from  boating  should  merit  serious  concern,  especially 
since  the  problems  which  contribute  to  these  deaths 
and  injuries  are  not  being  attacked  in  the  same  intensity 
which  would  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in  boating. 
It  can  be  expected  that  those  problems  will  compound 
unless  positive  action  can  be  taken  to  successfully  over- 
come them. 

The  State  of  California  has  what  can  be  considered 
as  very  good  legislation  relating  to  boating  registration 
and  regulations,  and  with  the  possible  exception  of 
adequate  penalties  or  other  incentive  for  compliance, 
good  boating  safety  laws.  However,  these  laws  are  not 
being  adequately  or  uniformly  enforced,  and  all  evi- 
dence presented  to  the  committee  indicates  that  the 
percentage  of  boat  operators  who  have  availed  them- 
selves of  the  excellent  boating  education  courses  of 
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the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  the  U.S.  Power  Squadron, 
the  Red  Cross,  and  other  recognized  organizations,  are 
discouragingly  low,  with  consensus  appraisal  that  only 
some  10  percent  of  all  boat  operators  have  taken 
courses  specifically  oriented  toward  boat  operations 
and  safety. 

Another  problem  which  concerns  many  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  physical  aptitude  tests  required  which 
would  qualify  a  person  to  operate  a  boat.  Currently 
any  person,  whether  or  not  he  is  mentally  or  physically 
capable,  can  legally  operate  a  pleasure  boat  of  any  size 
of  any  horsepower  on  any  California  waters. 

Violently  different  opinions  exist  as  to  the  necessity 
for  a  mandatory  boating  education  program,  for  boat 
operator  qualifications,  and  for  some  form  of  operator 
licensing. 

Those  opposed  to  such  programs  feel  that  accident 
statistics  do  not  justify  these  measures,  and  that  more 
concentration  on  education  through  the  school  system 
and  boating  organizations  will  accomplish  the  same 
desired  goal. 

Those  favoring  such  programs  state  that  the  poten- 
tial for  major  boating  accident  problems  is  of  such 
increasing  proportions  that  there  is  too  much  to  lose 
by  adopting  a  "wait  and  see"  attitude  for  voluntary 
boat  operator  education. 

Both  factions  tend  to  agree  on  another  recognized 
problem — that  of  inadequate  law  enforcement  by  local 
jurisdictions  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  en- 
forcing the  state  boating  laws. 

There  are  varying  degrees  of  enforcement  as  there 
are  diverse  methods  used.  Some  cities  and  counties 
have  provided  law  enforcement  personnel  specifically 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing  boating 
laws.  These  are  in  the  minority.  A  very  few  county 
sheriffs  have  deputized  persons  whose  law  enforcement 
responsibilities  are  specifically  confined  to  boating  law 
enforcement;  some  cities  and  counties  incorporate 
boating  law  enforcement  into  the  responsibilities  of 
land  patrol.  The  final  extreme,  and  probably  most 
prevalent,  is  a  complete  lack  of  boating  law  enforce- 
ment on  many  waters  of  the  state. 

Therefore,  the  most  pressing  questions  needing  im- 
mediate attention  relate  to: 

(1)  How  can  the  public  be  assured  that  each  boat 
operator  kno\\s  the  basic  rules  of  boat  operation  and 
boating  safet>"? 

(2)  How  can  adequate  boating  law  enforcement  be 
achieved  to  the  degree  and  in  as  consistent  a  manner 
as  is  necessar\'  throughout  the  state? 

The  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources held  a  public  hearing  September  29-30,  1965, 
on  the  subject  "The  Necessity  for  Licensing  Power 
Boat  Operators."  It  was  fairly  clear  from  the  testimony 
presented  that  the  commercial  watercraft  operators 
and  owners  and  deep-draught  vessel  pilots  were  unan- 
imously in  favor  of  a  strong  licensing  requirement  for 
small  boat  operators.  Just  as  unanimously  opposed  to 


such  a  requirement  were  representatives  of  many  boat- 
ing organizations  and  marine  suppliers.  As  mentioned, 
all  were  cognizant  of  the  need  for  better  and  more 
uniform  boating  law  enforcement,  but  little  in  the  way 
of  positive  recommendations  were  received  either  for 
im.proving  enforcement  or  for  improving  boat  oper- 
ator proficiency. 

There  was  some  discussion  as  to  the  possibility  of 
requiring  a  written  examination — even  open  book —  . 
to  force  exposure  of  the  "rules-of-the-road"  to  poten- 
tial operators.  Other  states  have  also  been  involved  in  j 
studies  relating  to  possible  "certification"  of  boaters  | 
(as  opposed  to  operator  licensing),  as  a  means  of  iden-  " 
tification  and  to  provide  a  specific  object  which  can 
be  taken  from  an  individual  in  case  of  boating  law  vio- 
lations, to  stop  him  from  further  boat  operation  until 
certain  factors  are  satisfied. 

The  committee  requested  the  Cahfornia  State  De- 
partment of  Harbors  and  Watercraft  to  make  a  study 
of  the  feasibility  of  issuing  an  identification  card  to 
each  boat  operator.  The  department  estimated  that 
such  a  card  could  be  distributed  at  a  cost  of  $1  per 
person,  including  all  pro  rata  administrative  costs  and 
direct  costs  such  as  lamination  and  postage.  The  com- 
mittee would  propose  that  if  the  Legislature  adopts  a 
boat  operator  certification  program,  the  fee  be  $2  for 
a  card  to  be  renewed  every  five  years,  and  the  amount 
in  excess  of  the  cost  of  administering  the  program  be 
returned  to  the  counties  on  a  formula  basis  to  be  allo- 
cated for  boating  law  enforcement.  The  committee 
further  proposes  that  if  such  a  program  is  initiated, 
the  subject  county  be  required  to  match  the  amount 
allocable  under  this  procedure. 

While  this  committee  cannot  support  a  strict  licens- 
ing program  at  this  time,  involving  physically  testing 
for  operator  proficiency  on  the  water,  it  does  recog- 
nize the  merits  of  a  program  which  would  result  in 
exposing  to  each  boat  operator  the  basic  rules  of  boat- 
ing safety  and  boat  operation  in  a  manner  which  would 
require  the  operator  to  read  and  assimilate  such  infor- 
mation. The  identification  card  approach  appears  to 
offer  the  best  solution.  It  is  suggested  that,  as  an  ele- 
ment of  such  a  program,  an  application  for  the  iden- 
tification card  would  contain  a  number  of  questions 
which  would  have  to  be  answered  satisfactorily  prior 
to  issuance,  or  issuance  thereof  could  depend  upon 
certification  that  the  applicant  had  successfully  com- 
pleted a  boating  safety  course  such  as  those  given  by 
the  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary  or  the  U.S.  Power  Squad- 
ron. While  securing  an  identification  card  would  not 
insure  that  the  operator  is  proficient  or  even  physically 
capable  of  operating  a  vessel,  it  \\'ould  insure  that  he 
has  become  acquainted  with  some  basic  safety  and 
navigation  rules.  This  would  be  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Also,  the  law  requiring  that  each  operator  secure 
an  identification  card  could  include  a  provision  that, 
upon  cause  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  department, 
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the  identification  card  could  be  withdrawn,  making  it 
illegal  for  that  person  to  operate  a  vessel  until  he  has 
satisfied  certain  requirements  for  recovery  of  his  card. 
A.  showing  of  cause  would  ordinarily  be  based  upon 
20urt  action,  in  which  the  person  has  been  found 
guilty  of  operating  a  vessel  under  the  influence  of 
narcotics  or  alcohol,  or  in  a  grossly  neghgent  manner, 
md  when  such  person  has  caused  bodily  harm  to  an- 
other person  through  such  operation. 

The  Harbors  and  Watercraft  Commission  would  be 
required  to  adopt  administrative  regulations  which 
ivould  permit  a  person  to  recover  his  identification 
:ard,  which  regulation  could  include  such  factors  as 
'length  of  sentence"  imposed  by  the  court,  plus  a 
>ho^\  ing  to  the  department  of  satisfactory  completion 
Df  an  officially  recognized  course  in  boating.  In  the 
svent  the  subject  person  had  completed  such  a  course 
It  the  time  he  was  convicted,  additional  requirements 
:ould  be  imposed. 

The  committee  also  favors  another  method  of  des- 
ignating funds  for  use  by  local  jurisdictions  for  boating 
law  enforcement.  x\t  present,  the  boat  owner  pays  a 
personal  property  tax  on  his  boat,  but  such  tax  in  most 
:ases  is  channeled  into  the  general  fund  of  the  local 
jurisdiction  for  city  and  county  operations.  An  in  lieu 
tax  could  replace  the  local  property  tax,  and  be  chan- 
neled back  to  the  local  jurisdictions  according  to  a 
formula  based  upon  both  point  of  registration  and  area 
of  use  to  be  specifically  earmarked  for  boating  law  en- 
forcement. 

If  it  is  found  that  the  funds  allocable  to  each  county 
under  the  suggested  "identification  card"  and  "in  lieu 
tax"  programs  are  insufficient  for  effective  boating 
law  enforcement,  then  it  is  proposed  that  consideration 
be  given  to  allocating  a  portion  of  the  Harbors  and 
Watercraft  Revoh-ing  Fund  to  local  jurisdictions,  on  a 
similar  formula  basis,  for  boating  law  enforcement.  If 
5uch  state  funds  are  so  allocated,  the  committee  fur- 
ther recommends  that  matching  funds  be  required  of 
the  local  entity,  and  that  the  state  funds  be  released 
only  after  the  department  is  satisfied  that  the  funds 
50  allocated  are  actually  committed  to  the  use  for 
which  thev  are  designated. 

This  conimittee  recognizes  that  boating  is  a  pleasur- 
able activity  relatively  free  of  regulatory  deterrents 
to  its  growth.  It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  committee  to 
propose  measures  inimical  to  this  activity;  however, 
it  does  feel  that  the  suggestions  contained  herein  may 
be  found  to  be  desirable  for  the  continued  enjoyment 
of  boating  by  the  responsible  boater. 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  summary,  following  are 
the  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Factfinding  Com- 
mittee on  Natural  Resources: 


1.  A  legislative  study  be  initiated  to: 

a.  Determine  the  feasibility  and  practicability  of 
a  boat  operator  identification  card  issuance  pro- 
gram as  suggested  in  the  summary  and  in  the 
body  of  this  report. 

b.  Develop  the  procedure  for  imposing  a  boat  tax 
in  lieu  of  the  local  personal  property  tax  on 
boats,  which  would  be  redistributed  to  local 
jurisdictions  on  a  formula  based  upon  point  of 
registration  and  area  of  use,  for  local  boating 
law  enforcement. 

c.  Determine  if  it  would  be  necessary  or  de- 
sirable to  allocate  a  portion  of  the  Harbors 
and  Watercraft  Revolving  Fund  on  a  similar 
formula  basis  to  be  matched  by  local  jurisdic- 
tions for  boating  law  enforcement. 

2.  That  the  Department  of  Harbors  and  Watercraft 
complete  a  study  by  January  1,  1968,  which  would 
detail  by  counties  the  average  annual  boat  days  of 
actual  use  in  (a)  coastal  and  tidal  waters,  and  (b)  in- 
land waters,  so  that  a  formula  of  distribution  of  funds 
from  the  sources  suggested  under  Recommendation 
No.  1  can  be  devised. 

3.  That  the  Department  of  Harbors  and  Watercraft 
include  in  all  contracts,  involving  loans  or  grants  to 
local  jurisdictions  for  harbor  and  other  boating  facility 
development,  a  requirement  that  such  local  entity  shall 
file  with  the  department  a  satisfactory  boating  law 
enforcement  program  on  the  subject  waters  as  a  con- 
dition precedent  to  the  release  of  such  funds. 

4.  The  Harbors  and  Watercraft  Department  be  re- 
quested to  initiate  liaison  with  insurers  to  determine 
if  those  insurance  companies  would  reduce  rates  on 
vessels  whose  operators  had  satisfactorily  completed 
recognized  boating  education  courses  such  as  those 
offered  by  the  U.S.  Power  Squadron  and  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  Auxiliary. 

5.  That  legislation  be  enacted  at  the  1967  Regular 
Session  of  the  Legislature  which  would  state  in  effect 
that:  "In  addition  to  other  penalties  prescribed,  any 
person  convicted  of  reckless  operation  of  a  motorboat, 
or  of  operating  any  vessel  while  under  the  influence 
of  intoxicating  liquor  or  narcotic  drug  which  proxi- 
mately caused  the  death  of  or  bodily  injury  to  another 
person  shall,  as  part  of  the  judgment,  be  refused  the 
right  of  operating  any  vessel  on  any  waters  of  the 
state  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years." 
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REPORT  ON  BOATING  SAFETY 


While  the  subject  of  boating  safety  covers  many, 
many  facets,  those  to  which  this  report  will  confine  its 
comments  will  be  ( 1 )  methods  directed  towards  secur- 
ing safe  operation  by  the  boat  operator,  and  (2) 
methods  to  secure  better  boating  law  enforcement. 

Safe  Boot  Operation  and  a  Suggested 
Operator  Identification  Card  Program 

Safe  boat  operation  entails  not  only  compliance  with 
the  State  Boating  Law,  but  also  physical  aptitude  and 
mental  attitude.  Currently  there  is  nothing  in  state  law 
which  establishes  physical  and  mental  standards  for  a 
boat  operator.  As  Mr.  Robert  Langner,  manager  of 
the  Marine  Exchange  of  the  San  Francisco  Ba\'  region 
and  secretary  of  its  Harbor  and  Navigation  Commit- 
tee, commented:  ''A  three-year-old  narcotic  user  with 
limited  vision  and  no  competence  who  is  color  blind 
and  suffers  from  a  nervous  disorder  can  legally  today 
take  a  high-powered  boat  out  and  operate  it  with 
passengers  until  found  guilty  of  some  rules  infraction." 

There  has  been  extreme  reluctance  indicated  by 
many  persons,  before  many  committees  discussing  the 
problems  of  boating  safety,  to  endorse  any  method  of 
examining  boat  operators.  All  recognize  that  there  are 
problems,  but  the  commonly  expressed  fear  is  for  an 
additional  requirement  which  would  further  regulate 
this  recreational  activity.  Although  boat  operator  cita- 
tions for  violations  of  the  "rules-of-the-road"  as  com- 
pared to  the  number  of  boat  operator  davs  are  rela- 
tively small,  the  potential  for  major  problems  exists 
today. 

It  was  found  generally  that  those  persons  directly 
associated  with  commercial  boat  operation  are  strongly 
in  favor  of  a  licensing  program.  There  were  no  par- 
ticular suggestions  on  how  such  a  program  could  be 
initiated.  All  recognize  that  it  would  be  relativelv  im- 
possible to  examine  each  person  for  the  operation  of 
each  boat  which  he  might  have  the  opportunity  to 
operate  on  all  types  of  waters  and  under  all  conditions. 
It  was  also  conceded  that  even  a  superficial  approach 
in  this  direction  would  cost  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money. 

To  summarize  some  of  the  positions  presented  to 
the  committee,  following  are  a  few  excerpts: 

Lester  C.  Bedient,  general  manager  of  the  Harbor 
Tug  and  Barge  Company,  San  Francisco:  "...  A 
person  who  has  taken  the  time  to  learn  the  necessary 
information  in  order  to  be  able  to  pass  a  test  demon- 


strating his  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  the  road  and 
navigation  laws,  will  jealously  guard  that  certificate 
once  he  has  it  in  his  possession.  He  will  think  twice 
before  he  negligently  operates  a  power  boat  or  does 
anything  that  will  place  him  in  the  position  that  this 
document  might  be  taken  away  from  him." 

A4r.  Robert  Langner,  after  pointing  out  the  problems 
facing  the  deep-draught  vessels  in  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area  and  the  deepwater  channels,  concluded: 
"...  that  the  problem  of  unregulated  operations 
of  boaters  is  worsening  as  the  nuiubcr  of  crafts  and 
participants  increases  and  the  amount  of  water  avail- 
able does  not;  that  operators'  competence  and  knowl- 
edge is  generally  lacking;  and  that  education  and 
training"  programs  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  greatly 
change  this  fact  without  external  pressure.  Enforce- 
ment can  and  will  be  only  moderately  stepped  up  and 
will  continue  to  pose  only  potential  and  temporary 
inhibition  for  most  boaters.  Minimum  standards  and 
qualifications  for  operators  should  and  can  be  estab- 
lished and  used  by  the  state,  for  our  part,  at  least  on 
tidal  and  commercial  waters.  And  finally,  such  a  pro- 
gram is  workable;  can  be  accomplished  economically 
and  be  made  self-financing;  and  would  not  be  opposed 
by  most  boaters." 

Mr.  George  Fay,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  River  Lines,  in  speaking  for  the  concept  of 
licensing,  stated:  ".  .  .  we  would  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  we  are  speaking  of  a  type  of  private  boat 
operator  licensing  system  that  would  not  restrict  quali- 
fied individuals  from  operating  boats.  The  system  that 
we  are  thinking  about  would  merely  insure  that  indi- 
viduals operating  all  boats  would  have  been  exposed 
to  existing  laws,  of  rules  of  the  road,  and  safety." 

Captain  William  B.  Figari,  executive  manager  of 
Shipowners  and  Merchants  Towboat  Companv%  stated 
in  support  of  some  form  of  licensing  program:  "All 
qualified  mariners  are  welcome  on  the  sea  and  inland 
waters  of  our  country.  Our  problem,  though,  is  not  for 
rhc  most  part  with  the  qualified  mariner,  bur  with  the 
!ess-than-experienced  small  boat  operator  who  is  either 
ignorant  of  or  disregards  the  rules  of  the  road  and 
common  courtesies  practiced  among  mariners." 

Mr.  Ralph  Dewey,  president  of  the  Pacific  Ameri- 
can Steamship  Association,  gave  a  graphic  explanation 
of  the  shipping  activity,  the  investments  involved,  the 
sizes  of  the  boats,  and  the  problems  they  encounter 
with  small  craft.  He  summed  up  his  tcstimonv  as:  "I 
think  I  have  made  it  clear  that  we  are  not  insistins?  on 
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licensing;  that  we  are  really  pleading  for  some  kind  of 
demonstrated  knowledge  .  .  .  and  we  do  not  feel  that 
the  average  boater  is  willfully  negligent  in  the  water- 
ways. We  think  some  of  them  are  discourteous  .  .  . 
I  don't  know  that  you  could  legislate  courtesy,  but 
we  do  feel  that  without  some  kind  of  checkpoint,  that 
we  are  going  to  continue  to  have  these  near-misses 
(large  commercial  craft  with  small  pleasure  craft).  The 
near-misses  of  a  big  vessel  are  as  dangerous  as  a  colli- 
sion between  two  small  vessels.  What  is  clearly  evident 
is  all  of  the  violation  of  the  rules  of  the  road  in  these 
closed  channels  .  .  .  and  we  ask  for  a  reciprocation 
from  the  small  boat  industry  to  the  kind  of  public 
responsibility  that  our  licensing  and  our  surv^eillance 
by  the  Coast  Guard  of  the  commercial  craft  are  now 
undergoing." 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ledger,  those  opposing  any 
form  of  licensing  included  statements  from  Mr.  R.  D. 
Sweeney,  representing  the  Southern  California  Marine 
Association,  Inc.,  who  emphasized  that  the  statistics  do 
not  justify  such  an  extreme  action  as  licensing  repre- 
sents. He  pointed  to  the  physical  impossibility  to  ex- 
amine every  person  in  every  type  of  \\'ater  on  all  types 
of  boats.  He  felt  further  that  licensing  by  the  state  of 
boat  operators  on  federal  navigable  waters  would  be 
unenforceable.  However,  the  committee  was  tendered 
an  opinion  by  the  Legislative  Counsel  which  appears 
in  the  appendix  of  this  report,  stating  that  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Legislative  Counsel  the  state  could  license 
boat  operators  using  any  waters  of  the  state,  inland 
or  federal  navigable. 

Hugh  Hutchings,  executive  vice  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Power  Squadron,  pointed  to  the  extensive  train- 
ing being  conducted  by  his  organization,  which  in- 
cludes very  complete  courses  on  boat  operation  and 
safety.  He  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  problem  of 
safe  boating  is  a  matter  of  education  and  experience, 
and  that  he  felt  that  a  licensing  program  which  did  not 
include  examination  of  the  boater  on  his  proficiency 
would  be  superficial. 

Certainly  the  committee  agrees  that  if  every  person 
availed  himself  of  the  educational  programs  of  the  U.S. 
Power  Squadron,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  Auxiliary,  and 
the  Red  Cross,  as  well  as  those  offered  by  individual 
organizations  and  clubs,  there  would  either  be  no 
necessity  for  such  a  licensing  program  or  a  licensing 
program  would  become  more  palatable,  inasmuch  as 
there  would  not  be  the  fear  of  the  individual  boater 
of  the  unknowns  expected  of  him  in  operating  a  boat. 

Mrs.  Jan  Mower,  managing  director  and  legislative 
advocate  for  the  California  Boating  Council,  stated 
that:  "The  word  licensing  is  no  smokescreen  for  safety 
on  the  water,  and  it  is  too  bad  that  we  can't  simpl>- 
inoculate  all  boat  owners  to  be  sane,  courteous,  and 
have  the  experience  they  need  for  safe  boat  handling. 
Discretion  is  just  not  inborn,  and  it  is  our  contention 


that  licensing  the  boat  operator  would  not  solve  the 
major  causes  of  boating  accidents." 

Mrs.  Mower  made  reference  to  the  hodgepodge  of 
local  laws  and  regulations,  which  local  entities  still 
enforce,  and  which  are  in  many  cases  in  conflict  with 
the  state  boating  laws,  as  well  as  to  the  lack  of  uniform 
enforcement  of  the  state  boating  laws  throughout  the 
state  as  being  the  major  problems  facing  safe  boat 
operation. 

Others  speaking  in  general  opposition  to  a  licensing 
program  stressed  the  need  for  more  specific  educational 
requirements,  such  as  could  possibly  be  conducted 
in  the  public  schools  or  if  licensing  were  imposed, 
that  it  could  follow  the  pattern  of  the  hunter  safety 
program  in  the  State  of  California,  wherein  those 
youths  buying  a  license  for  the  first  time  must  show 
evidence  of  having  completed  an  officially  recognized 
safety  training  program. 

Mr.  Fred  Lifton,  executive  director  of  the  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  America,  explained  the  activities  of 
the  Outboard  Boating  Club,  especially  in  the  field  of 
educating  persons  in  boating  safety.  Mr.  Lifton  pointed 
to  the  necessity  of  having  a  more  formal  approach 
to  education  of  potential  boaters  and  of  having  a  bet- 
ter reporting  system  on  accidents.  He  summarized: 
"I  think  it  is  extremely  significant  that  no  national 
leader  who  is  active  day  to  day  in  the  affairs  of  pleas- 
ure boating  concerned  either  with  administration  of 
acts  or  observance  of  administration  of  acts  has  yet  to 
come  out  to  recommend  for  operator  licenses.  We  all 
recommend  against  it,  as  I  have  said,  as  an  extreme  step, 
and  I  don't  think  that  the  problem  is  such  that  we  need 
escalate  to  that  level  at  this  time." 

In  summary  of  the  positions  taken  on  the  subject 
of  licensing,  generally  the  same  supporters  of  a  licens- 
ing program  quoted  the  same  types  of  problems,  which 
apparently  still  exist,  which  were  also  stressed  before 
this  committee  when  it  first  held  a  hearing  on  a  re- 
lated subject  in  1960,  and  before  previous  Assembly 
committees  hearing  this  subject.  Similarly,  the  same 
positions  were  taken  by  those  in  some  boating  organi- 
zations in  opposition  to  the  licensing  program  for  the 
same  reasons  offered  some  six  years  ago. 

The  committee  tends  to  agree  with  those  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  extent  that  no  strict  licensing  program 
could  be  put  into  effect  at  the  present  time.  However, 
it  does  acknowledge  the  problems  raised  by  those  who 
were  extremely  concerned  with  the  competition  as  be- 
tween boats  as  v/ell  as  between  boats  and  other  water 
uses  on  the  waters  of  the  state,  and  the  fact  that  those 
conditions  which  prompted  their  concern  initially  still 
exist,  arc  becoming  rapidly  accentuated  today,  and  un- 
doubtedly will  become  worse  in  the  future. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  woukl  suggest  tliat 
serious  consideration  be  given  to^\•ard  evaluating  a 
program  which  would  identify  boat  operators  and  re- 
quire them  to  pass  some  type  of  written  examination 
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involving  basic  safety  measures  and  rules  of  the  road 
regulations.  As  suggested  in  the  summary,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Harbors  and  Watercraft  would  be  required 
to  develop  a  set  of  questions  which  would  accompany 
an  application  for  the  identification  card.  The  card 
would  be  a  waterproof  card,  and  be  required  to  be 
carried  with  the  boater  at  all  times.  This  would  also 
be  of  assistance  to  the  law  enforcement  officers  who 
need  some  form  of  positive  identification  of  an  opera- 
tor when  contacting  boaters  on  the  water. 

The  effectiveness  of  such  an  identification  card  pro- 
gram ^^'ould  be  limited  unless  there  were  also  provi- 
sions of  the  law  which  would  permit  revocation  of 
the  identification  card  for  certain  violations.  The  De- 
partment of  Harbors  and  Watercraft  advises  that  all 
costs  associated  with  such  a  card  would  not  exceed 
$1  per  person. 

The  committee  also  acknowledges  the  complaint  of 
local  enforcement  jurisdictions  that  they  are  not  allo- 
cated sufficient  funds  to  properly  police  the  waters  in 
their  respective  areas.  As  a  partial  financial  aid  to  this 
vital  facet  of  boating  safety,  it  is  further  suggested 
that  a  total  cost  to  the  applicant  of  $2  be  considered, 
with  $1  per  applicant  to  be  reverted  to  the  county  on 
a  formula  basis  to  be  specifically  applied  to  boating 
law  enforcement.  It  is  further  recommended  that  the 
study  include  an  appraisal  of  the  suggestion  that  the 
identification  card  be  renewed  every  five  years  on  the 
date  of  the  applicant's  birthday. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  such  study  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  issuing  a  distinctive  card  upon  certification 
by  the  U.S.  Power  Squadron,  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard 
Auxiliary,  or  such  other  organizations  whose  boating 
education  courses  might  be  recognized  as  constituting 
courses  of  similar  caliber,  that  the  applicant  has  satis- 
factorily completed  such  course. 

There  is  al\\'ays  extreme  resistance  to  additional  re- 
quirements associated  with  any  individual's  freedom 
of  movement,  in  whatever  activity  he  wishes  to  en- 
gage. An  identification  card  approach  appears  to  be  a 
very  mild  action  to  help  secure  increasing  boating 
safet>^  on  the  waters  of  this  state.  For  those  persons 
concerned  over  the  possibility  of  losing  an  identifica- 
tion card  through  apprehension  for  a  major  boating 
law  violation,  the  incentive  \\ould  be  there  to  avail 
himself  of  the  excellent  boating  safety  courses  avail- 
able to  him.  A  habitual  boating  law  violator  should 
not  be  permitted  to  continue  his  negligent  operation 
on  the  waters  of  this  state.  Through  the  medium  sug- 
gested for  consideration,  there  would  be  very  few 
such  revocations  if  the  compliance  with  rules  and  reg- 
ulations and  common  boating  courtesy  is  as  excellent 
as  some  persons  indicated  to  the  committee  is  the  case. 
The  committee  does  not  infer  through  this  suggested 
study  that  an  identification  card  approach  would  con- 
stitute a  panacea  to  boating  safety.  It  recognizes  the 
need  for  additional  educational  emphasis,  and  encour- 
ages the  Department  of  Harbors  and  Watercraft,  in 


conjunction  with  the  CaUfornia  Department  of  Ed- 
ucation, boating  clubs  and  organizations  to  seek  boat 
operator  education.  It  also  encourages  the  expansion 
of  courses  geared  toward  improving  boat  operator 
proficiency. 

The  details  of  legislation  applicable  to  the  identifi- 
cation card  approach,  if  such  becomes  a  legislative 
proposal,  sliould  recognize  the  transient  boater  with 
his  own  boat  and  the  recreationists  who  seek  rental 
boats.  If  and  when  other  states  incorporate  similar 
provisions,  a  method  of  reciprocity  should  also  be 
included. 

Many  comments  were  made  as  to  the  official  Coast 
Guard  position  on  licensing.  On  November  16,  1966, 
at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Boating  Law  Administrators  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico, 
Admiral  A.  J.  Carpenter,  representing  Commandant 
W.  J.  Smith,  stated:  "When  it  can  be  shown  how  op- 
erator licensing  can  improve  boating  safety,  and  when 
a  useful  criterion  for  issuing  licenses  is  developed,  the 
Coast  Guard  may  well  endorse  a  boat  operator  licens- 
ing program  which  has  these  elements.  Legislative  pro- 
posals to  date  have  not  demonstrated  sufficient  advan- 
tages to  warrant  our  support. 

"Age  is  not  a  useful  criterion  for  issuing  licenses,  as 
revealed  by  our  studies.  The  Coast  Guard  believes  that 
an  arbitrar}^  age  limitation  would  not  improve  safety, 
but  would  have  the  undesirable  effect  of  denying  to 
our  teenagers  participation  in  a  healthful,  stimulating 
outdoor  recreation. 

"If  and  when  licensing  of  operators  is  considered 
necessary  and  a  workable  system  is  conceived,  the 
Coast  Guard  feels  strongly  that  the  states  could  respec- 
tively administer  a  uniform  program  somewhat  sim- 
ilar to  the  present  boat  registration  program.  This  pre- 
supposes, then,  single  guidance  with  the  goals  of 
uniformity  and  nationwide  reciprocity  firmly  in  mind. 
Federal  law  might  be  necessary  to  set  forth  guide- 
lines for  a  state  program. 

"On  the  other  hand,  if  Congress  sees  fit  to  adopt  a 
suitable  federal  program  for  use  on  navigable  waters 
of  the  United  States  only,  the  Coast  Guard  would 
be  the  logical  agency  for  administration.  Given  the 
necessary  resources  to  carry  out  a  well  planned,  ed- 
ucational and  beneficial  program,  the  Coast  Guard 
would  have  no  objections  to  such  assignment." 

Booting  Low  Enforcement 

Both  the  opponents  and  the  proponents  of  some  form 
of  boat  operator  licensing  law  were  in  unanimous  agree- 
ment in  the  observation  that  boating  law  enforcement 
as  applied  to  the  State  of  California  as  a  whole  left 
much  to  be  desired.  All  agreed  that  adequate  boating 
law  enforcement  by  officers  specifically  trained  in 
this  aspect  of  enforcement  would  be  of  immeasurable 
benefit  to  boating  operation  safety. 

There  are  a  few  areas  of  the  state,  such  as  is  the  case 
in  Orange  County,  where  the  sheriff  of  the  county 
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deputizes  the  harbor  patrolmen  to  enforce  the  boat- 
ing law  s  and  the  local  boating  ordinances  and  regula- 
tions. A  few  others,  such  as  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin, 
and  Contra  Costa  Counties,  provide  sheriff's  water 
patrols  directly  out  of  the  sheriff's  office.  Outside  of 
a  few  instances  such  as  these,  boating  law  enforcement 
in  California  is  a  somewhat  hit-and-iniss  thing.  On 
the  bodies  of  water  included  in  state  parks,  the  state 
park  ranger  is  authorized  to  enforce  the  boating  law 
and  rules  and  regulations  specifically  drawn  by  the 
State  Department  of  Parks  and  Recreation  which  are 
particularly  applicable  to  that  body  of  water.  Many 
heavily  used  lakes  have  little  or  no  enforcement. 

When  the  sheriffs  are  approached  with  the  question 
of  "why  is  there  not  a  specific  program  within  the 
county  to  provide  adequate  enforcement  of  the  state 
boating  laws  and  the  local  ordinances  on  the  waters 
contained  in  those  counties,"  generally  the  answer  is 
that  there  are  insufficient  general  fund  moneys  avail- 
able to  provide  staffing  and  necessary  equipment  to 
effectively  enforce  the  law. 

When  the  state  began  its  boat  registration  program 
pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  in  it  through  the 
Bonner  Act  of  1958,  the  funds  received  from  registra- 
tion were  directed  to  the  state  boating  program  to 
defray  the  cost  of  registration,  and  also  to  defray  the 
cost  of  administering  the  state  boating  agency.  Local 
jurisdictions  generally  expressed  that  since  the  state 
assumed  this  responsibility,  there  were  no  specifically 
identifiable  funds  on  the  county  level  which  could  be 
allocated  for  boating  law  enforcement.  However,  the 
personal  property  tax  on  boats  is  substantial,  and  since 
the  state  has  begun  registering  the  boats  under  a  man- 
datory and  enforceable  program,  it  has  been  found  that 
the  counties  collect  considerably  more  personal  prop- 
erty taxes  than  they  did  previously  because  of  the 
availability  of  a  direct  report  from  the  state  to  the 
county  of  the  boats  registered  with  the  state.  It  is  a  fact 
that  boaters  pay  for  every  program  of  the  Department 
of  Harbors  and  Watercraft.  Boaters  also  point  out  that 
pleasure  boats  are  about  the  only  instruments  of  recre- 
ation on  which  there  is  imposed  a  specific  personal 
property  tax.  It  is  their  feeling,  rather  than  being 
assessed  additionally  to  defray  any  specific  new  pro- 
gram, that  the  personal  property  tax  assessed  their 
vessels  should  be  allocated  for  such  purpose. 

Specifically,  to  enhance  boating  law  enforcement,  it 
has  often  been  proposed  that  an  "in  lieu  tax"  program 
be  initiated  which  would  provide  for  the  collection  of 
what  would  otherwise  be  a  personal  property  tax  at 
the  state  level  for  redistribution  to  the  counties.  The 
subject  of  in  lieu  taxation  is  discussed  in  this  section  on 
boating  law  enforcement,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on 
Natural  Resources  that  the  "in  lieu"  taxes,  if  such  a 
program  is  initiated,  be  redistributed  to  counties  on  a 
formula  basis,  which  would  consider  both  the  point  of 


registration  and  the  area  of  primary  use,  to  be  used 
specifically  for  boating  law  enforcement. 

One  of  the  major  problems  raised  during  the  com- 
mittee's hearing  as  it  regarded  boating  law  enforcement 
was  the  fact  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  use  is  given 
waters  of  the  state  by  transient  boats  or  by  boats  regis- 
tered in  some  other  county  than  that  of  such  use.  Usu- 
ally, those  counties  that  have  water  bodies  heavily  used 
during  the  vacation  period  also  have  a  low  boat  regis- 
tration. That  portion  of  Salton  Sea  in  Imperial  County 
is  a  very  good  example  of  this  problem. 

Another  problem  facing  effective  boating  law  en- 
forcement is  the  general  lack  of  uniformity  of  local 
boating  laws  and  ordinances  throughout  the  state.  This 
committee  in  1963  secured  passage  of  a  bill  designed 
to  achieve  uniform  boating  laws  by  confining  to  local 
jurisdictions  the  authority  to  establish  local  ordinances 
only  in  four  areas  of  consideration,  those  being  (1) 
time  of  day  restrictions;  (2)  speed  zones;  (3)  special 
use  areas;  and  (4)  sanitation  and  pollution  control,  the 
provisions  of  which  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Harbors  and  Navigation  Code  or  the  pro- 
visions adopted  by  the  Harbors  and  Watercraft  Com- 
mission. Ordinances  adopted  by  local  jurisdictions  in 
those  four  areas  also  are  required  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  Harbors  and  Watercraft  prior  to 
adoption,  and  at  least  30  days  prior  to  the  effective  date 
thereof.  This  law  has  been  fairly  effective;  the  depart- 
ment has  been  able  to  secure  amendments  to  the  pro- 
posed ordinances  to  insure  uniformity  and  in  negating 
the  implementation  of  ordinances  that  were  in  conflict 
with  state  law  and  provisions  adopted  by  the  commis- 
sion. It  is  not  completely  effective,  inasmuch  as  this 
provision  of  the  law  has  been  interpreted  as  not  author- 
izing the  Department  of  Harbors  and  Watercraft  to 
take  action  to  prohibit  the  adoption  of  such  ordinances 
by  local  jurisdictions.  Also,  there  are  many  local  ordi- 
nances which  have  been  rendered  unenforceable  by 
virtue  of  the  state  law,  and  which  are  still  being 
enforced. 

Boating  Low  Enforcement  Conference 

In  view  of  some  of  the  law  enforcement  problems 
which  were  raised  during  the  committee  hearing,  the 
committee  suggested  to  the  Harbors  and  Watercraft 
Commission  that  it  promulgate  a  statewide  conference 
on  boating  law  enforcement.  The  Department  of  Har- 
bors and  Watercraft,  then  the  Division  of  Small  Craft 
Harbors,  complied  with  this  request,  and  a  boating  law 
enforcement  conference  was  held  in  Monterey  May 
13-14,1966. 

To  discuss  the  subject  of  the  conference,  five  panels 
were  established,  one  of  which  covered  the  federal, 
state,  and  local  jurisdictions  which  have  authority  to 
make  boating  laws  and  regulations;  one  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  these  laws  and  regulations;  one  on  problem 
areas  and  enforcement;  one  on  standards  for  manning 
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and  equipment;  and  the  last  one  on  the  potential 
sources  of  funds  available  for  financing  boating  law 
enforcement.  Initial  discussions  revealed  that  the  state 
must  attack  this  problem  in  two  geographical  senses — 
one,  non-tidal  and  fresh  water  areas,  and  two,  tidal  or 
salt  water  areas.  As  stated  in  the  summary  of  the 
conference  proceedings  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Harbors  and  Watercraft,  differences  between  these 
areas  range  from  the  size  of  vessels  normally  used  and 
their  trailerability,  continuity  of  operation  over  the 
water,  the  type  of  boating  language,  the  applicability 
of  federal  law,  the  customs  and  orientation  of  boaters, 
the  degree  of  enforcement  and  availability  of  funds. 

Discussions  brought  out  that  there  are  a  surprising 
number  of  agencies  which  have  some  degree  of  juris- 
diction over  boating  law  enforcement,  and  that  by 
necessity  there  is  required  considerable  communica- 
tion between  these  various  agencies  in  overlapping 
jurisdictions.  The  principal  federal  agencies  exercising 
jurisdiction  are  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  and  the  U.S. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  navigable  ^\'aters  of  the 
United  States  referred  to  here  generally  fall  into  the 
tidal  water  classification.  However,  there  are  certain 
bodies  of  water  with  which  we  are  concerned  such  as 
Lake  Tahoe,  wherein  boating  law  enforcement  is 
within  the  purview  of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard.  The 
Corps  of  Engineers,  which  is  concerned  primarily  with 
the  maintenance  of  na\'igable  waterways  serving  deep- 
draught  commerce,  also  is  concerned  with  the  con- 
struction of  reservoirs,  exercising  a  degree  of  jurisdic- 
tion over  those  which  it  has  built.  In  the  latter  case, 
its  jurisdictional  authorities  roughly  parallel  those  of 
such  agencies  as  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  the 
National  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service.  These  waters  are 
generally  in  the  non-tidal,  fresh  water  zone.  It  was 
noted  that  the  federal  agencies,  although  they  have 
authority  both  to  make  regulations  and  to  enforce 
them,  generally  do  not  find  it  practical  to  do  so.  In 
most  cases,  these  agencies  have  turned  to  the  local  en- 
forcing agency,  usually  the  county  sheriff,  proposing 
a  cooperative  arrangement.  Since  the  county  enforce- 
ment agency  is  not  authorized  to  enforce  federal  laws, 
the  county  board  of  supervisors  must  adopt  ordinances 
equivalent  to  the  federal  agency  regulations  in  order 
that  the  provisions  of  such  regulations  may  be  en- 
forced. In  turn,  the  county  is  limited  by  Section  660 
of  the  Harbors  and  Navigation  Code  referred  to  above 
in  establishing  ordinances. 

The  state  is  the  only  agency  having  jurisdiction  over 
all  waters  of  the  state,  which  it  shares  in  the  case  of 
navigable  waters  with  federal  agencies.  Among  state 
agencies  which  can  establish  regulations  are  the  De- 
partment of  Harbors  and  Watercraft,  the  Division  of 
Beaches  and  Parks  on  waters  limited  to  state  parks, 
and  those  provisions  relating  to  fish  and  wildlife  pro- 


tection and  enhancement  which  might  be  adopted  by 
the  Department  of  Fish  and  Game. 

The  conference  served  to  clarify  not  only  the  con- 
sensus, but  the  willingness  of  all  jurisdictions  which 
might  have  overlapping  and  concurrent  authorities  to 
coordinate  such  activities  to  lessen  the  confusion  to  the 
boater  and  to  place  in  one  simple  document  to  be  made 
available  to  boaters  those  regulations  which  are  to  be 
enforced. 

Of  some  consequence  and  also  offering  an  area  of 
possible  improvement  was  the  fact  that  there  was  a 
lack  of  familiarity  with  state  boating  laws  on  the  part 
of  many  judges.  This  lack  of  familiarity  was  said  to  be 
attributed  to  the  relative  newness  of  boating  in  many 
areas  of  the  state,  and  the  unfamiliarity  with  nautical 
terms  appearing  in  the  state  laws,  which  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  federal  maritime  law.  It  was  sug- 
gested  that  a  program  of  education  of  the  judiciary  in 
boating  laws  and  the  relative  severity  of  violations  be 
initiated.  Along  these  lines  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  Oregon  is  considering  a  bill  which  would  establish 
uniform  sentence  and  bail  provisions  on  cases  involving 
infraction  of  the  state  boating  law.  Perhaps  this  ap- 
proach will  be  of  benefit  to  California;  however,  this 
committee  will  forego  making  a  specific  recommenda- 
tion in  this  regard  until  it  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  proposal.  If  it  does  appear  applicable,  after 
conferring  with  the  judicial  council,  certainly  it  would 
then  be  proposed  for  enactment  in  this  state  as  well. 

One  of  the  most  important  observations  of  the  con- 
ference and  one  that  is  also  capable  of  solution  was 
that  there  was  a  need  for  upgrading  peace  officer 
standards,  particularly  in  the  inland  areas,  in  training 
for  seamanship,  boat  handling,  and  the  instruction  of 
boats  and  equipment.  It  was  generally  proposed  that 
the  Department  of  Harbors  and  Watercraft  attack  this 
problem  through  the  development  of  appropriate  ma- 
terial, and  initiate  courses  in  boating  law,  boat  han- 
dling, etc.,  to  complement  the  peace  officer  training 
normally  received  by  law  enforcement  personnel. 

Some  discussion  centered  on  the  possibility  of  the 
state's  providing  a  limited  number  of  boarding  teams 
to  check  the  general  character  of  boating  law  enforce- 
ment in  various  areas  of  the  state.  No  official  position 
was  taken  on  this;  however,  and  especially  in  the  event 
a  state  subsidy  program  is  initiated  to  provide  funds  to 
local  jurisdictions  for  local  law  enforcement  on  a 
matching  basis  suggested  in  this  report,  boarding  teams 
could  sen^e  two  purposes:  (1)  They  could  determine 
the  adequacy  with  which  the  boating  law  enforcement 
is  being  carried  on  in  any  given  area;  and  (2)  could 
serve  as  an  inspection  force  to  determine  if  those  funds 
so  allocated  were  being  utilized  for  the  purpose  for 
which  allocated.  This  finds  a  parallel  in  the  method 
whereby  the  state  contracts  with  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice  for  the   protection   of  private   lands   within   the 
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national  forest  boundaries.  The  State  Forester  inspects 
the  areas  so  protected  to  determine  if  the  state  funds 
are  actually  being  devoted  to  standby  crew  use,  and 
upon  certification,  the  money  is  released.  Such  liaison 
between  state  and  local  law  enforcement  would  aid 
also  in  securing  uniform  enforcement  and  the  utiliza- 
tion in  all  jurisdictions  of  the  most  effective  equipment 
and  procedures. 

The  conference  also  dealt  with  financing  of  boating 
law  enforcement.  As  mentioned,  consideration  was 
given  to  the  possibility  of  an  in  lieu  tax  to  be  redis- 
tributed from  the  state  level  on  the  basis  of  area  of 
registration  and  area  of  use.  There  was  not  consensus 
in  this  approach,  since  obviously  some  counties  with  a 
heavy  metropolitan  concentration  of  boats  for  regis- 
tration purposes  would  receive  something  less  than 
they  would  ordinarily  receive  from  personal  property 
taxes  if  a  portion  of  the  formula  for  return  of  such 
taxes  to  the  local  jurisdiction  included  a  factor  of 
"area  of  use."  It  is  presumed  also  that  some  local  juris- 
dictions may  not  be  completely  in  favor  of  having  its 
funds  from  this  source  earmarked  for  boating  law 
enforcement  purposes,  especially  if  such  moneys  are 
now  desirable  or  vital  to  some  general  fund  program. 
This  committee,  however,  recognizes  the  necessity  for 
improving  the  quality  of  boating  law  enforcement  on 
the  local  level;  recognizes  that  these  taxes  are  paid  by 
boaters  on  their  vessels  with  little  return  from  most 
local  jurisdictions  in  the  area  of  enhancement  of  boat- 
ing; and  finally,  that  the  counties  of  use  must  be  given 
just  consideration  because  they  become  a  vital  factor 
in  the  overall  recreational  complex  to  the  benefit  of 
the  metropolitan  areas.  The  very  availability  of  waters 
in  counties  adjacent  to  those  counties  of  higher  density 
encourages  residents  of  the  metropolitan  areas  to  pur- 
chase boats,  and  certainly,  there  should  be  an  overall 
regional  recognition  of  this  factor  when  the  subject  of 
in  lieu  tax  is  discussed. 

It  was  also  suggested  during  the  conference  that  a 
portion  of  the  $4  million  of  boat  fuel  taxes  which  is 
diverted  to  the  Harbors  and  Watercraft  Revolving 
Fund  could  be  allocated  to  aid  local  jurisdictions  in 
improving  their  boating  law  enforcement  program. 
Use  of  this  money  for  such  purpose  has  been  recog- 
nized in  a  few  states  of  the  Union,  and  may  fall  within 
the  area  of  permissible  use  of  such  funds  to  the  benefit 
of  the  boater.  If  this  concept  is  adopted,  the  allocation 
of  this  money  must  consider  an  "area  of  use"  factor. 

Additional  Considerations 

Before  any  financing  programs  could  be  placed  into 
effect,  the  department  must  initiate  a  study  to  deter- 
mine the  average  man-years  of  boating  use  in  each 
county  of  this  state.  Because  of  other  considerations, 
such  as  degree  of  enforcement  by  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard,  and  certain  other  problems  which  face  naviga- 


tion on  tidal  and  coastal  waters,  this  study  must  be 
broken  down  into  two  geographical  considerations: 
(1)  the  coastal  and  tidal  and  (2)  the  inland  waters.  It 
is  recommended  that  the  department  move  rapidly  to 
initiate  liaison  with  all  local  jurisdictions  to  begin 
securing  this  information,  and  then  analyze  and  make  a 
careful  correlation  of  all  such  statistics  reported.  The 
reporting  system  to  be  initiated  should  be  of  a  type 
which  will  permit  continuous  reporting  for  annual 
revision  of  the  formula. 

Many  other  states  of  the  Union  having  considerable 
boating  activity  have  found  it  necessary  to  take  added 
precautions  to  aid  in  their  respective  enforcement  and 
boating  safety  programs.  These  have  included  boat 
operator  age  limitations;  the  withdrawal  of  certificates 
of  numbers  of  watercraft  whose  owners  are  involved 
in  certain  types  of  infractions  of  the  boating  laws,  the 
authority  to  provide  that  a  person  cannot  operate  a 
motorboat  on  the  waters  of  the  state  when  he  has  been 
involved  in  certain  types  of  infractions  of  that  state's 
boating  laws;  and  to  a  much  lesser  extent,  specific 
licensing  as  is  found  in  New  Jersey  on  nontidal 
waters. 

The  National  Association  of  State  Boating  Law  Ad- 
ministrators conducted  a  study  under  its  Operator 
Control  Committee  with  the  following  observation: 
"Some  type  of  index  should  be  developed  which  could 
be  used  to  judge  the  adequacy  of  boating  law  enforce- 
ment. In  many  states  boating  law  enforcement  is  not 
so  effective  as  it  might  be  due  to  lack  of  power  at  the 
state  level  and  lack  of  jurisdiction  and  cooperation  at 
the  local  level.  Where  these  conditions  are  found  to 
exist,  concerted  efforts  should  be  made  to  obtain  the 
necessary  funds  and  remedial  legislation." 

The  report  also  stated  that  judges  should  be  made 
more  aware  of  the  hazard  created  by  certain  types  of 
boating  violations,  and  encouraged  to  impose  appropri- 
ate penalties  which  they  generally  have  the  power  to 
do  under  existing  laws.  In  addition,  a  record  of  con- 
victions of  serious  and  repeat  offenses  should  be  main- 
tained by  the  boating  agency,  and  this  information 
provided  law  enforcement  agencies  so  that  habitual 
offenders  can  be  more  readily  identified  and  penalized. 
The  subject  committee  noted  that  some  state  enforce- 
ment agencies  cannot  "stop  and  board"  since  this  is  in 
violation  of  constitutional  provisions  on  search  and 
seizure. 

With  regard  to  the  cost  of  boat  operator  licensing, 
it  was  agreed  that  if  possible,  state  boating  administra- 
tors would  submit  to  the  NASBLA  Committee  a  cost 
analysis  of  a  proposed  operator  licensing  program  in 
their  respective  states,  including  testing  stations  and 
personnel  costs  as  well  as  other  administrative  costs. 
Two  reports  were  filed,  with  the  indication  that  in 
Pennsylvania,  such  a  program  would  cost  at  least  $7.39 
per  license.  The  report  from  New  York  indicated  that 
its  intention  would  be  to  charge  $5  for  each  registra- 
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tion,  and  $5  for  renewal  annually  of  a  licensing  pro- 
gram which  would  involve  two  categories,  junior  and 
senior,  with  a  grandfather's  clause  for  the  original 
initiation  of  such  a  program.  The  New  York  report 
stated  that  "we  believe  the  state  would  have  to  subsi- 
dize the  program,  since  the  income  derived  would  not 
be  equal  to  the  costs  involved." 

The  Operator  Control  Committee  also  discussed  op- 
erator's permit  without  an  operational  demonstration; 
rules-of-the-road  decal;  amendments  to  the  rules  of 
the  road;  industry  and  safe  boating,  and  negligent  and 
reckless  operators.  The  recommendations  of  that  com- 
mittee of  the  National  Association  of  State  Boating 
Law  Administrators  were: 

1.  That  next  year's  National  Association  of  State 
Boating  Law  Administrators  enforcement  committee 
develop  an  index  whereby  the  adequacy  of  boating  law 
enforcement  may  be  judged; 

2.  That  NASBLA  encourage  and  support  wide- 
spread use  of  the  rules-of-the-road  decal; 

3.  That  improvement  of  accident  reporting  be 
sought,  both  as  to  quality  of  information  and  coverage. 


in  order  that  a  more  thorough  analysis  of  the  types  and 
causes  of  accidents  may  be  made; 

4.  That  NASBLA  go  on  record  commending  the 
passage  of  House  Resolution  956  (This  measure  pro- 
vided that  sailing  and  small  craft  should  not  hamper 
the  safe  passage  of  a  vessel  which  can  navigate  only 
inside  the  channel.); 

5.  That  NASBLA  encourage  marine  dealers  to  take 
a  more  active  role  in  promoting  boating  safety;  and 

6.  That  NASBLA  endorse  the  concept  that  all  states 
should  have  a  law  to  adequately  penalize  those  who 
repeatedly  operate  their  boats  in  a  reckless  and  negli- 
gent manner. 

Conclusion 

The  current  trend  in  recreational  boating  is  ascend- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
such  trend  will  not  continue.  It  is  imperative  to  take 
those  steps  recommended  herein  to  promote  safety  in 
boating  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  since  delay  will 
only  complicate  the  inevitable. 


STATE  OF  CALIFORNIA 

OFFICE  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL 


Sacramento,  California,  October  26,  1965 


Honorable  Fred  S.  Farr 
Senate  Chamber 


LICENSING  OF  SMALL  VESSEL 
OPERATORS— #1128 


Dear  Senator  Farr: 


Question 


We  hav^e  previously  informed  you  that  in  our  opin- 
ion a  state  law  requiring  the  licensing  of  operators 
of  small  vessels  not  documented  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment would  not  violate  the  United  States  Constitution 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  such  vessels  on  navi- 
gable waters  of  the  state.  You  now  ask  whether,  if  the 
licensing  requirement  is  made  inapplicable  to  operators 
licensed  under  federal  law,  would  a  state  law  requiring 
the  licensing  of  operators  of  small,  federally  docu- 
mented vessels  violate  the  Constitution  in  this  respect. 

Opinion 

While  the  issue  is  not  free  from  doubt,  it  is  our 
opinion  that  such  a  state  law  would  not  be  held  to 
violate  the  United  States  Constitution. 

Analysis 

It  is  clear  that  the  United  States  Congress  has  para- 
mount authority  to  fix  and  determine  the  maritime  law 
which  shall  prevail  throughout  the  country  (Rodd  v. 
Meant,  21  Wall.  558,  22  L.  Ed.  654;  Croivell  v.  Befison, 
285  U.S.  22,  76  L.  Ed.  598).  Pursuant  to  this  power 
Congress  has  enacted  various  statutes  governing  the 
operation  of  vessels  upon  navigable  waters  (see  Titles 
33  and  46,  U.S.C.).  Of  particular  significance  here  are 
the  federal  laws  relating  to  small  vessels  which  are 
contained  in  the  Motor  Boat  Act  of  1940  and  the  Fed- 
eral Boating  Act  of  1958  (46  U.S.C.  526,  527). 

Generally  speaking  these  federal  statutes  provide  for 
numbering,  and  regulate  the  equipment  and  operation 
of,  small  vessels.  The  states  are  authorized,  however, 
to  establish  a  federally  approved  system  for  numbering 
undocumented  vessels,  and,  if  they  have  such  a  feder- 
ally approved  numbering  system,  to  regulate  the  use 
of  undocumented  vessels  (Sec.  527a,  527h,  46  U.S.C.).* 
With  respect  to  licensing  of  small  vessel  operators, 
while  federal  law  generally  provides  for  licensing  of 

*  Vessels  of  more  than  five  net  tons  may  be  issued  marine  documents  by 
the  Bureau  of  Customs.  The  type  of  document  depends  upon  tonnage 
and  use  of  the  vessel  (see,  generally,  Pt.  3  (commencing  with  Sec. 
3.1),  Ch.  I,  Title   19,  C.F.R.). 


operators  of  documented  vessels,  it  expressly  excepts 
vessels  of  less  than  200  gross  tons  (Sec.  224a,  46 
U.S.C),  other  than  motor  boats  and  certain  other  ves- 
sels which  carry  passengers  for  hire  (Sec.  526f,  46 
U.S.C),  from  the  federal  licensing  requirements  (see 
Sees.  2.64,  2.65,  Calif.  Pleasure  Boating  Law,  C.E.B. 
1963). 

The  basic  principle  involved  here  is  that  while  states 
are  not  forbidden  under  all  circumstances  from  enact- 
ing legislation  which  may  change,  modify,  or  affect 
the  general  maritime  law,  it  is  well  established  that  such 
legislation  must  not  conflict  with  federal  statutes  nor 
work  material  prejudice  to  or  destroy  the  uniformity 
of  the  general  maritime  law  in  its  international  and 
interstate  relations  {Southern  Pacific  Co.  v.  Jensen,  244 
U.S.  205,  61  L.  Ed.  1086;  Knickerbocker  Ice  Co.  v. 
Stezvart,  253  U.S.  149,  64  L.  Ed.  834). 

On  the  other  hand,  state  laws  of  a  local  character 
have  been  held  to  be  valid  even  though  they  affect 
navigation  and  maritime  matters  where  they  work  no 
material  prejudice  to  the  general  maritime  law  (Grant 
Sniith-Forter  Ship  Co.  v.  Rohde,  257  U.S.  469,  66  L. 
Ed.  321). 

Of  particular  significance,  in  connection  with  the 
question  here  before  us,  is  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  decision  in  the  case  of  Kelly  v.  Washington,  302 
U.S.  1,  82  L.  Ed.  3,  in  which  the  court  considered  the 
power  of  the  State  of  Wasliington  to  enact  certain 
regulations  relating  to  the  inspection  and  operation  of 
tugboats  employed  in  interstate  commerce  on  naviga- 
ble waters.  The  court  in  that  case  set  forth  the  princi- 
ples which  are  to  be  applied  in  determining  the  validity 
of  any  state  regulations  concerning  the  operation  of 
vessels  on  navigable  waters  where  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  not  enacted  legislation  on  the  particular 
subject  of  control  proposed  by  the  state.  The  court 
pointed  out  that  state  legislation  in  a  field  in  which  the 
federal  government  has  jurisdiction,  such  as  with  re- 
spect to  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  and  naviga- 
ble waters,  is  not  permissible,  even  in  the  absence  of 
federal  action,  if  the  subject  is  one  demanding  uni- 
formity of  regulation  (302  U.S.  1,  9;  82  L.  Ed.  3,  10). 
However,  the  court  pointed  out  that  federal  action  in 
a  field  in  which  state  action  in  matters  affecting  inter- 
state commerce  is  also  permissible  does  not  exclude 
state  regulation  except  to  the  extent  to  which  Congress 
has  exercised  its  paramount  authority  (302  U.S.  1,  9 
and  10;  82  L.Ed.  3,  10). 
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In  this  connection,  tiie  court  emphasized  that  an 
exercise  by  a  state  of  its  police  power  which  would  be 
valid  if  not  superseded  by  federal  action  is  superseded 
only  where  the  repugnance  or  conflict  is  so  direct  and 
positive  that  the  two  acts  cannot  be  reconciled  or 
consistently  stand  together  (302  U.S.  1,  10;  82  L.  Ed. 
3,  10  and  11).  The  court  then  held  that  where  federal 
regulations  affecting  vessels  in  navigable  waters  of  the 
United  States  do  not  provide  for  the  inspection  of  hull 
and  machinery  of  all  motor-propelled  vessels,  the  state 
may  require  inspection  by  state  authorities  of  hull  and 
machinery  to  insure  safety  and  determine  seaworthi- 
ness in  the  case  of  vessels  which  in  that  respect  lie  out- 
side of  the  federal  requirements  (302  U.S.  1,  13  and 
14;  82  L.Ed.  3,  12  and  13). 

We  believe  that  the  holding  of  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Kelly  case  is  controlling  with 
respect  to  the  question  here  considered.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  federal  law  which  now  requires  licensing 
of  operators  of  noncommercial  small  vessels  which  are 
documented  by  the  federal  government.  We  are  there- 
fore of  the  opinion  that  a  court  would  hold  that  this 
area  of  legislation  is  one  in  which  national  uniformity 
is  not  required,  and  therefore  that  the  states  may  act 
in  the  absence  of  federal  legislation.  Thus,  unless  and 
until  the  federal  government  should  see  fit  to  require 
licensing  of  such  vessel  operators,  state  laws  enacted 
under  the  police  power  of  the  states  in  the  interests  of 
public  health  and  safety  in  this  field  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  valid. 

The  issue  in  this  regard  is  not  free  from  doubt  how- 
ever. The  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  grants  to  the 
states  the  authorit}'  to  regulate  the  use  of  undocu- 
mented vessels  (Sec.  527h,  46  U.S.C.)  in  a  manner  not 
in  conflict  with  federal  law.  This  grant  of  authority  as 
to  the  use  of  vessels  includes,  in  our  opinion,  licensing 
of  operators.  Since  the  Federal  Boating  Act  of  1958 
refers  only  to  undocumented  vessels,  it  is  conceivable 
that  the  act  may  be  construed  as  evidencing  an  intent 
that  the  states  are  prohibited  from  exercising  any  au- 
thority as  to  documented  vessels.  We  doubt,  however, 
that  the  courts  would  reach  this  conclusion. 

Initially,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  act  expressly 
provides  that  it  shall  not  interfere  with,  abrogate  or 
limit  the  jurisdiction  of  any  state  (subd.  (4),  Sec.  527h, 


46  U.S.C).  Furthermore  we  have  found  nothing  in  the 
act  or  its  legislative  history  that  indicates  that  it  was 
the  intent  of  Congress  to  preclude  state  licensing  of 
the  operators  of  documented  vessels  under  the  states' 
local  police  powers.  Thus  it  is  more  logical  to  interpret 
the  act  in  light  of  these  considerations  as  intended 
only  to  authorize  regulation  of  undocumented  vessels 
in  an  area  of  law  otherwise  regulated  by  federal  statute 
(see,  for  example,  the  federal  Motorboat  Act  of  1940) 
and  not  as  prohibiting  by  implication  state  regulation 
of  documented  vessels  to  the  extent  otherwise  per- 
mitted as  an  exercise  of  local  police  powers. 

Futhermore,  the  federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  has 
as  one  of  its  purposes  the  numbering  of  vessels  for 
identification  (Senate  Rep.  No.  2340,  p.  5228,  U.S. 
Code  and  Cong.  Adm.  News  1958),  Federal  docu- 
mentation of  a  vessel  among  other  things  serves  to 
identify  a  vessel  and  makes  numbering  unnecessary 
(see  generally,  Pt.  3  (commencing  with  Sec.  3.1),  Ch. 
I,  Title  19,  C.F.R.).  We  think  that  the  act's  limitation 
to  undocumented  vessels  can  thus  be  considered  as 
only  intended  to  avoid  needless  duplication  of  the 
federal  laws  concerning  documentation  and  need  not 
be  construed  to  indicate  a  congressional  intent  (con- 
trary to  subdivision  4,  Section  527h  noted  above)  to 
preclude  state  regulation. 

Finally,  we  think  the  courts  would  find  persuasive 
the  fact  that  if  the  federal  Boating  Act  of  1958  is  con- 
strued to  preclude  any  state  regulation  of  documented 
vessels,  this  will  enable  operators  of  federally  docu- 
mented vessels  to  evade  the  state  law  licensing  oper- 
ators by  the  exercise  of  the  permissive  federal  provi- 
sions concerning  documentation  as  to  small  vessels 
which  generally  authorize  documentation  of  vessels 
over  five  net  tons  at  the  owner's  option  (see  Sees.  3.4 
and  3.5,  Title  19,  CT.R.).  We  think  it  doubtful  that 
the  courts  would  find  that  Congress  intended  to  per- 
mit operators  of  small  vessels  to  choose  to  evade  state 
regulation  in  such  a  fashion. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George  H.  Murphy 
Legislative  Counsel 
Sherwin  C,  Mackenzie,  Jr. 
Deputy  Legislative  Counsel 


LAWS  OF  OTHER  STATES  RELATING  TO  BOAT  OPERATION 


ALABAMA 

Upon  conviction  for  a  second  oifense  violation  of 
reckless  operation  of  any  vessel  or  of  operation  of  any 
vessel  while  intoxicated  or  under  the  influence  of  nar- 
cotic or  habit-forming  drugs,  a  registered  vessel  owner 
may  have  his  certificate  of  number  suspended  for  as 
long  as  one  year;  upon  conviction  for  a  third  offense 
violation,  his  certificate  of  number  shall  be  revoked 
and  the  owner  shall  not  be  granted  a  new  certificate  of 
number  for  three  years  following  the  date  of  his  third 
conviction. 

Act  576,  Laws  1959  (Section  21-4). 

COLORADO 

Any  registered  vessel  owner  who  violates  any  provi- 
sions of  the  regulations  adopted  by  the  Colorado 
Game,  Fish  and  Parks  Department  to  implement  the 
Colorado  Boating  Act,  in  addition  to  other  penalties 
provided,  may  be  subject  to  revocation  of  his  certifi- 
cate of  number,  under  authority  and  procedure  of 
Chapter  3,  Article  16,  Colorado  Revised  Statutes  1953, 
as  am.ended. 

1963  Colorado  Boating  Regulations,  as  promul- 
gated by  the  Colorado  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  De- 
partment. 

DELAWARE 

Upon  the  third  conviction  of  (1)  reckless  operation 
of  any  vessel,  (2)  overloading,  (3)  improper  or  insuffi- 
cient safety  equipment,  or  (4)  willfully  disregarding 
the  safety  of  others,  a  registered  vessel  owner  shall 
suffer  suspension  of  his  certificate  of  number  for  a 
period  of  time  to  be  determined  by  the  commissioners 
of  the  Delaware  Commission  of  Shell  Fisheries. 

According  to  rules  published  by  the  Delaware 

Commission  of  Shell  Fisheries. 

IDAHO 

Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  a  violation  of 
any  of  the  laws  hereinafter  enumerated,  in  addition  to 
any  other  authorized  penalties,  may  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court  be  refused  the  privilege  of  operating  any 
watercraft  on  any  of  the  waterways  of  the  state  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  two  years.  The  offenses  for 
which  operating  privileges  may  be  suspended  are:  (1) 
careless  operation  of  any  watercraft;  (2)  reckless 
operation  of  any  ^\'atercraft;  (3)  operation  of  any 
watercraft  so  as  to  unreasonably  or  unnecessarilv  inter- 
fere with  navigation;  (4)  operation  or  being  in  actual 
physical  control  of  any  watercraft  while  under  the 


influence  of  intoxicating  liquor  or  narcotic  or  habit- 
forming  drugs,  or  the  act  of  authorizing  or  knowingly 
permitting  such  watercraft  to  be  operated  by  another 
person  who  is  intoxicated  or  drugged;  (5)  the  act  of 
authorizing  or  knowingly  permitting  any  watercraft 
to  be  operated  by  another  person  who  is  so  physically 
or  mentally  handicapped  as  to  be  incapable  of  oper- 
ating such  watercraft  under  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances; (6)  overloading;  (7)  overpowering;  (8)  per- 
mitting any  person  to  ride  or  sit  on  the  deck  or 
gunwales  of  any  motorboat  of  18  feet  or  less  in  length 
not  equipped  with  adequate  guards  or  railing;  (9)  op- 
erating any  watercraft  other  than  a  patrol  or  rescue 
craft  within  a  clearly  marked  restricted  area,  except 
in  case  of  an  emergency;  and  (10)  infractions  by  the 
operator  of  any  motorboat  engaged  in  water  skiing  of 
any  of  the  statutory  laws  relative  thereto. 

Idaho  Pleasure  Boating  Act,  Laws  of  1961   (Sec- 
tion 27-b). 

ILLINOIS 

Any  person  who  is  convicted  of  a  violation  of  care- 
less or  reckless  operation  of  a  motorboat,  or  author- 
izing or  knowingly  permitting  any  motorboat  to  be 
operated  by  another  person  who  by  reason  of  physical 
or  mental  disability  is  incapable  of  operating  such 
motorboat  under  the  prevailing  circumstances,  or  oper- 
ating an}^  watercraft  while  intoxicated  or  under  the 
influence  of  any  narcotic  or  habit-forming  drugs,  in 
addition  to  other  penalties  authorized,  may  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court  be  refused  the  privilege  of  operat- 
ing an\^  watercraft  on  any  of  the  waterways  of  the 
state  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  one  year. 

Illinois  Boat  Registration  and  Safety  Act,  Laws  of 

1959  (Article  XI,  Sec.  4). 

IOWA 

The  Iowa  Conservation  Commission  shall  revoke  the 
certificate  of  number  issued  for  any  Iowa-registered 
vessel  vipon  receiving  a  record  of  the  owner  or  oper- 
ator's conviction  of  any  of  the  following  offenses, 
when  such  conviction  has  become  final:  (1)  man- 
slaughter by  vessel;  (2)  operating  a  vessel  or  manipu- 
lating water  skis,  etc.  while  intoxicated  or  under  the 
influence  of  a  narcotic  drug;  (3)  failure  to  stop  and 
render  aid  as  required  by  the  Iowa  Boating  Act  when 
a  collision,  accident  or  other  casualty  results  in  the 
death  or  personal  injury  of  another;  or  (4)  perjury  or 
falsification  under  oath  of  any  infonnation  relating  to 
the  ownership  or  operation  of  a  vessel. 
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The  commission  may  suspend  the  certificate  of  num- 
ber for  any  Iowa-registered  vessel  upon  a  showing  by 
its  records  that  the  owner  or  operator:  (1)  has  com- 
mitted an  offense  for  which  mandatory  revocation  of 
the  certificate  is  required  upon  conviction;  (2)  is  a 
habitual  reckless  or  negligent  operator  of  a  vessel; 
(3)  is  incompetent  to  operate  a  vessel;  or  (4)  has  per- 
mitted an  unlawful  or  fraudulent  use  of  the  certificate 
of  number. 

Any  boat  inspector,  water  safety  patrolman  or  con- 
servation officer  may,  for  cause,  temporarily  suspend 
the  certificate  of  number  of  any  vessel.  The  commis- 
sion, after  a  due  hearing  on  the  matter  at  its  next 
session,  shall  make  final  determination. 

Iowa  Boating  Act,  Laws  of  1961  (Section  24). 

MASSACHUSETTS 

The  Director  of  the  Division  of  Motorboats  is 
empowered  to  suspend  or  revoke  and  require  the  sur- 
render of  any  certificate  of  number  issued  by  him  if, 
in  his  opinion,  after  due  notice  and  hearing,  the  holder 
is  guilty  of  violating  any  state  boating  law  or  regula- 
tion. Pending  the  hearing  and  any  appeal  from  the 
director's  decision,  the  certificate  of  number  shall  be 
suspended. 

Chapter  275,  Laws  1960  (Sec.  U-m). 

MICHIGAN 

Any  person  convicted  of  reckless  operation  of  a 
motorboat,  or  of  operating  a  vessel  while  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquor  or  narcotic  drugs,  in 
addition  to  other  penalties  provided,  may  be  refused 
by  the  court  having  jurisdiction  of  such  violation,  the 
right  of  operating  any  vessel  on  any  waters  of  the 
state  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  two  years. 
Public  Act  261,  Laws  1964  (Section  26). 

MINNESOTA 

In  addition  to  other  penalties  prescribed,  any  oper- 
ator may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  upon  convic- 
tion for  a  violation  of  any  law  or  regulation  relating 
to  the  manner  of  operation  of  a  watercraft,  be  pro- 
hibited from  operating  a  watercraft  for  a  period  of  not 
more  than  90  days.  Upon  a  second  conviction  for  any 
such  violation  within  a  period  of  one  year,  the  court 
shall  prohibit  the  operator  from  operating  a  watercraft 
for  90  days. 

Chapter  592,  Laws  1959  (Section  22-2). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Any  person  convicted  of  reckless  operation  of  a 
motorboat,  or  of  operating  such  a  boat  while  under 
the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquor  or  any  narcotic  or 
habit-forming  drug,  in  addition  to  other  penalties  pro- 
vided, shall  not  operate  the  motorboat  or  outboard 
motor  involved  in  his  violation  on  the  waters  of  the 
state  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

RSA  570.  28,  as  amended  by  Laws  1963. 


NEW  JERSEY 

No  person  shall  make  any  misstatement  of  fact  in  an 
application  for  an  award  of  a  certificate  of  number,  or 
give  a  fictitious  address.  The  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Economic  Development  shall,  upon  presenta- 
tion of  evidence  of  any  such  misstatement,  or  the 
giving  of  a  fictitious  address,  or  upon  the  conviction 
of  a  registered  vessel  owner  for  any  such  misrepre- 
sentation, revoke  the  certificate  of  number. 

Regulation  No.  1-20  adopted  by  the  New  Jersey 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment, 1962. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

If  any  person  is  convicted  for  violating  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  Boating  Act  or  any  rule  or 
regulation  prescribed  by  the  Fish  Commission  pursuant 
thereto,  in  a  summary  proceeding  before  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  alderman  or  magistrate,  in  addition  to  other 
penalties  provided,  the  Department  of  Revenue  may 
revoke  the  registration  issued  for  the  motorboat  used 
by  such  person. 

Pennsylvania  Boating  Act,  Laws  of  1963  (Sec- 
tion 15). 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

The  Department  of  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  may  sus- 
pend or  revoke  any  existing  certificate  of  number  or 
refuse  to  register  any  vessel  found  not  in  compliance 
with  safety  equipment  requirements.  Upon  suspension 
or  revocation  of  registration  the  registrant  shall  im- 
mediately surrender  to  the  department  the  numbering 
tags  and  certificate  of  number  issued  by  the  depart- 
ment. 

South  Dakota  Boating  Act,  Laws  of  1959  (Sec- 
tion 4-12). 

VERMONT 

The  Commissioner  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Safety  or  his  duly  authorized  agent  may  suspend  or 
revoke  the  registration  of  any  motorboat  registered  in 
the  state  and  repossess  the  certificate  of  number  awarded 
to  it,  when  he  is  satisfied  that:  (1)  such  motorboat 
has  been  stolen  and  the  registrant  does  not  have  legal 
title  to  it;  (2)  such  motorboat  is  in  such  poor  mechani- 
cal or  structural  condition  as  to  make  it  unseaworthy; 
(3)  such  motorboat  is  operated  without  proper  equip- 
ment after  the  owner  has  been  notified  to  procure  and 
use  such  equipment  as  is  required  by  law  or  depart- 
ment regulations;  (4)  the  owner  has  perpetrated  some 
fraud  upon  the  Department  of  Public  Safety;  or  (5) 
the  owner  is  a  habitual  user  of  intoxicating  liquor  or 
an  excessive  user  of  drugs. 

25   V.S.A.    (Subsection    (d)    of   Section    315,   as 

amended  by  1961  Laws). 

WYOMING 

Any  person  who  shall  be  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  any  of  the  laws  hereinafter  enumerated,  in  addition 
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to  any  other  authorized  penalties,  may  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court  be  refused  the  privilege  of  operating  any 
watercraft  on  any  of  the  waterways  of  the  state  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  two  years.  The  offenses  for 
which  operating  privileges  may  be  suspended  are: 
(1)  operation  or  being  in  actual  physical  control  of 
any  watercraft  while  under  the  influence  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquor  or  narcotic  or  habit  forming  drugs,  or  the 
act  of  authorizing  or  knowingly  permitting  such  wa- 
tercraft to  be  operated  by  another  person  who  is 
intoxicated  or  drugged;  (2)  the  act  of  authorizing  or 
knowingly  permitting  any  watercraft  to  be  operated 
by  another  person  who  is  so  physically  or  mentally 
handicapped  as  to  be  incapable  of  operating  such  wa- 
tercraft under  the  prevailing  circumstances;  (3)  over- 
loading; (4)  overpowering;  (5)  permitting  any  person 
to  ride  or  sit  on  the  deck  or  gunwales  of  any  motor- 
boat  of  26  feet  or  less  in  length  not  equipped  with 
adequate  guards  of  railing;  (6)  operating  any  water- 
craft  other  than  a  patrol  or  rescue  craft  within  a 
clearly  marked  restricted  area,  except  in  case  of  an 
emergency;  and  (7)  infractions  by  the  operator  of  any 
of  the  statutory  laws  relative  thereto. 

Chapter  50,  Laws  1963  (Section  16-b). 

State  Laws  Regarding  Minimum  Age  Limits 
for  Motorboat  Operators 

ALABAMA 

No  person  under  12  years  old  may  operate  a  me- 
chanically propelled  vessel  unless  accompanied  by  a 
person  12  years  of  age  or  older,  who  is  qualified  and 
capable  of  operating  such  vessel.  It  is  unlawful  for  a 
person  owning  or  having  control  of  a  mechanically 
propelled  vessel  to  permit  the  opeiation  of  such  vessel 
by  any  person  under  1 2  years  old  without  a  competent 
chaperon  at  least  12  years  of  age. 

However,  a  person  under  12  years  old  may  operate 
a  mechanically  propelled  vessel  independently  in 
the  following  circumstances: 

(1)  If  such  person  has  in  his  possession  a  certificate 
issued  by  the  Division  of  Water  Safety,  Department 
of  Conservation,  certifying  that  such  person  has  suc- 
cessfully completed  an  approved  course  of  water  safety 
and  boating  instruction;  or 

(2)  When  participating  in  a  State  Conservation  De- 
partment or  U.S.  Coast  Guard  officially  recognized 
marine  tournament,  race,  or  other  event. 

Regulation  No.  17  adopted  in  1960. 

ARKANSAS 

A  person  under  12  years  of  age  shall  not  operate  a 
motorboat  except  under  the  direct  and  audible  super- 
vision of  a  parent,  guardian  or  other  person  over  17 
years  old. 

Act  425,  Laws  1961. 


MAINE 

Prohibits  any  person  under  12  years  old  from  oper- 
ating a  motorboat  with  more  than  10  hp  unless  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  a  person  in  the  boat  who 
is  at  least  16  years  old. 

Section  1  of  Chapter  349,  1959  Laws,  amended  in 
1963  to  add  subsection  VI  to  Section  8  of  Chapter 
3  6- A  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

MISSISSIPPI 

No  motorboat  required  to  be  numbered  (over  10 
hp),  except  livery  boats,  shall  be  operated  by  any 
person  under  12  years  old,  unless  the  child  is  accom- 
panied by  someone  over  17  years  old  who  is  qualified 
and  capable  of  operating  the  boat.  Since  Mississippi 
previously  required  an  observer  in  a  boat  towing  a 
water  skier  to  be  over  10  years  old,  it  was  felt  that  the 
operator  of  the  boat  should  be  at  least  12  years  old. 
This  does  not  mean  that  youngsters  under  12  are 
barred  from  operating  motorboats.  They  may  still 
drive  boats  of  10  hp  or  less  alone;  over  10  hp  a  compe- 
tent chaperon  over  17  years  old  is  required. 

Section  8496-20,  Mississippi  Code  of  1942,  as 
amended  in  1964. 

NEBRASKA 

Children  under  14  years  old  shall  not  operate  motor- 
boats  at  any  time  whether  accompanied  by  an  adult  or 
not.  Owners  of  motorboats  shall  at  all  times  be  held 
responsible  that  children  under  14  do  not  operate  their 
craft. 

By  regulation  effective  January  1,  1964. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Unless  accompanied  by  an  adult,  persons  12  years 
old  or  under  may  not  operate  boats  powered  by  en- 
gines in  excess  of  25  hp  on  public  waters  of  the  state. 
An  adult  chaperon  shall  be  liable  for  personal  injury 
or  property  damage  which  may  result  from  such  oper- 
ation. 

Chapter  138,  Laws  1963. 

NEW  JERSEY 

On  inland  lakes  and  other  waters  not  influenced  by 
natural  tides,  no  person  under  13  years  old  shall  be 
licensed  to  operate  a  power  vessel  equipped  with  an 
outboard  motor;  no  person  under  16  shall  be  licensed 
to  operate  a  power  vessel  equipped  with  an  inboard 
motor.  Every  applicant  for  an  operator's  license  under 
17  years  old  shall  submit  a  birth,  baptismal  or  school 
certificate  showing  applicant's  age,  and  written  consent 
to  the  granting  of  the  license  signed  by  applicant's 
parent  or  guardian. 

Section  12:7-34.7  from  L.  1954,  C.  236,  par.  7  and 

Regulation  No.  2-3. 
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NEW  YORK 

No  person  under  10  years  old  shall  operate  a  me- 
chanically propelled  pleasure  boat  on  navigable  water, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  person  over  14  years  old.  No 
one  between  10  and  14  years  old  shall  operate  a  me- 
chanically propelled  pleasure  vessel  on  navigable 
waters,  unless  accompanied  by  a  person  over  14  years 
old,  or  the  holder  of  a  boating  safety  certificate  issued 
by  the  Conservation  Commissioner  for  the  successful 
completion  of  a  standard  public  training  course  for 
youthful  boat  operators. 

Chapter  839,  Laws  1959. 

OHIO 

Bars  any  person  under  12  years  old  from  operating 
any  kind  of  boat  unless  under  the  direct  visual  and 
audible  supervision  of  a  parent,  guardian  or  other  per- 
son over  16  years  old. 

Section   1547.06   (enacted   1959)   of  the  Revised 
Code. 

UTAH 

No  person  under  16  years  old  shall  operate  a  motor- 
boat  except  when  accompanied  by  a  responsible  adult 
experienced  in  motorboat  operation,  except  as  further 
provided  in  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  State  Park 
and  Recreation  Commission. 

Section  12,  Utah  Boating  Laws,  Rules,  and  Regu- 
lations, 1961-62. 

Lifesaving  Devices  Required  To  Be  Worn 
Under  Certain  Circumstances 

ARIZONA 

Any  child  under  8  years  old  must  wear  a  life  pre- 
server at  all  times  while  on  board  a  watercraft  on 
Arizona  waters.  Also,  any  water  skier  who  is  unable 
to  swim  is  required  to  wear  a  life  preserver  or  buoyant 
belt  at  all  times  while  being  towed  behind  a  watercraft. 

IOWA 

Operator  of  a  motorboat  required  to  wear  a  lifesav- 
ing device  while  engaged  in  an  authorized  race. 

MONTANA 

Any  child  12  years  old  or  under  on  board  a  boat 
under  26  feet  in  length  while  the  boat  is  in  motion, 
must  have  a  Coast  Guard  approved  type  life  preserver 
securely  fastened  to  his  person. 

NEBRASKA 

Children  under  12  years  old  are  required  to  wear  a 
lifesaving  device  at  all  times  while  aboard  a  boat.  Also, 
passengers  aboard  vessels  for  hire  while  boats  are  in 
operation. 


OHIO 

Children  under  10  years  old  are  required  to  wear  a 
lifesaving  device  at  all  times  while  aboard  any  water- 
craft  under  1 8  feet  in  length. 

UTAH 

Any  child  1 2  years  old  or  under  must  wear  a  proper 
fitting  life  jacket  on  board  a  watercraft  whenever  the 
boat  is  in  operation.  Exceptions  to  lifesaving  equipment 
requirements:  (1)  None  required  on  Great  Salt  Lake; 
(2)  equipment  optional  when  pursuing  waterfowl  on 
man-made  marsh;  (3)  children  carried  as  passengers  for 
hire  on  shallow  waters  of  Lagoon  resort  and  Liberty 
Park  resort  are  not  required  to  wear  life  jackets  on 
board. 

Note:  In  addition,  the  following  states  require  a 
slder  to  wear  a  lifesaving  device  while  being  towed: 
Alabama  (ski  belt  or  Coast  Guard  approved  life  pre- 
server, except  performers  in  exhibitions  or  tourna- 
ments officially  recognized  by  the  State  Conservation 
Department  or  Coast  Guard);  Connecticut  (Coventry 
— Coventry  Lake  (Lake  Wangumbaug),  approved  life 
preserver);  Georgia  (life  preserver  except  persons 
engaged  in  organized  water  ski  tournaments,  competi- 
tions, expositions  or  trials  therefor);  Kentucky  (ski 
belt  or  approved  safety  device);  Montana  (life  pre- 
server, buoyant  vest,  or  ring  buoy);  Nebraska  (life 
preserver,  buoyant  vest  or  ski  belt  in  good  condition 
except  during  authorized  regattas  and  similar  ski  and 
water  shows);  New  Hampshire  (life  jacket  or  belt); 
New  Mexico  (sld  belt  or  jacket);  New  York  (inland 
waters  of  Chautauqua  County,  life  jacket  or  belt  ex- 
cept paid  performers  in  professional  exhibitions); 
North  Carolina  (life  preserver,  optional  if  tow  boat 
occupied  by  second  person  acting  as  observer  or  if 
equipped  with  a  rearview  mirror);  North  Dakota  (life 
preserver  of  type  approved  by  department,  except 
performers  in  professional  exhibitions  or  persons  en- 
gaged in  authorized  activities);  Ohio  (an  adequate  and 
effective  life  jacket,  life  vest,  or  life  belt,  except  if 
special  permit  issued  by  agency  having  jurisdiction  and 
control  of  body  of  water);  South  Carolina  (ski  belt, 
life  preserver  or  similar  equipment,  except  participants 
in  scheduled  water  ski  tournaments  or  shows  sponsored 
by  recognized  water  ski  club  and  persons  holding  first 
class  ratings  or  higher  in  AWSA);  Utah  (a  lifesaving 
device);  Vermont  (life  jacket  or  belt  except  perform- 
ers in  professional  exhibitions  or  engaged  in  authorized 
tournament,  competition,  marine  parade,  regatta,  etc. — 
$10  fine  for  violation);  Virginia  (skier  must  wear  life 
preserver  or  tow  boat  must  have  second  person  acting 
as  lookout);  West  Virginia  (life  jacket  or  belt); 
Wyoming  (an  efficient  life  preserver). 
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NATURAL  RESOURCES  EDUCATION 


SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


"Conservation  education"  has  for  many  years  meant 
many  different  things  to  people  of  different  vocations. 
If  one's  chosen  field  is  in  the  area  of  resomxe  manage- 
ment, by  necessity  he  must  become  conversant  with 
those  facets  of  conservation  education  which  are  neces- 
sary for  him  to  adequately  perform  his  responsibilities. 
To  the  majority  of  the  citizens  whose  life  activities 
are  outside  of  specific  identification  with  the  natural 
resources,  conservation  education  remains  a  fairlv 
nebulous  term. 

At  some  stage  of  their  lives,  most  persons  react  to 
some  phase  of  resource  management  or  environmental 
condition,  whether  it  is  through  hunting,  fishing, 
camping,  boating,  hiking,  or  through  observation  of 
smog,  erosion,  earthquakes,  fires  and  floods. 

If  they  are  not  conversant  with  the  effects  or  re- 
quirements of  sound  resource  management,  they  have 
various  reactions  to  what  they  see,  and  in  many  in- 
stances, those  spontaneous  reactions  guide  policy  de- 
cisions which  may  or  may  not  have  adverse  effects 
upon  such  resource  management. 

A  general  appraisal  would  be  that  the  average  citizen 
has  only  a  minimal  understanding  of  his  dependence 
upon  the  natural  resources  and  of  the  effect  his  activi- 
ties have  upon  the  continued  availability  of  those  re- 
sources. Too  often,  management  policy  is  influenced 
by  emotional  rather  than  ecological  factors,  and  it  is 
only  in  very  rare  instances  that  emotion  and  principles 
of  sound  management  coincide. 

Also,  without  an  environmental  conscience,  manage- 
ment for  the  exploitation  of  a  given  resource  does  not 
in  all  cases  complement  the  general  health  of  the  other 
resources  which  have  a  cumulative  effect  upon  the 
total  environment. 

That  which  is  obviously  needed  is  a  uniform  ap- 
proach to  conservation  education  in  the  school  system 
which  will  provide  a  common  base  from  which  con- 
sistent resource  management  decisions  will  be  made 
both  by  those  in  government  and  by  those  responsible 
for  managing  a  private  resource  use  operation.  Those 
persons  exposed  to  similar  education  who  are  not  in 
their  vocation  involved  in  government  or  private  re- 
source decisions  will  then  be  better  able  to  make  objec- 
tive appraisals  of  such  decisions. 

There  are  many,  many  organizations  and  educational 
efforts  at  the  local  level  today  indicating  particular 
concern  over  the  management  of  our  resources — a  few 


of  those  have  attacked  the  basic  problem,  attempting 
to  disseminate  material  which  would  give  those  persons 
within  their  particular  zones  of  influence  an  objective 
appraisal  of  sound  resource  management  doctrines. 
These  are  commendable  efforts;  however,  the  one 
established  "organization"  which  has  direct  access  to 
almost  all  of  our  citizens  at  some  stage,  our  public 
school  system,  has  made  an  extremely  small  contribu- 
tion to  these  efforts. 

On  March  16,  1966,  the  Senate  Factfinding  Commit- 
tee on  Natural  Resources  and  the  Senate  Factfinding 
Committee  on  Education  held  a  joint  hearing  on  the 
subject  "A  Program  of  Conscrv^ation  Education  for  the 
Department  of  Education."  The  hearing  was  called 
because  of  the  tremendous  interest  and  concern  which 
had  been  building  for  some  time.  It  was  repeatedly 
emphasized  by  representatives  of  industry,  government 
and  conservation  groups  that  the  primary  problem 
facing  an  objective  consideration  of  resource  values  is 
a  general  basic  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  relation  of 
man  to  his  environment. 

At  the  joint  hearing  excellent  presentations  were 
made  by  industry  representatives,  by  educators,  and 
by  conservationists,  isolating  the  reasons  why  Cali- 
fornia lags  behind  many  other  states  in  giving  effec- 
tive instruction  in  conservation  education.  These  prob- 
lems were  identified  as: 

1.  Lack  of  state  leadership  in  developing  a  uniform 
approach  to  in-class  and  outdoor  conservation  educa- 
tion. 

2.  Teaching  materials  which  are  either  inadequate 
in  subject  matter  covered,  in  content,  or  non-repre- 
sentative of  California's  unique  resource  problems  and 
opportunities. 

3.  Lack  of  trained  teachers  in  resource  disciplines, 
aggrav^ated  by  the  fact  that  no  credit  for  advance- 
ment is  offered  teachers  in  preparing  themselves  for 
such  instruction. 

4.  Lack  of  outdoor  education  facilities  to  comple- 
ment in-class  instruction. 

It  \\'as  found  that  there  is  no  position  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  budgeted  specifically  for  conserva- 
tion education.  This  was  identified  as  a  particularly 
acute  problem,  and  there  appeared  to  be  general  una- 
nimity in  the  conclusion  that  a  position  of  special 
consultant  on  conservation  education  should  be  estab- 
lished in  the  Department  of  Education. 
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Beyond  this  initial  appraisal  and  the  general  isola- 
tion of  the  problem  areas  noted  above,  the  hearing 
also  served  to  indicate  to  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  the  State  Board  of  Education  that  there  was 
sufficient  interest  in  this  subject  to  justify  specific 
studies  and  action  in  behalf  of  the  conservation  educa- 
tion program  by  the  department  and  the  board. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  appointed  an  Advis- 
ory Committee  on  Conservation  Education  vested 
with  the  responsibility  to  make  an  independent  review 
in  behalf  of  the  board.  The  Department  of  Education, 
utilizing  available  federal  funds  authorized  for  this 
purpose,  set  up  a  workshop  on  "Natural  Resources 
and  Education"  sponsored  jointly  by  the  department 
and  the  Resources  Agency.  Both  of  these  actions  were 
a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  legislative  hearing. 

The  workshop  held  at  Asilomar  brought  together 
representatives  of  industry,  the  pohcy  and  fiscal  por- 
tions of  the  administrative  and  legislative  branches  of 
state  government,  and  educators.  The  workshop  in- 
volved panels  designated  as  (1)  resources,  (2)  teacher 
education,  (3)  instruction  in  conservation  and  natural 
science — indoors,  (4)  instruction  in  conservation  and 
natural  science — outdoors,  (5)  instructional  materials, 
and  finally  a  panel  which  weighed  the  objectivity  and 
the  practical  fiscal  and  poKcy  aspects  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  five  panels. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Senate  Factfinding 
Committee  on  Natural  Resources,  buttressed  by  the 
findings  of  the  Asilomar  Conference,  are  that: 

1.  Conservation  education  should  not  be  a  separate 
course,  but  rather  it  should  be  included  where  appro- 
priate in  the  curriculum  of  the  social,  biological  and 
physical  sciences,  and  the  humanities. 

2.  Elements  of  conservation  education  could  and 
should  be  included  in  instructional  materials  designed 
for  all  grades. 

3.  Teacher  education  in  the  social,  biological  and 
physical  sciences,  and  the  humanities  should  be  re- 


designed to  qualify  teachers  to  effectively  bring  con- 
servation education  into  the  classrooms. 

Teacher  training  courses  tied  in  with  existing  cer- 
tifications would  permit  accumulating  credits  by 
teachers.  Credits  are  not  now  given  teachers  who  take 
specific  advanced  education  in  conservation  disciplines, 
a  fact  which  has  contributed  to  the  current  serious 
lack  of  teachers  qualified  to  instruct  in  natural  re- 
source management. 

4.  In-class  and  outdoor  education  in  conservation 
education  should  be  kept  properly  in  balance.  Out- 
door laboratories  should  complement  in-class  instruc- 
tion, and  correlation  of  such  programs  should  be  care- 
fully controlled  to  realize  maximum  benefit  from  each. 

5.  There  are  many  publicly  owned  facilities  such 
as  district  fair  grounds,  state  parks,  regional  and 
local  parks,  and  federally  owned  facilities  which 
should  be  programmed  to  accommodate  outdoor  in- 
struction where  possible. 

6.  The  State  Department  of  Education  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  must  assume  a  role  of  leadership 
in  cooperation  with  the  Resources  Agency  to  accom- 
plish the  foregoing. 

In  addition  to  these  recommendations  and  findings, 
and  to  establish  legislative  intent  with  regard  to  con- 
servation education,  the  Senate  Factfinding  Committee 
on  Natural  Resources  specifically  recommends  that: 

1.  A  position  of  consultant  in  conservation  educa- 
tion be  established  in  the  Department  of  Education. 

2.  That  legislation  be  enacted  which  will: 

a.  Constitute  a  statement  of  legislative  intent  of  sup- 
port for  a  properly  oriented  program  of  conservation 
education  in  the  public  school  system. 

b.  Establish  a  formal  conservation  education  cur- 
riculum development  and  review  procedure. 

c.  Require  the  Department  of  Education  to  study 
and  recommend  an  outdoor  recreation  facilities  devel- 
opment program. 


REPORT  ON  NATURAL  RESOURCES  EDUCATION 


The  ultimate  aim  of  natural  resources  education  is 
to  instill  in  every  person  a  respect  for  the  natural 
resources  and  the  realization  that  the  manner  in  wliich 
those  resources  are  managed  will  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  the  economic  and  social  environment  of  this  and 
future  generations.  History  clearly  documents  the  fact 
that  those  governments  that  have  ignored  this  basic 
precept  were  ultimately  weakened  to  the  point  that 
they  either  lost  their  identification  altogether,  or  be- 
came so  dependent  upon  sources  outside  of  their 
boundaries  that  they  could  not  retain  major  influence 
over  their  own  development. 

The  particular  subject  with  which  the  Senate  Fact- 
finding Committee  on  Natural  Resources  and  the 
Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Education  was  con- 
cerned in  the  joint  hearing  was  "Conservation  Educa- 
tion in  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State  of  California." 

It  was  very  graphically  illustrated  to  the  committee 
that  just  the  concepts  of  man's  activities  and  the  re- 
sults of  his  activities  upon  the  environment  would  not 
be  sufficient  in  an  overall  conservation  education 
course;  that  initial  instruction  must  be  more  detailed 
to  show  man's  specific  relation  with  the  environment 
and  where  he  fits  into  the  overall  picture.  This  was 
termed  the  ecological  concept,  and  one  which  requires 
detailed  teacher  training  in  order  to  adequately  impart 
this  concept  to  students  consistently  throughout  their 
school  experience. 

The  hearing  served  to  bring  together  the  testimony 
of  leaders  in  every  walk  of  life  in  California — in  the 
public  resources  management  field,  in  the  private  re- 
sources management  field,  in  the  field  of  education, 
and  in  the  organizations  specifically  concerned  with 
this  subject.  The  hearing  crystallized  the  fact  that 
there  is  serious  concern  over  the  lack  of  conservation 
education  in  the  schools,  and  that  there  is  an  aware- 
ness of  the  many  sources  of  aid  available  to  correct 
this  situation. 

iMr.  Earl  Smith,  supervisor  of  Thrift,  Conservation, 
and  School  Savings  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools, 
defined  "conservation"  as  "the  practice  of  making  in- 
telligent decisions  in  regard  to  the  wise  use  of  and 
preservation  of  natural  resources  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  on  a  permanent  and  continuing  basis,  recog- 
nizing that  for  his  own  ultimate  survival,  man  must 
learn  to  live  in  harmony  with  his  environment."  Mr. 
Smith  explained  the  excellent  program  utilized  by  the 
Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  and  stated:  "Basically,  it 
may  be  said  that  natural  resources  are  more  important 
than  ever  before,  because  they  are  the  indispensable 


materials  that  provide  the  basis  of  our  modern  civili- 
zation. Coupled  with  these  serious  thoughts  rests  the 
realization  that  these  problems  are  probably  more  chal- 
lenging to  Californians  because  California  is  the  fastest 
growing  state  in  the  nation,  and  as  such,  needs  to 
place  greater  emphasis  upon  them.  It  seems  to  me  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  solve  these  problems  is 
through  a  solid  conservation  education  program." 

It  was  revealed  that  perhaps  half  the  students  will 
not  get  a  chance  to  participate  in  the  outdoor  camp 
program  of  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools.  In  other 
words,  of  the  some  780,000  students  there,  perhaps 
some  390,000  might  have  an  opportunity^  to  participate 
in  some  outdoor  education  experience  as  provided  by 
the  school  system. 

The  statement  was  made  that  people  generally  don't 
recognize  that  they  have  a  resource  problem  until  they 
are  affected  directly,  either  through  lack  of  water,  a 
comparable  experience  of  excess  smog,  competition 
for  a  place  to  fish,  launch  a  boat,  the  problem  of  find- 
ing a  place  to  camp,  erosion  resulting  from  a  recent 
burn  of  a  watershed  in  the  area  adjacent,  etc.  The 
point  was  made  that  tiie  California  Resources  Agency 
contains  some  of  the  most  well  informed  individuals 
on  the  proper  use  and  management  of  the  resources, 
but  that  their  expertise  had  not  been  adequately  em- 
ployed. It  was  disclosed  during  the  meeting  that  the 
Resources  Agency  had  offered  to  the  Department  of 
Education,  for  improving  education  in  the  resources, 
experts  from  the  agency  in  the  fields  of  water  engi- 
neering, flood  control,  forestry,  fish  and  game,  and 
parks,  but  this  offer  had  not  been  acted  upon. 

Mr.  DeWitt  Nelson,  former  director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Conservation,  stated  that:  "Experience  of 
our  people  in  the  Department  of  Conservation  would 
indicate  that  serious  consideration  by  you  be  given 
to  establishing  the  following: 

(1)  A  state\\ide  resource  use,  management,  and  pro- 
tection conservation  education  program  with  leader- 
ship centered  in  the  Department  of  Education; 

(2)  Mechanisms  and  procedures  which  \\ould  inte- 
grate all  facts  and  information  relating  to  California's 
natural  resources  into  the  existing  educational  systems; 

(3)  Opportunity  for  California  teachers  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  the  natural  resources  of  their  state, 
and  methods  by  which  they  can  use  such  knowledge 
in  connection  with  existing  required  courses  of  in- 
struction; and  last,  formalized  fiscal  and  personnel  ca- 
pacity \\ithin  those  units  of  state  government  having 
responsibility  for  education  of  its  citizenry,  as  well  as 
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for  the  use,  management  and  preservation  of  its  natural 
resources,  both  publicly  and  privately  owned,  to  bring 
about  a  common  understanding  of  the  essential  role 
of  natural  resources  to  the  future  of  its  citizens' 
existence." 

Mr.  A.  Alan  Post,  state  legislative  analyst,  revealed 
that  the  school  transportation  program  utilized  for 
outdoor  education,  reimbursable  under  the  Education 
Code,  involved  less  than  $53,000  in  1963-64  out  of  a 
total  budget  for  transportation  of  students  for  educa- 
tional purposes  of  more  than  $50  million.  Mr.  Post 
further  indicated  that  out  of  260  reporting  districts, 
257  stated  that  they  had  some  type  of  instruction  in 
consen^ation  education  that  could  be  linked  with  this 
subject,  and  only  three  of  the  districts  had  separate 
courses  in  conservation.  A  total  of  10  districts  offered 
conservation  education  in  connection  with  organized 
courses  in  forestry,  with  the  most  common  source  of 
instruction  in  this  subject  being  integrated  with  bi- 
ology at  the  10th  grade  level.  He  stated  further  that 
the  most  common  social  science  courses  in  which 
conservation  was  offered  was  in  integration  with 
American  Government  and  Problems  in  57  districts, 
and  in  United  States  History  in  46  districts.  He  stated 
further  that  his  survey  indicated  that  there  was  a  wide 
variation  in  the  amount  of  time  spent  by  districts  in 
conservation  education,  varying  from  as  little  as  15 
minutes  to  175  hours  per  year.  Mr.  Post  felt  that  it  was 
impossible,  on  the  basis  of  the  survey  made,  to  deter- 
mine the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  persent  pro- 
gram, thereby  complicating  determinations  for  the  best 
methods  for  improving  the  present  program.  He  felt 
that  it  \vould  be  desirable  for  both  the  Department 
of  Education  and  the  Resources  Agency  to  conduct 
some  in-depth  study  of  the  entire  area  of  conservation 
that  students  should  be  exposed  to  prior  to  graduation, 
the  instructional  value  of  the  various  types  of  exist- 
ing conservation  programs  and  existing  curricula,  and 
the  methods  of  improving  teacher  training.  He  felt 
that  to  derive  maximum  benefits  of  such  a  study,  it 
should  be  carried  out  by  an  ad  hoc  committee  com- 
posed of  other  than  departmental  personnel  hired  on 
a  temporary  basis.  He  felt  that  there  were  federal 
funds  available  identifiable  \\'ith  this  type  of  program 
which  should  be  utilized  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Post  advised  that  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  Resources  Agency  could  most  directly  and 
economically  improve  conservation  education  in  the 
public  schools  by  making  available  to  school  districts 
curriculum  guidelines,  by  suggesting  certain  instruc- 
tional materials,  and  by  supplying  information  about 
methods  of  providing  students  with  field  experience 
in  conservation,  perhaps  by  coordinating  conservation 
instruction  with  community  renewal  activities  sup- 
ported by  federal  funds. 

Industry  representatives  stated  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  educational  material  was  being  developed 


relating  specifically  to  management  of  the  resources. 
Continuous  contacts  by  the  industries  have  been  made 
with  school  districts;  however,  individual  teachers 
receive  the  material  only  upon  request.  It  was  pointed 
out  by  the  representative  of  Western  Oil  and  Gas 
that  over  50,000  brochures,  including  several  different 
types  of  resource  information,  were  distributed.  He 
also  stated  that  the  oil  and  gas  industry  invests  about 
$160  million  annually  in  instructional  materials  for 
schools  nationwide,  the  reference  being  the  Saturday 
Review  of  Literature.  The  American  Forest  Products 
industry's  representative  also  indicated  that  that  in- 
dustry had  handled  nationally  in  1965  some  30,700 
requests  for  school  materials,  and  sent  out  306,000 
plus  items  in  California.  All  of  those  were  sent  at  the 
request  of  teachers. 

Interdeportmenfal  Comm'itfee  on 
Conservation  Education 

In  recognition  of  the  growing  need  for  conserva- 
tion use  resource  education  in  the  schools,  in  1948 
a  conservation  education  committee  was  appointed 
in  the  Department  of  Education.  Shortly  thereafter, 
an  active  program  of  cooperation  was  initiated  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Education  and  the  then 
Department  of  Natural  Resources.  That  committee 
has  since  been  designated  "The  State  Interdepart- 
mental Conservation  Education  Committee,"  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  Department  of  Fish  and 
Game,  the  Department  of  Water  Resources,  the  De- 
partment of  Parks  and  Recreation,  the  Department 
of  Conservation,  and  the  Department  of  Education. 
Since  1949  that  committee  has  been  engaged  in  a  co- 
operative effort  to  improve  the  curriculum  and  en- 
courage the  teaching  of  conservation  in  the  schools. 
It  has  been  engaged  in  the  development  of  teaching 
aids  for  use  in  the  school  systems,  providing  such 
material  upon  request  of  the  individual  school  dis- 
tricts and  individual  teachers. 

A  1966  survey  of  140  California  colleges  revealed 
that  only  9  of  them  were  giving  accredited  summer 
workshops  in  conservation.  Five  of  those  nine  were 
specifically  for  teacher  training;  the  others  were  for 
graduate  courses  in  something  pertaining  to  conser- 
vation— that  is,  forestry  or  some  subject  of  that  nature. 
In  relation  to  the  number  of  teachers  which  should 
be  given  specific  education  in  conservation  to  aid 
them  in  more  effectively  teaching  the  various  sciences, 
such  workshops  are  extremely  minimal  in  number, 
reaching  very,  very  few  of  the  teachers. 

It  was  explained  that  the  interdepartmental  com- 
mittee's effort  to  encourage  the  teaching  of  conserva- 
tion has  been  a  shotgun  approach,  i.e.,  serving  the 
schools  that  request  assistance  in  the  form  of  materials 
and  consultant  service.  It  M^as  emphasized  that  until 
specific  procedures  are  established  at  the  state  level 
to  coordinate  a  uniform  statewide  program,  the  results 
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will  have  to  continue  to  be  fragmentary.  Even  though 
these  efforts  have  been  continuous  and  dedicated,  the 
committee  realized  that  it  was  reaching  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  the  some  three  million  students 
in  California. 

Sectioi2s  of  the  Education  Code 

Sections  of  the  Education  Code  which  have  some 
bearing  on  the  subject  were  identified  as  follows: 

Education  Code  Section  5205  (Conservation,  Bird 
and  Arbor  Day):  "March  7th  of  each  year,  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birthday  of  Luther  Burbank,  is  set 
apart  and  designated  Conservation,  Bird  and  Arbor 
Day.  Public  schools  and  educational  institutions  shall 
observe  the  day  not  as  a  holiday  but  by  including  in 
school  work  of  the  day  suitable  exercises  ...  as  to 
the  economic  value  of  birds  and  trees  .  .  .  and  .  .  .  the 
economic  value  of  natural  resources  and  the  desira- 
bility of  their  conservation." 

Education  Code  Section  7975  (Contract  for  Opera- 
tion of  Youth  Conservation  Programs):  "The  county 
superintendent  of  schools  with  the  approval  of  the 
county  board  of  education,  or  the  county  superinten- 
dent of  two  or  more  counties,  the  State  of  California, 
any  city,  county  or  city  and  county  jointly  may  con- 
tract with  the  United  States  or  any  com.bination 
thereof  for  the  joint  operation  and  maintenance  of 
programs  in  youth  conservation  and  training  or  for 
assistance  in  their  operation  and  maintenance." 

Education  Code  Section  8425  (Outdoor  Science, 
Conservation  and  Forestry):  This  section,  added  by 
Statutes  of  1963,  Chapter  251,  permits  school  districts 
"to  conduct  programs  in  outdoor  science  education 
within  and  without  the  boundaries  of  the  district,  to 
acquire  and  maintain  real  or  personal  property  in  or 
without  the  district  boundaries  needed  for  the  pro- 
gram, contract  with  federal,  state  and  local  govern- 
ments for  joint  operation  and  maintenance  of  pro- 
grams; transport  pupils  and  instructional  personnel  to 
places  where  classes  are  conducted,  provided  that 
transportation  is  within  state  and  not  more  than  180 
miles  from  the  school  or  schools  of  the  district." 

Education  Code  Section  8426  (Authorization  of 
Forestry  Programs):  This  section  authorizes  districts 
to  "conduct  courses  in  forestry,  acquire  forest  lands 
outside  the  school  district  boundaries  by  lease  for  a 
period  not  to  exceed  five  years,  afforest  and  reforest 
on  such  lands  or  any  public  lands  placed  at  its  disposal, 
transport  pupils  and  instructors  to  place  of  classes." 

It  was  generally  concluded  that  current  language 
in  the  Education  Code  relating  to  conservation  educa- 
tion was  quite  general  and  did  not  specifically  identify 
the  responsibilities  which  should  be  delegated  to  any 
given  agency  of  state  government. 

Federal  Aid 

There  are  funds  available  under  certain  federal  pro- 
grams to  aid  in  improving  instructional  programs  on 


various  subjects,  including  conservation  education. 
However,  the  State  Board  of  Education  had  previously 
considered  conservation  education  of  a  lower  priority 
than  some  of  the  other  programs,  and  for  this  reason, 
no  monies  were  allocated  to  improve  it.  Many  other 
states,  such  as  /Michigan,  have  moved  much  more  ag- 
gressively in  the  area  of  conservation  education  and 
instruction,  utilizing  to  a  great  extent  the  federal 
monies  available.  In  Michigan,  the  elementary  grade 
teachers  are  required  to  participate  in  and  secure  ad- 
ditional credits  in  some  form  of  conservation  educa- 
tion before  they  can  be  credentialed. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  lack  of  awareness  of 
the  importance  of  the  conservation  education  effort 
in  the  public  school  system  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  it  was  reported  to  the  committee  that  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  had  been  utilized 
at  the  California  State  College  at  Fullerton  to  provide 
a  conservation  course.  It  was  stated  that  the  federal 
government  is  concerned  about  the  need  in  this  field 
of  interest  and  is  aware  of  the  opportunities  available 
through  the  N.D.E.A.  to  help  better  the  program  in 
California,  as  it  is  being  used  in  many  parts  of  the 
nation.  The  committee  was  advised  that  not  only  in 
Michigan,  but  also  in  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Connecticut, 
Virginia  and  New  York,  such  programs  had  been 
developed  on  a  more  formal  basis  than  exists  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

It  was  reported  also  that  a  very  carefully  program- 
med approach  to  conservation  education  was  devel- 
oped for  the  Parkrose  School  District  in  Portland, 
which  included  a  "Scope  and  Sequence  Chart"  for 
each  stage  of  the  education  effort.  It  also  included 
supplemental  instructional  material  and  teacher  train- 
ing workshops.  Progress  is  recorded  and  scheduled 
by  IBM  punchcards  containing  descriptions  of  activi- 
ties for  both  inside  and  outside  the  classroom.  The 
funds  for  this  project  were  approved  from  Title  III, 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  Public 
Law  89-10,  for  application  to  Multnomah  County 
and  the  Intermediate  Education  District  of  Portland. 
Under  this  grant  the  district  had  leased  a  camp  and 
hired  a  camp  director  and  staff.  This  camp,  serving 
five  counties,  is  slated  to  grow  to  15,000  students 
under  the  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  grants.  The 
first  grant  for  the  program  was  $90,000  for  a  six-month 
period. 

There  is  another  program  under  the  Health,  Edu- 
cation and  Welfare  Act  which  provides  funds  for 
such  instruction  in  the  fourth  through  the  eighth  grade 
level  for  students  who  are  generally  lagging  behind 
in  their  individual  school  work.  This  particular  grant 
is  being  earmarked  to  purchase  land  for  the  Columbia 
School  District  in  Oregon,  to  be  developed  into  an 
outdoor  agricultural  recreational  facility  and  program 
for  the  students  who  will  actually  be  doing  work  on 
projects.  It  was  explained  that  Title  III  provides  funds 
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upon  application  by  individual  school  districts,  with- 
out any  action  other  than  review  at  the  state  level. 

Title  III  is  referred  to  as  "the  funds  for  supple- 
mental education  centers,"  and  could  be  used  for  the 
development  of  a  demonstration  project  in  conserva- 
tion education  in  a  school  district.  It  can  be  used  for 
a  new  curriculum  program.  Under  this  approach  and 
authorization,  a  program  is  developed  to  demonstrate 
its  feasibility  and  to  disseminate  information  to  permit 
schools  to  determine  whether  or  not  this  kind  of  pro- 
gram could  work  in  their  particular  situations.  Cali- 
fornia for  the  year  1966  had  available  approximately 
$6  million  under  Title  III.  It  was  encumbered  for 
projects  other  than  conservation  education. 

In  1966  Title  V  provided  to  the  State  Department 
of  Education  1 1,005,000  for  strengthening  the  State 
Department  of  Education.  The  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation selected  a  committee  of  seven  educators  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  use  of  those  funds. 
Through  this  procedure,  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion submitted  projects  to  Washington  encumbering 
$909,000  of  that  total.  Most  of  these  projects  involved 
studies.  The  department  estimated  that  of  the  $909,000 
requested,  not  more  than  $750,000  would  actually  be 
expended.  Since  it  was  anticipated  that  following  June 
30,  1967,  monies  from  Title  V  would  be  required  to 
be  matched  by  the  federal  government,  the  state  board 
specified  that  all  existing  projects  be  terminal  projects 
as  of  June  30,  1967.  The  department  stated  that  the 
federal  funds  available  in  the  1967-68  fiscal  year  under 
Title  V  would  be  considerably  more,  and  the  State 
Board  of  Education  had  approved  projects  approach- 
ing $1,261,000.  It  was  estimated  that  there  are  approx- 
imately $300,000  which  are  not  encumbered  under 
this  additional  amount.  As  of  this  report,  no  pro- 
grams for  strengthening  the  conservation  education 
effort  had  been  proposed  by  the  board.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  recommended  that,  prior  to  the 
establishing  of  a  specific  position  of  consultant  in  con- 
servation education  at  the  state  level,  a  study  should 
be  initiated  to  gather  more  information  as  to  what 
really  needs  to  be  done  to  implement  a  conservation 
education  and  outdoor  education  program  on  a  broad 
base.  It  was  stated  by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  that  conservation  education  had 
not  been  given  a  sufficiently  high  priority  to  fit  in 
with  the  recommendations  for  the  use  of  federal  funds, 
but  that  legislative  expression  could  alter  the  situation. 

Outdoor  Education  Is  Important 

For  a  complete  program  in  conservation  education, 
it  is  just  as  necessary  to  have  an  outdoor  laboratory 
to  complement  in-class  instruction  as  it  is  to  have  a 
laboratory  to  supplement  science  classes  such  as  chem- 
istry, physics,  biology,  etc.  It  is  significant  that  in 
California  there  is  a  considerable  amount  of  public 
land  which  contains  in  various  places  in  the  state  each 


type  of  resource  and  resource  management  activity 
deserving  specific  consideration  in  a  conservation  edu- 
cation program.  Such  publicly  owned  land  can  serve 
various  aspects  of  an  outdoor  laboratory  need,  begin- 
ning with  that  owned  by  school  districts,  wherein  cer- 
tain portions  of  school  grounds  could  be  and  in  some 
cases  have  been  set  aside  and  developed  specifically  to 
show  desirable  land  use  practices.  District  fairgrounds 
also,  which  for  the  most  part  are  utilized  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  year,  could  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  supplemental  outdoor  laboratory  work 
required  for  conservation  education.  For  more  sig- 
nificant experiences  to  actually  show  the  various 
aspects  of  resource  management  and  their  effects  upon 
the  resources,  state  and  national  parklands  could  be 
used  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  currently  the 
case.  It  would  also  be  desirable  to  develop  a  program 
for  the  Department  of  Education  jointly  with  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 
ice, the  Departments  of  Conservation,  Fish  and  Game, 
Water  Resources  and  Parks  and  Recreation  of  the 
State  of  California,  and  other  resource  management 
agencies  of  the  state  and  federal  government  to  pro- 
vide a  fairly  complete  outdoor  laboratory  program. 
For  a  completely  controlled  conservation  education 
program,  it  would  then  be  desirable  also  to  provide 
some  fairly  strategically  located  outdoor  laboratories 
for  intense  management  which  would  be  available  to 
school  districts  in  each  area  of  the  state  on  a  carefully 
scheduled  basis. 

It  was  emphasized  by  the  representative  of  the  East 
Bay  Regional  Park  District  that  a  considerable  amount 
of  acreage  is  available  in  district  parks  and  other  parks 
in  locations  that  are  publicly  owned  or  quasi-publicly 
owned  which  are  not  receiving  the  use  available  in  the 
conservation  education  effort.  He  stressed  that  a  very 
small  travel  budget  for  school  districts  would  open 
new  vistas  to  the  students  into  these  park  areas,  where 
professionals  are  on  the  job  at  all  times  who  can  help 
coordinate  an  outdoor  program.  He  stated  that  the 
conservation  education  effort  should  go  beyond  cur- 
riculum and  consider  how  the  local  community  re- 
sources could  contribute  to  the  overall  instructional 
process. 

Conservaf/on  Education  in  Other  States 

The  New  Jersey  State  College  system  has  a  general 
conservation  education  requirement.  No  matter  what 
the  major  of  an  individual  student  happens  to  be,  each 
student  is  required  to  spend  at  least  one  week  at  the 
New  Jersey  School  of  Conservation.  Examples  were 
given  of  some  outdoor  education  camps  and  teacher 
training  programs  in  outdoor  colleges  in  California 
that  were  closed  for  lack  of  financial  support,  such 
as  those  sponsored  by  San  Jose  State,  San  Francisco 
State,   and  Fresno  State  Colleges. 

In  Illinois,  the  Division  of  Conservation  Education 
was  established  by  the  State  Legislature  in   1957   as 
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an  integral  part  of  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Pubh'c  Instruction.  This  division  has  an  advisory- 
board  consisting  of  the  Director  of  Agriculture,  the 
Director  of  Conservation,  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  and  two  members  appointed  by  the 
Governor.  One  of  the  appointed  members  is  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  colleges  and  universities,  and  one 
member  is  from  a  soil  conservation  district  within 
the  state.  The  division  is  charged  with  the  responsibil- 
ity: "To  establish  schools  and  classes  for  the  purpose 
of  teaching  the  methods  of  conservation  of  wildlife, 
forest,  timber  lands,  mineral,  scenic  and  recreational 
areas,  soil  and  water."  It  furthermore  has  the  power 
to  establish  courses  to  be  taught  in  the  conservation 
education  program,  with  the  advice  of  the  advisory 
board.  In  achieving  its  objective,  the  Division  of  Con- 
servation Education  is  to:  (1)  provide  consultative 
services  to  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  within  the 
state  in  developing  conservation  teaching  and  conser- 
vation teacher  training  programs;  (2)  cooperate  with 
the  colleges  and  universities  of  the  state  in  conducting 
workshops,  conferences,  institutes,  and  other  meetings 
on  the  conservation  and  use  of  natural  resources  for 
students  and  teachers  of  the  state;  (3)  prepare  or 
cause  to  be  prepared  text  materials,  visual  aids,  and 
educational  exhibits  on  Illinois  resources  and  the  con- 
servation of  these  resources  for  use  by  the  schools 
of  Illinois:  (4)  cooperate  with  all  federal,  state,  and 
local  agencies  interested  in  working  in  the  field  of 
conservation  education  programs;  (5)  provide  and 
maintain  a  distribution  center  to  supply  informational 
and  instructional  materials  on  the  resources  and  their 
conservation  to  the  schools  of  the  state:  (6)  provide 
direction  for  the  organization  of  local  groups,  includ- 
ing teachers,  technicians  and  lay  personnel  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  integrated  effort  in  conserva- 
tion education  at  the  local  level. 

Michigan  State  University  has  maintained  an  out- 
door education  project  for  ten  years  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  American  Association  for  Health, 
Physical  Education,  and  Recreation  and  the  American 
Fishing  Tackle  Manufacturers'  Association.  Through 
this  project,  the  university  has  gained  a  tremendous 
amount  of  knowledge  concerning  the  best  methods 
and  techniques  for  presenting  the  out-of-doors  to 
students. 

In  1957  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  passed  legis- 
lation providing  for  the  creation  of  conservation  com- 
missions at  the  town  or  municipal  level.  These  were 
to  be  official  agencies  of  local  government  designed 
not  to  replace  any  existing  board  or  to  take  over 
their  functions,  but  to  carry  out  a  job  that  was  fre- 
quently not  being  done  at  all  to  meet  a  community 
need  that  could  no  longer  be  ignored.  This  legislation 
stated  that  a  commission  should  "conduct  researches 


into  its  local  land  areas,  coordinate  the  activities  of 
official  bodies  organized  for  similar  purposes,  prepare 
and  distribute  books,  maps,  charts,  plans  and  keep 
an  index  of  all  open  land  with  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing information  pertaining  to  the  proper  utilization 
of  such  land."  It  further  provided  that  commissions 
may  receive  gifts  of  property,  both  real  and  personal, 
in  the  name  of  the  town  to  be  managed  by  the  com- 
mission for  purposes  of  the  act.  Commissions  may  by 
purchase,  gift,  grant,  bequest,  devise,  or  otherwise 
acquire  the  fee  in  such  land  or  water  rights  or  any 
lesser  interests,  development  rights,  easement,  covenant 
or  other  contractual  right  as  may  be  necessary  to 
acquire,  maintain,  improve,  protect,  limit  the  future 
use  of,  or  otherwise  conserve  and  properly  utilize 
open  spaces  and  other  land  and  water  areas  within 
their  city  or  town.  Since  passage  of  this  act,  240  out 
of  a  total  of  351  towns  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  have  formed  conservation  commissions 
under  the  authority  of  this  act,  and  are  exercising 
some  influence  over  the  management  of  over  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  area  of  Massachusetts.  A  similar 
pattern  of  legislation  was  passed  in  Rhode  Island,  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  The  success 
of  these  activities  are  quoted  here  to  indicate  the  gen- 
eral desire  on  the  local  level  of  its  citizens  to  contribute 
towards  a  sound  conservation  policy.  The  fact  that 
school  boards  have  participated  in  the  activities  of 
these  conservation  commissions  indicate  a  realization 
of  the  responsibility  of  schools  in  this  effort. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  prepared  and 
distributed  in  coordination  with  the  Department  of 
Education  and  its  natural  resources  agencies  a  teaching 
guide  for  instruction  in  natural  resources  conservation. 
The  guide  includes  information  and  ideas  for  locating 
opportunities  to  instruct  in  conservation,  as  well  as 
recommendations  for  integrating  conservation  with  the 
existing  curriculum.  Pennsylvania  has  a  curriculum 
specialist  for  a  conservation  project  in  its  Department 
of  Education. 

The  State  of  Colorado  also  has  a  consultant  on  con- 
servation education  to  its  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, and  has  published  and  distributed  a  curriculum 
guide  in  conservation  education,  as  well  as  many  sup- 
plemental pamphlets  for  use  in  the  public  school 
system. 

Massachusetts,  in  addition  to  its  conservation  com- 
mission program  at  the  local  level,  publishes  for  dis- 
tribution through  its  Department  of  Education  a  pam- 
phlet for  distribution  to  the  school  systems  broken 
down  into  an  elementary  version  for  grades  four  to 
six,  and  another  version  for  use  through  junior  and 
senior  high.  In  its  first  year  under  this  program,  the 
department  achieved  70  percent  coverage  of  its  schools 
with  this  publication  dealing  with  conservation  topics 
of  interest  to  Massachusetts. 


PLANNING  CONFERENCE,  EDUCATION  AND  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


The  planning  conference  on  education  and  natural 
resources  which  was  joindy  sponsored  by  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Resources  Agency  at  Asilomar  June  9-11,  1966, 
was  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  joint  legislative  hearing 
of  this  committee  and  the  Senate  Education  Commit- 
tee on  March  16,  1966.  To  cover  the  perinent  facets 
of  the  conference,  five  panels  were  selected  and  the 
recommendations  of  those  panels  are  noted  below: 

A.   Panel  No.  1— Resources 

1.  In  response  to  repeated  emphasis  at  this  confer- 
ence on  the  crowded  curriculum  in  the  public  schools, 
we  recommend  that  factual  resource  material  present- 
ing resources  values  and  management  practices  should 
be  integrated  into  the  present  school  curriculum 
through  intelligent  use  of  conservation  information  as 
substance  within  other  subjects.  This  would  add  the 
fourth  "R"  (Resources)  to  the  proverbial  "Reading, 
'Riting,  and  'Rithmetic"  in  such  a  way  that  it  would 
blend  with  the  other  three. 

2.  The  inclusion  of  private  resource  harvesting  and 
processing  industries  as  a  source  of  information,  as- 
sistance and  consultation  in  the  conservation  educa- 
tion program  must  be  planned. 

3.  We  are  greatly  concerned  about  the  so-called 
crowded  curriculum  because  of  too  many  legislatively 
required  subjects.  Assuming  such  to  be  the  case,  we 
feel  it  highly  necessary  that  a  complete  study  be  made 
by  the  Legislature  to  determine  the  validity  of  these 
requirements  in  the  light  of  present  day  needs.  The 
value  of  resources  to  the  human  population  is  increas- 
ing very  rapidly  as  resource  supply  per  capita  de- 
creases because  of  the  human  population  boom.  Be- 
cause of  this,  conservation  education  now  is  vital  to 
our  national  welfare. 

4.  A  permanent  Advisory  Committee  on  Conserva- 
tion Education  to  advise  the  Department  of  Education 
concerning  all  facets  of  the  program  should  be  estab- 
lished. The  membership  of  the  committee  should  in- 
clude experienced  representatives  of  all  major  resource- 
management  and  use  organizations  and  state  and  fed- 
eral resource  conservation  and  management  agencies 
operating  in  California. 

5.  Ecological  concepts  can  form  a  good  basis  for 
conservation  education,  starting  with  the  ecology  of 
plants  and  animals  and  building  up  to  the  complexities 
of  the  human  environment. 

6.  We  feel  that  the  requirements  for  the  position  of 
consultant  should  be  completely  reviewed  by  a  work- 


ing committee  of  the  Resources  Agency  and  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  We  feel  they  are  too  restric- 
tive in  the  present  form. 

7.  The  Resources  Agency  of  California  has  many 
facilities,  many  installations  and  many  operations  that 
could  be  more  fullv  utilized  for  in-service  training  of 
teachers,  and  through  them  the  education  of  children, 
in  conservation.  School  districts  should  be  made  aware 
of  the  availability  of  this  material  and  be  encouraged 
to  grant  proper  credit  to  teachers  involved  in  training 
programs  provided  through  the  Resources  Agency. 

8.  Conservation  education  should  involve  all  levels 
of  resource  organizations  and  people,  both  public  and 
private.  At  the  state  level,  the  Resources  Agency  is 
cosponsoring  the  present  conference  and  is  ready  and 
willing  to  cooperate  with  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion in  establishing  a  program  of  conservation  educa- 
tion in  the  public  schools,  with  the  leadership  role  in 
the  Department  of  Education. 

9.  Legislative  policy  should  be  established  in  the 
California  Education  Code  declaring  it  is  in  the  gen- 
eral interest  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California 
that  the  subject  of  conservation  be  integrated  into  the 
public  school  curriculum. 

B.   Panel  No.  2— Teacher  Education 

1.  The  teacher  should  have  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
edge of  natural  environments  and  the  effects  of  man's 
variable  uses  of  them.  This  entails  knowledge  and 
understandings  of  the  physical,  biological,  and  social 
sciences  and  the  humanities  with  special  attention  to 
their  interrelationships.  This  knowledge  and  under- 
standing should  be  based  primarily  in  urban/industrial 
contexts  and  points  of  view  to  meet  the  needs  of  our 
predominantly  urbanized  population. 

2.  This  knowledge  and  understanding  would  best  be 
obtained  from  a  course  developed  around  the  idea  of 
man  and  his  environment  required  as  part  of  the  gen- 
eral education  program  of  all  students  who  seek  teach- 
ing credentials. 

3.  An  internship  program  should  be  established  and 
funded  for  student  observation  and  student  teaching 
to  include  outdoor  education  work  with  government 
and  private  natural  resource  and  youth  agencies  and 
private  industry  programs  as  a  distinct  part  of  the 
student  observation  and  student  teaching  requirements. 

4.  Develop  a  funding  program  for  student  assistants 
in  agency  and  other  research  programs  that  link  with 
resource-use  projects  or  activities. 
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5.  The  State  Department  of  Education  should  en- 
courage, promote,  and  financially  assist  the  coopera- 
tive development  of  in-service  and  on-site  workshops 
utilizing  the  combined  human  and  physical  resources 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education,  county  offices, 
local  districts,  public  and  private  institutions  of  higher 
education,  government  and  private  resource  using  and 
youth  agencies,  and  private  industry. 

6.  The  Conservation  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  should  approach  the  State- 
wide Social  Science  Study  Committee,  the  Statewide 
Physical  Sciences  Study  Committee,  and  the  Coordi- 
nating Council  for  Higher  Education  to  request  their 
examination  and  recommendations  for  formulation  of 
specifics  and  implementation  of  the  above  five  recom- 
mendations via  submission  to  their  panels  or  subcom- 
mittees with  subsequent  plenary  consideration.  That 
the  Conservation  Advisory  Committee  should  utilize 
these  findings  and  recommendations  to  supplement 
their  own  study  results,  and  keep  their  decisions  flex- 
ible until  receipt  of  the  findings  of  the  other  com- 
mittees. 

C.   Panel  No.  3— Instruction  in  Conservation  and 
Natural  Science— Indoors 

Conservation  should  be  taught  in  and  interwoven 
into  all  appropriate  areas  of  the  curriculum  rather  than 
as  a  separate  subject. 

The  content  of  conservation  and  natural  sciences  in- 
struction should  be  organized  around  basic  concepts 
and  developed  for  various  levels  of  maturity. 

Learning  in  conservation  is  best  achieved  by  doing, 
by  being  personally  involved  and  by  "discovering" 
through  direct  experience  in  various  environments, 
such  as  the  indoor  classroom,  the  outdoor  school,  field 
trips,  or  on  natural  areas  on  school  sites. 

The  basic  ecological  principle  of  the  relationship 
and  the  interdependence  of  all  living  things  to  each 
other  and  the  land  must  be  learned  by  each  child  and 
accepted  by  him  as  a  guide  to  live  by;  this  principle 
must  be  taught  by  dedicated  teachers  who  understand 
this  principle  thoroughly. 

Values  emerge  from  the  depths  of  human  experi- 
ence and  are  acceptable  as  guides  to  human  behavior; 
thus,  people's  values  have  shaped  people's  relationships 
to  the  land  and  its  resources;  history  indicates  that  the 
people's  stewardship  of  the  resources  must  be  dras- 
tically improved  by  upgrading  people's  values  in  the 
future. 

One  of  education's  responsibilities  is  to  develop  in 
children  the  ability  to  make  sound  judgments  particu- 
larly in  the  use  of  the  resources. 

Adoption  of  the  new  state  textbooks  in  science, 
which  include  conservation  education  and  the  "dis- 
covery" approach,  will  improve  instruction  in  con- 
servation education. 


The  evolution  of  unification  in  the  organization  of 
school  districts  and  the  development  of  more  adequate- 
ly articulated  programs  of  instruction,  K-12,  will  tend 
to  develop  more  concrete  and  wholesome  attitudes 
toward  conservation  education. 

Much  of  the  essence  of  the  conservation  point  of 
view  is  lost  in  the  compartmentalized  high  school  cur- 
riculum. 

The  excellent  new  biology  programs  are  examples 
of  neglect  of  emphasis  on  conservation  where  appro- 
priate concepts  and  situations  for  instruction  are 
ready-made. 

All  related  facts  need  not  be  in  the  possession  of 
every  teacher  of  conservation  education  for  much 
learning  takes  place  when  teachers  and  pupils  "dis- 
cover" and  learn  together. 

Evaluation  becomes  meaningful  when  "who," 
"what,"  "how,"  "why,"  "where,"  and  "when"  ques- 
tions are  asked;  such  questions  elicit  more  than  "yes" 


or  "no"  answers. 


Leadership  is  needed  for  the  development  of  cur- 
riculum supplements  that  will  enable  teachers  to  rec- 
ognize and  capitalize  on  events,  topics  and  situations 
that  have  implications  for  conservation  education. 

Assumptions 

\.  Qualified,  knowledgeable  teachers  are  available 

2.  Involvement  of  pupils  is  important 

3.  Must  develop  concepts  and  not  bog  down  in 
minutia 

4.  Details  of  instruction  will  vary  from  district  to 
district 

5.  Conservation  education  should  be  integrated,  life- 
long, and  related  to  the  real  life  of  children. 

General  Outline  of  Content 

K-3  Develop:  awareness  of  environment;  ability 
and  skills  to  learn  about  environment;  begin  to 
develop  the  concept  of  inter-dependency 

4-6  Continue  K-3  and  add  greater  depth  with  em- 
phasis on  ecology;  consider  actual  problems,  i.e., 
population,  pollution,  etc.;  begin  understanding 
of  political,  economic  and  social  implications 

7-12  All  above  in  greater  depth  and  in  specific  sub- 
ject areas,  i.e.,  biology,  etc.;  give  special  attention 
to  political,  economic  and  social  implications. 

Methods 

Involvement 

Direct  experience 

Exposure  to  models 

Develop  the  concept  of  "service"  in  conservation 

Utilize  the  skills  and  knowledge  of  resource  agencies 

To  help  students  and  teachers 
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Recomi7iendations 

1.  The  Social  Sciences  Advisory  Committee  should 
solicit  the  suggestions  of  many  educators,  and  the 
concepts  on  conservation  education  in  the  present 
social  studies  framework  should  be  given  considera- 
tion before  the  new  social  sciences  program  is  recom- 
mended to  the  Curriculum  Commission. 

2.  Pilot  programs  in  conservation  education  for 
observation  by  educators  as  a  primary  means  of  in- 
service  education  should  be  established  in  all  regions 
of  the  state. 

3.  Conservation  concepts  should  be  taught  in  the 
social  sciences  and  the  natural  sciences  in  the  second- 
ary schools. 

4.  All  school  districts  should  be  urged  to  establish 
outdoor  natural  or  instructional  areas  on  school  sites. 

5.  The  new  office  of  conservation  education  should 
establish  criteria  for  the  acquisition  and  the  develop- 
ment of  outdoor  natural  sites  with  federal  funds. 

6.  The  Legislature  should  expand  the  eight  percent 
allowance  limit  for  the  development  of  school  sites  in 
relation  to  state  loans  for  school  buildings.  This  would 
encourage  the  development  of  outdoor  natural  areas 
in  addition  to  other  service  needs. 

7.  Architects  and  civil  engineers  should  be  included 
with  those  who  plan  the  facilities  for  the  learning  ex- 
periences of  children  on  new  school  sites. 

8.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  including  a 
conservation  education  demonstration  center  in  each 
of  the  two  regional  laboratories  that  will  be  established 
under  Title  III  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act,  i.e.,  the  Western  Regional  Laboratory 
in  Northern  California  and  the  Southwest  Regional 
Laboratory  in   Southern  California. 

D.   Panel  No.  4— Instruction  in  Conservation  and 
Natural  Science— Outdoors 

Teaching  in  the  outdoors  complements  indoor 
teaching  and  extends  the  learning  experiences. 

The  outdoor  laboratory  is  uniquely  suited  to  the 
direct  approach  to  learning.  This  laboratory  provides 
great  student  and  teacher  involvement  in  study  and 
concept  development. 

Outdoor  teaching  includes  understanding  about 
natural  resources.  These  can  best  be  obtained  thi'ough 
ecological  studies  in  the  natural  sciences.  Such  studies 
can  best  be  made  in  outdoor  laboratories  found  in  the 
resident  outdoor  education  program. 

Outdoor  teaching  is  concerned  with  promoting 
changes  in  behavior,  attitudes  and  values.  These  are 
areas  of  concern  for  study  in  the  social  sciences  and 
should  be  taught  in  the  interdisciplinary  field  of  our 
California  social  studies  curriculum. 

Many  districts  are  seeking  funds  other  than  local 
funds  in  order  to  have  outdoor  programs.  The  Bassett 
Unified  School  District  has  quaUfied  for  a  community 
action  program   (CAP)   administered  by  the  Federal 


Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  More  districts 
should  have  state  and  regional  guidance  in  exploring 
this  source  and  other  support  opportunities.  Most 
school  districts,  at  this  date,  do  not  have  enough  per- 
sonnel or  qualified  personnel  to  adequately  promote 
and  write  the  proposals  required  of  some  special 
funded  programs. 

There  are  not  enough  outdoor  laboratory  sites 
available  to  California  school  districts.  Mountain,  des- 
ert, seashore,  and  farm  or  ranch  setting  or  locations 
are  needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  cliildren  and 
teachers. 

Sound  principles  and  guidelines  are  needed  to  for- 
mulate the  outdoor  laboratory  program.  The  follow- 
ing were  suggested: 

L  A  maximum  use  of  the  outdoors 

2.  Teacher  and  community  involvement  in  plan- 
ning, executing  and  evaluating 

3.  A  methodology  based  upon  discovery,  adventure 
and  direct  experience 

4.  A  supplementation  and  extension  of  the  regular 
classroom  program — not  a  duplication 

5.  An  opportunity  for  daily  use  and  manipulation 
of  tools  and  instruments  (such  as  shovels  and 
bai'ometers)  used  in  the  program 

6.  A  utilization  of  the  methods  and  processes  of 
approved  conservation  practices 

7.  The  stressing  of  principles  rather  than  detailed 


facts 


8.  Provision  of  relationships  to  established  educa- 
tional objectives  and  goals 

There  are  some  outstanding  programs  in  outdoor 
science  and  conservation  taking  place  in  California 
today.  The  California  State  Bulletin,  Number  70,  dated 
August  1960,  hsts  these  programs.  They  are  not 
enough!  These  outdoor  laboratory  schools  have 
proved  to  be  a  most  effective  way  of  teaching  pupils 
in  the  areas  of  science  and  conservation.  This  phase 
or  part  of  outdoor  teaching  should  be  correlated 
with  the  other  outdoor  laboratory  experiences  and 
the  total  curriculum  with  a  regular  graded  emphasis 
from  Idndergarten  through  public  school  graduation. 

Some  of  the  obstacles  to  outdoor  teaching  experi- 
ences have  been  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  objec- 
tives by  the  lay  citizenry,  conservative  administrators, 
lack  of  funds,  lack  of  sites,  poor  planning,  inadequate 
curriculum  materials,  lack  of  leadership  and  ineffec- 
tive teacher  training. 

Recommendations 

L  Conservation  education  should  be  encouraged 
but  not  mandated. 

2.  Conservation  education  be  taught  as  a  social 
studies  unit  at  the  sixth  grade  level  with  opportunities 
included  in  the  unit  for  an  extended  outdoor  field 
experience  at  a  resident  outdoor  laboratory  school.  It 
is  further  recommended  that  the  state  framework  for 
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social  studies  should  include  such  a  conservation  unit 
with  appropriate  guides,  reference  books,  audio-visual 
materials,  and  science  equipment  which  are  all  needed 
to  implement  the  program. 

3.  The  Legislature  provide  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  exemplary  and  innovative  resident  outdoor 
school  sites. 

4.  The  Legislature  provide  funds  to  districts  who 
participate  in  a  resident  outdoor  school  experience. 

5.  Immediate  steps  be  taken  to  provide  a  consultant 
position  in  outdoor  science  and  conservation  educa- 
tion. 

6.  The  Legislature  provide  the  intermediate  unit 
through  the  County  School  Service  Fund  with  ade- 
quate funds  to  provide  coordination  service  in  out- 
door science  and  conservation  education. 

7.  The  statement  made  at  the  March  16,  Joint  Sen- 
ate Factfinding  Committee  Hearing  by  Mr.  A.  Alan 
Post  that  a  massive  study  of  the  needs  of  conservation 
education  be  inaugurated.  We  strongly  endorse  this 
recommendation. 

E.   Panel  No.  5— Instructional  Materials 

1.  A  clearinghouse  be  established  at  the  state  level 
to  perform  the  following  functions: 

a.  Compile  bibliograpliies  of  currently  available  ma- 
terials of  all  types  and  in  all  media. 

b.  Provide  resource  specialists  from  a  variety  of 
appropriate  agencies  to  consult  and  advise  in  the 
production  of  materials  designed  for  instructional 
purposes. 

c.  Establish  ways  and  means  of  screening  locally 
produced  materials  to  determine  their  suitability 
to  other  school  systems  throughout  the  state. 

2.  Producers  should  design  their  instructional  ma- 
terials to  meet  needs  of  specific  grade  levels  and  for 
specific  purposes. 

3.  Those  responsible  for  curriculum  development 
be  encouraged  to  apply  the  concept  that  challenging 
materials  integrated  throughout  the  various  disciplines 
will  present  conservation  education  more  effectively 
than  could  be  achieved  through  a  mandate  or  legisla- 
tion. 

There  appeared  to  be  consensus  agreement  with  the 
final  statement  presented  by  Dr.  Armen  Sarafian,  presi- 
dent of  Pasadena  City  College  who  had  been  chair- 
man of  Panel  5  at  the  conference  as  follows: 
".  .  .  I  think  there  are  two  factors  that  have  troubled 
me  quite  a  bit.  What  becomes  everybody's  business,  I 
have  discovered  after  20  years  in  education,  often  is 
no  one's  business.  We  do  a  lot  of  talking  about  con- 
servation but  when  the  acid  test  is  applied,  there  is  not 
as  much  going  on  as  we  would  like  to  think.  Conser- 
vationists and  curriculum  specialists  have  all  leaned 
over  backwards  in  not  asking  for  any  special  legis- 
lative  mandates   or  state-prescribed   curriculum   per- 


taining to  conservation.  We  in  this  audience  have  been 
in  accord  with  this  principle.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
other  groups  pressure  for  state  requirements  and  get 
their  way.  Requirements  for  foreign  languages  and 
other  academic  areas  are  reducing  the  time  available 
for  instruction  about  conservation.  We  say  conserva- 
tion should  be  infused  from  kindergarten  through  the 
12th  grade  in  many  different  subjects,  but  where  is  it 
really  done  that  way? 

"Many  years  ago,  when  the  Legislature  felt  that  the 
teachers  in  California  should  know  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  of  California,  they  required 
it  as  a  part  of  their  preparation  for  teaching. 

"Teachers  coming  from  another  state,  thus,  are  re- 
quired to  pass  a  test  on  our  California  Constitution 
to  obtain  credentials.  If  we  feel  keenly  enough  about 
conservation,  I  should  think  that  we  might  look 
sharply  at  the  possibility  of  a  credential  require- 
ment. Teacliers  need  background  about  conservation, 
whether  they  come  from  out  of  state  or  are  prepared 
in  our  state.  Among  recommendations  at  this  planning 
conference  is  the  hope  that  the  Legislature  will  show 
its  intent  about  the  importance  of  conservation  by  in- 
dicating this  intent  in  the  Education  Code.  I  believe 
that,  in  addition  to  the  statem.ent  in  these  conference 
reports,  we  might  look  for  conservation  education  ex- 
pectations in  such  required  subjects  as  American  his- 
tory, including  state  and  local  government,  American 
institutions  and  ideals,  and  California  history  in  the 
secondary  schools.  Conservation  as  a  part  of  Ameri- 
can history — past,  present  and  future — should  be 
spelled  out  specifically  in  the  Education  Code  in  the 
same  way  the  required  instruction  in  California  his- 
tory and  government  is  specified.  I  do  not  like  the 
"either — or"  concept,  that  is,  either  a  mandated  cur- 
riculum or  something  that  just  comes  through  en- 
couragement. I  think  we  can  encourage,  and  I  think 
we  can  have,  a  sequential  conservation  education  pro- 
gram in  every  phase  of  the  curriculum,  but  also  we 
can  give  some  special  required  attention  to  it.  Other- 
wise, I  am  afraid  that  a  lot  of  these  wonderful  things 
that  have  been  said  and  published  are  just  going  to  rest 
on  shelves  in  classrooms,  and  we  shall  probably  con- 
tinue to  go  the  way  we  have  gone  the  past  25  years. 
We  talk  about  conservation  education,  but  where  is 
it  really?" 

Conclusion 

It  can  be  concluded  that  while  California  has  not 
only  some  of  the  greatest  resource  heritage  of  any 
state  in  the  Union,  it  is  also  faced  with  some  of  the 
greatest  population  problems  which  will  have  a  direct 
influence  upon  its  resources  and  upon  its  total  environ- 
ment. It  can  also  be  stated  that  California  has  failed 
to  this  date  in  recognizing  its  responsibility  to  educate 
its  students  on  a  uniform  basis  in  vital  facets  of  con- 
servation education.  The  recent  study  by  this  com- 
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mittee  has  served  to  crystallize  the  fact  that  education 
in  natural  resources  goes  well  beyond  individual  con- 
siderations of  soil  and  water,  forest  products,  minerals, 
the  aesthetics,  and  other  specific  contributions  each  of 
these  make  to  the  prosperity  and  social  well-being  of 
the  state  and  its  citizens.  It  was  clearly  demonstrated 
that  a  program  of  conservation  education  must  also 
consider  all  of  the  environmental  factors  that  affect 
not  only  the  resources  but  each  individual,  such  as 
water  pollution,  air  pollution,  geologic  hazards,  gar- 
bage disposal,  and  similar  factors  pointing  to  the  need 
for  overall  land  use  planning.  It  also  has  served  to 
clarify  that  a  tremendous  amount  of  information  is 
available  from  each  resource  use  discipline,  from  pub- 
lic agencies  concerned  with  the  resources,  and  from 
individual  citizen  efforts. 

What  is  clearly  needed  first  is  a  focal  point  at  the 
state  level  where  all  of  this  material  can  be  concen- 
trated, where  the  needs  can  be  clearly  analyzed  and  a 
program  established.  While  the  position  of  consultant 
on  conservation  education  to  the  State  Department  of 
Education  as  recommended  by  this  committee  will  not 
serve  to  fill  all  of  the  needs  for  a  conservation  edu- 
cation instruction  program  within  the  public  school 
system,  it  will  make  a  valuable  contribution  for  de- 
termining what  disciplines  and  materials  are  available 
to  aid  in  the  development  of  curriculum  and  for  iden- 
tifying those  areas  of  instruction  which  can  best  be 
utilized  in  disseminating  conservation  information. 
When  this  first  effort  is  accomplished,  in  coordination 
with  other  public  agencies,  the  conservation  consultant 
position  can  also  be  utilized  to  develop  conservation 
education  teacher  guides  and  supplemental  material  for 
dissemination  to  the  teacher  training  institutes  and  to 
the  school  districts. 


Hand  in  glove  with  the  creation  of  the  conserva- 
tion consultant  position  on  the  state  level  must  come 
legislation  recognizing  the  responsibility  of  the  state  to 
serve  as  a  leader  in  this  field.  Ultimately,  it  is  desir- 
able that  pilot  teacher  training  projects  will  be  ini- 
tiated. It  is  important  that  a  formal  curriculum  de- 
velopment and  review  procedure  be  established  at  the 
state  level  so  that  that  information  which  is  pertinent 
to  the  State  of  California  and  its  needs  can  be  con- 
tinuously provided  to  the  young  citizens  of  the  state, 
so  that  they  may  recognize  their  role  in  influencing 
wise  management  of  the  resources. 

Local  efforts  are  to  be  commended  for  keeping  the 
conservation  education  concept  alive  in  this  period 
where  there  has  not  been  sufficient  encouragement  or 
influence  from  the  state  level.  The  hearing  tended  to 
indicate  the  tremendous  interest  of  industry,  especially 
the  resource  user  industry,  of  conservation  organiza- 
tions and  of  many  educators  which  can  complement 
any  effort  towards  standardizing  a  program. 

It  was  emphasized  many  times  during  the  hearing 
that  a  true  conservation  education  program  must  go 
beyond  a  specific  discipline  or  philosophy,  and  must 
recognize  that  the  economy  depends  upon  sage  appli- 
cation of  conservation  principles,  including  both  pres- 
ervation and  management  of  the  resources  in  proper 
balance. 

The  quality  of  the  enviromnent  of  Califomians  will 
depend  upon  how  well  they  are  informed  on  the  con- 
tribution of  the  natural  resources  to  their  total  en- 
vironment, their  dependency  upon  the  resources,  and 
the  relation  of  man  to  his  environment.  California  can 
no  longer  afford  to  treat  conservation  education  as  an 
"also-ran" — it  is  imperative  that  the  state  move  swiftly 
to  correct  this  deficiency. 
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OPEN  SPACE  CONSERVATION 


SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Almost  without  exception,  subjects  studied  and  in- 
vestigations made  by  this  committee  since  its  inception 
in  1959  and  the  subjects  studied  by  its  predecessor 
committees  and  other  resource-oriented  committees  of 
both  houses  of  the  Legislature  ov'^er  the  years  have 
attacked  localized  and  specific  problems  within  the 
overall  category  of  open  space  land  use.  Seldom  have 
successful  programs  enacted  to  solve  those  individual 
problems  had  any  lasting  effect  upon  retarding  the 
dwindling  availability  of  productive  open  space  lands. 

Conferences  on  land  use  have  consistently  identified 
this  trend  and  recommendations  for  piecemeal  zoning 
controls  and  incentives  have  been  offered.  The  role  of 
planners  in  local  government  has  been  defined  and 
strengthened,  but  too  often  well-based  land  use  plans 
have  been  relegated  to  the  shelf  rather  than  being  put 
into  effect. 

The  overriding  influence  on  actual  land  use  has  been 
economics  rather  than  zoning,  planning  or  all  best 
intentions  combined.  One  of  the  major  factors  accel- 
erating the  "economics"  motivation  has  been  identi- 
fied over  and  over  again  as  the  pattern  of  taxation. 
The  responsibility  of  the  local  assessor  has  made  that 
position  an  opposition  factor  to  planning,  and  the  very 
fact  that  the  assessor's  role  is  an  operational  function 
in  city  and  county  government  gives  him  a  decided 
advantage  over  the  planner  in  influencing  the  actual 
use  to  which  land  is  devoted.  Therefore,  the  assessor 
has  over  the  years  become  the  land  use  planner  by 
practice  and  circumstance. 

This  has  been  the  case  because  of  the  requirement 
contained  in  Article  XI,  Section  12  of  the  Constitution 
that  all  land  shall  be  valued  for  purposes  of  taxation 
at  its  full  cash  value.  The  Constitution  made  no  allow- 
ance for  full  cash  value  applicable  to  a  given  use. 
Therefore,  the  assessor  had  no  alternative  but  to  value 
all  lands  at  their  highest  and  best  use.  Since  subdivision 
lands  have  a  higher  value  than  farm  lands  or  other 
open  space  operations  generally,  the  assessor  naturally 
levied  the  highest,  or  subdivision,  factor  for  valuing 
those  lands. 

This  practice  has  been  the  major  problem  forcing 
productive  farm  lands  and  other  open  space  lands  pre- 
maturely out  of  existence  at  a  rate  in  California  ap- 
proaching 150,000  acres  every  year. 

This  taxation  impetus  rather  than  zoning  and  plan- 
ning influence  has  contributed  to  even  poor  subdivi- 
sion planning,  i.e.,  permitting  five  acres  to  be  used  for 


a  purpose  which  could  be  satisfied  by  one  acre.  Cali- 
fornia has  become  the  most  urbanized  state  in  the 
Union.  In  other  words,  there  are  fewer  persons  per 
square  mile  of  land  devoted  to  urban  use  in  California 
than  in  any  other  state. 

This  is  especially  tragic  here  since  our  lands  which 
are  most  productive  as  farm  lands  are  close  to  and 
being  consumed  by  urban  uses.  California  has  been 
noted  for  its  agriculture,  and  especially  for  crops 
which  cannot  be  developed  in  the  quality,  type  or 
quantity  any  other  place  in  the  world.  These  specialty 
soils  are  being  covered.  Valuable  minerals  are  being 
covered.  Recreational  and  timber  lands  are  being  con- 
verted. In  short,  all  of  these  natural  resource  assets 
which  are  vital  to  the  continued  economic  advance- 
ment and  healthful  environment  of  California  are  being 
squeezed  into  oblivion. 

This  realization  precipitated  the  introduction  of 
Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  4  of  the  First 
Extraordinary  Session  of  1966.  It  received  the  approval 
of  the  Legislature  and  was  subsequently  endorsed  by 
the  electorate  at  the  1966  general  election.  The  chal- 
lenge to  the  Legislature  to  develop  implementing  legis- 
lation is  now  the  most  pressing  matter. 

It  is  true  that  the  authority  vested  in  the  Legisla- 
ture is  indeed  broad  in  nature.  This  was  necessary  in 
order  that  laws  could  be  developed  and  subsequently 
amended  where  necessary  to  properly  reflect  priori- 
ties of  use  and  to  permit  constant  revision  where  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  issue  in  the  public 
interest.  Section  one  of  SCA  4  (now  Article  XXVIII 
of  the  Constitution)  clearly  spells  out  the  intent,  viz.: 
"The  people  hereby  declare  that  it  is  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  state  to  maintain,  preserve,  conserve  and 
otherwise  continue  in  existence  open  space  lands  for 
the  production  of  food  and  fiber  and  to  assure  the  use 
and  enjoyment  of  natural  resources  and  scenic  beauty 
for  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of  the  state  and 
its  citizens.  The  people  further  declare  that  assessment 
practices  must  be  so  designed  as  to  permit  the  con- 
tinued availability  of  open  space  lands  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  it  is  the  intent  of  this  article  to  so  provide." 

Recommendotion 

Th.e  proponents  of  SCA  4  (Article  XXVIII  of  the 
Constitution)  recognized  that  the  development  of  leg- 
islation authorized  bv  this  amendment  would  require 
considerable  study  and  careful  analysis  to  insure  that 
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the  objective  of  the  amendment,  i.e.,  the  maintenance 
of  productive  open  space  lands,  would  not  be 
thwarted. 

The  committee  further  recognized  that  this  amend- 
ment would  not  in  itself  insure  such  objective,  but 
that  it  could  constitute  a  valuable  tool  for  effective 
land  use  planning. 

The  Senate  Natural  Resources  Committee  realized 
also  that  the  impact  of  this  amendment  extends  far 
beyond  the  subject  matter  to  which  its  studies  are 
confined  by  the  Senate  Rules. 

For  these  reasons,  the  committee  recommends: 

1.  That  a  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Article 
XXVIII,  Open  Space  Taxation,  be  established,  consist- 
ing of  the  chairmen  of  those  committees  of  each  house 
of  the  Legislature  which  will  be  concerned  with  some 
facet  of  the  amendment.  It  is  also  recommended  that 
the  President  pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly  designate  the  chairman  and 
vice-chairman  of  the  proposed  Joint  Legislative  Com- 
mittee. 

2.  That  the  President  pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  appoint  a  Citizens' 
Advisory  Committee  to  serve  the  proposed  Joint  Leg- 


islative Committee,  composed  of  representatives  from 
resource  use  industries,  local  government,  conservation 
organizations,  taxing  and  taxpayer  interests,  and  of 
educational  institutions  which  can  contribute  to  an 
overall  objective  review  of  the  problems  and  who 
will  be  directed  to  suggest  standards  for  the  develop- 
ment of  legislation  under  this  measure. 

In  recognition  of  the  need  to  solidify  a  procedure 
for  development  and  review  of  proposed  legislation, 
the  Senate  Natural  Resources  Committee  held  an  in- 
formal discussion  among  leaders  in  the  aforementioned 
fields  of  interest  on  December  6,  1966.  There  was 
agreement  that  such  approach  was  necessary  and  the 
group  was  separated  into  four  subcommittees: 

a.  Agriculture 

b.  Natural  Resources 

c.  Recreation 

d.  Urban  and  Taxation 

It  is  the  desire  of  this  committee  that  the  proposed 
advisory  committee  be  given  official  status  in  the  near 
future  so  that  the  Legislature  may  realize  the  benefits 
of  their  suggestions  for  legislation  and  procedure. 


•      REPORT  ON  PROPOSITION  3 

(Article  XXVIII  added  to  the  California  Constitution,  November,  1966) 


The  Open  Space  Constitutional  Amendment,  now 
Article  XXVIII  of  the  Constitution,  is  an  enabling 
constitutional  amendment  aimed  at  giving  relief  to  the 
current  assessment  policy  on  open  space  land  presently 
used  for  the  growing  of  crops,  used  for  recreation, 
or  used  for  timber  and  mining  operations.  This  policy 
is  prematurely  forcing  those  lands  into  other  uses 
which  forever  eliminate  their  open  space  values.  The 
reason  that  this  ominous  trend  has  developed  is  that 
Article  XI,  Section  12  of  the  California  Constitution 
requires  that  "All  property  subject  to  taxation,  shall 
be  assessed  for  taxation  at  its  full  cash  value."  To 
provide  a  practical  approach  for  valuing  open  space 
lands.  Article  XXVIII  permits  the  Legislature  to  de- 
fine such  lands,  and  when  so  defined,  requires  the 
assessor  to  assess  those  lands  so  dedicated  according 
to  the  method  of  valuation  as  determined  by  the 
Legislature. 

This  is  a  concrete  attempt  to  encourage  the  main- 
tenance of  and  continued  beneficial  use  of  open  space 
lands  in  California.  Statistics  show  that  California  is 
losing  375  acres  a  day  of  its  best  agricultural  lands  to 
high  intensity  use.  In  fact,  its  best  agricultural  lands 
are  being  consumed  far  more  rapidly  than  lands  of 
marginal  open  space  value  in  the  same  general  areas. 

The  Legislature  has  in  the  last  decade  attempted 
to  reverse  this  trend.  In  1957  the  exclusive  agriculture 
zoning  law  was  passed.  In  1965  the  California  Land 
Conservation  Act  (the  Williamson  Bill)  was  passed, 
and  at  the  1966  First  Extraordinary  Session  both 
Senate  Constitutional  Amendment  No.  4,  the  open 
space  conservation  constitutional  amendment,  and  AB 
80,  which  includes  necessary  provisions  relating  back 
to  the  Land  Conservation  Act,  were  passed.  Proposi- 
tion 4  on  the  general  election  ballot  in  1962  failed. 
This  amendment  was  narrowly  oriented  to  agriculture 
and  contained  a  program  within  the  amendment.  Some 
have  observed  that  the  reason  it  failed  is  that  so  much 
attention  was  given  to  explaining  the  details  of  the 
program  and  its  subsequent  application  that  there 
was  inadequate  emphasis  upon  the  beneficial  intent 
of  the  amendment.  Another  open-space  type  consti- 
tutional amendment  was  passed  in  1960  called  the 
"golf  course  amendment."  The  golf  course  amendment 
was  a  relatively  simple  and  self-executing  amendment, 
and  therefore,  experienced  no  difficulty  in  having  all 
details  fixed  in  the  Constitution.  However,  the  intent 
of  the  golf  course  amendment  on  a  limited  scale  is 
the  same  as  the  intent  of  Article  XXVIII,  i.e.,  en- 


couraging the  continued  availability  of  open  space 
lands  for  various  uses  for  their  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity and  to  the  state  as  a  whole. 

Recent  conferences  concerned  with  problems  of 
the  changing  environment  clearly  illustrated  the  need 
for  such  a  program,  since  virtually  every  participating 
group  commented  that  as  a  first  step,  the  assessor  must 
be  relieved  of  the  mandate  of  Article  XI,  Section  12 
of  the  Constitution.  Even  though  the  courts  have 
held  that  assessing  property  at  less  than  its  full  cash 
value  is  not  invalid  if  the  ratio  of  assessment  to  value 
is  uniform,  they  have  also  held  that  the  value  to  be 
assessed  is  the  value  for  the  "highest  and  best  use" 
of  the  property.  It  is  in  the  interpretation  of  what 
is  the  highest  and  best  use  that  problems  have  arisen 
in  trying  to  reserve  open  space  for  recreation,  farms, 
and  use  of  the  products  of  the  land. 

a.  It  is  not  interpreted  as  to  what  is  the  highest 
and  best  use  for  the  community. 

b.  It  is  not  held  to  mean  the  highest  and  best  use 
for  the  state.  The  state  as  a  whole  might  best  be  served 
by  preserving  the  choice  farmlands  of  the  state  to 
support  agriculture. 

c.  It  is  not  interpreted  to  mean  the  highest  and 
best  use  for  the  owner  who  may  be  using  it  the  best 
way  that  he  has  the  skill  and  capital  to  develop  it. 

d.  Rather,  it  is  interpreted  to  mean  the  most  lucra- 
tive use  of  that  particular  parcel  of  land  by  a  hypo- 
thetical owner  with  a  know-how  and  capital  to  de- 
velop it  for  that  most  lucrative  use. 

The  land  is  assessed  at  its  highest  and  best  use  for 
some  private  person  regardless  of  the  public  interest. 
The  taxes  of  the  present  owners  often  become  entirely 
out  of  proportion  to  the  economics  of  their  present 
use  of  the  land  after  forcing  them  to  dispose  of  their 
lands. 

When  this  happens,  it  is  felt  that  the  state  is  the 
primary  loser.  Agriculture  is  our  number  one  industry 
with  income  of  about  $3  billion  a  year  in  cash  value 
of  crops.  A  mere  two  to  three  million  acres  comprise 
the  class  one  soils  of  California  suitable  for  specialty 
crops.  The  tremendous  surge  of  population  here  is 
causing  a  loss  of  these  best  soils,  as  mentioned  before, 
at  approximately  a  hundred  thousand  to  200,000  acres 
a  year.  On  these  choice  soils  California  produces  the 
total  crop  in  the  country  for  eight  products,  over 
90  percent  of  the  total  crop  for  nine  other  products, 
and  ranks  first  in  production  for  the  total  nationally 
of  33   crops.   It  may  be  argued  that  the  farms  can 
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move  to  other  land  but  this  other  land  may  not  be 
suitable  for  those  highly  specialized  crops  which  can- 
not be  grown  elsewhere  in  the  state  or  in  the  country. 
These  special  soils  are  being  buried  under  tons  of  con- 
crete because  they  happen  to  be  in  the  flat  plains 
near  our  major  cities.  The  agriculture  potential  of  our 
state  is  forever  diminished,  whereas  the  buildings 
could  just  as  well  be  built  on  less  fertile  soil  with 
proper  encouragement.  It  becomes  obvious  then  that 
the  assessor  under  current  requirements  is  also  the 
planner — not  by  appointment,  but  by  practice  and 
circumstance. 

Although  x\rticle  XXVIII  is  designed  to  consider 
all  open  space  uses — mining,  timber  harvesting  and 
recreation  as  well  as  agriculture,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
tax  bite  collectively  is  greater  upon  lands  devoted  to 
agriculture  because  of  the  acreage  volume  involved 
statewide  and  the  location  of  that  land  near  urban 
areas.  Not  only  does  the  general  public  benefit  through 
encouraging  the  retention  of  open  space  lands  in  agri- 
cultural use  for  related  job  income  and  product  avail- 
ability, but  also,  it  is  felt  that  the  overall  out-of- 
pocket  cost  to  the  home  owner  will  be  less  when  the 
intent  of  Article  XXVIII  is  effected.  Those  who  op- 
posed Proposition  3  sought  to  prove  that  there  will 
be  a  tax  shift  which  will  cause  an  undue  burden  upon 
other  urban  property  owners.  However,  it  was  the 
proponents'  contention  that  just  the  reverse  could  occur 
when  the  overall  benefits  are  considered.  Historically, 
it  has  been  the  trend,  when  open  space  property  ad- 
jacent to  a  city  is  assessed  for  high  density  use  even 
though  the  land  owner  does  not  contemplate  such  a 
change,  that: 

(1)  The  value  as  established  for  purposes  of  taxa- 
tion deters  the  prospective  developer  desiring  to  de- 
velop the  property  for  housing  or  commercial  pur- 
poses. 

(2)  The  higher  tax  levied  upsets  the  economics  of 
the  open  space  operation  to  the  extent  the  landowner 
must  seek  a  willing  buyer.  Depending  upon  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  such  landowner,  the  property  is 
either  sold  immediately  at  a  price  which  is  often 
drastically  less  than  the  value  reckoned,  or  the  prop- 
erty owner  holds  his  lands  for  any  further  enhance- 
ment which  may  be  forthcoming. 

Result 

The  prospective  developer,  recognizing  a  demand 
for  housing,  concentrates  on  cheaper  open  space  prop- 
erty beyond  that  which  has  received  specific  high 
density  valuation  and  eventually  finds  a  willing  seller. 
He  develops  the  property  for  housing — the  city  or 
county  must  provide  roads,  water,  sevrer,  garbage, 
lighting,  fire,  school,  and  law  enforcement  services  at 
this  greater  distance  for  costs  which  exceed  tax  income 
from  the  properties  developed. 


Not  only  does  this  cost  taxpayers  more  to  absorb 
this  additional  burden,  but  it  also  makes  local,  orderly 
land  use  planning  extremely  difficult  if  not  impossible. 

Alternative 

If  open  space  taxes  actually  reflected  use,  there 
would  be  no  real  cost  differential  to  steer  developers 
to  outlying  properties,  if  those  properties  are  also 
committed  under  this  proposed  program.  It  is  not 
anticipated  that  the  owners  of  open  space  properties 
in  the  vicinity  of  cities  would  seek  to  enjoy  the  tax 
benefits  made  possible  through  Article  XXVIII  for 
purely  speculative  purposes,  since  it  may  be  assured 
that  the  restrictions  to  be  imposed  by  the  Legislature 
will  be  designed  to  discourage  that  practice.  Conse- 
quently, it  is  felt  that  there  will  be  less  tendency 
toward  urban  sprawl  and  uncontrolled  leapfrogging 
of  subdivision  development  if  open  space  lands  are 
valued  for  taxation  purposes  according  to  their  use 
than  is  currently  the  case,  where  there  is  high  valua- 
tion of  open  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  urban  growth. 

The  committee  is  convinced  that,  when  legislation 
under  this  authorization  is  put  into  effect,  marginal 
open  space  operations  adjacent  to  urban  centers  will 
be  converted  first  to  urban  use  since  the  capital  gain 
to  the  landowner  would  far  outweigh  the  income  from 
continued  marginal  operation  for  the  extended  period 
of  time  which  will  be  required  if  such  owners  should 
apply  for  open  space  tax  consideration. 

This  is  as  it  should  be — progress  is  not  going  to  be 
impeded;  it  will  be  deliberately  guided  under  this 
measure  to  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer. 

Another  argument  often  voiced  in  opposition  to  this 
measure  prior  to  the  1966  general  election  was  appre- 
hension over  the  Legislature's  being  given  a  "blank 
check"  to  deal  with  taxation  on  open  space  lands.  The 
term  "blank  check"  is  seldom  used  to  connote  a  benefit 
unless  it  is  to  the  recipient.  In  this  case,  the  Legisla- 
ture received  a  mandate,  not  a  "blank  check",  from 
the  people  of  California  to  seek  an  equitable  solution 
to  the  problems  of  taxation  which  are  currently  forc- 
ing open  space  lands  with  all  of  their  social  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  into  uses  which  forever  eliminate  those 
truly  public  values.  The  Legislature  will  have  the  same 
opportunity  to  attack  that  problem  as  it  has  on  matters 
of  education,  the  state  budget,  welfare,  the  general  tax 
structure,  and  ever\'  other  vital  facet  of  state  govern- 
ment affecting  our  everyday  lives.  This  constitutes  a 
legislative  opportunity  and  obligation  on  behalf  of  the 
California  electorate  to  which  each  and  every  legisla- 
tor is  responsible. 

When  Article  XI,  Section  12  of  the  Constitution  as 
amended  in  1933  established  the  "full  cash  value"  con- 
cept, the  state's  open  space  lands  did  not  face  the 
competing  pressures  they  now  face.  The  state's  popu- 
lation in  1933  was  only  5,963,000  as  compared  to  the 
19.2  million  as  of  July,  1966,  which  is  increasing  at 
approximately  1,500  persons  a  day. 
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The  dwindling  availability  of  open  space  lands  re- 
quires concern  and  consideration.  There  is  no  com- 
pletely satisfactory  manner  in  which  to  approach  this 
problem. 

Opponents  to  the  subject  amendment  also  argued 
that  the  Land  Conservation  Act  of  1965  is  sufficient 
to  provide  protection  for  open  space  lands.  The  Land 
Conservation  Act  permits  landowners  of  agricultural 
land  to  commit  their  land  to  agricultural  use  for  10 
years,  renewable  annually,  and  requires  the  assessor 
to  value  such  land  on  its  agricultural  use  when  ap- 
proved by  the  county  board  of  supervisors.  However, 
it  doesn't  apply  to  other  open  space  lands  of  diverse 
uses  and  degrees  of  commercial  productivity  which 
would  come  under  Article  XXVIIL  For  instance,  75 
percent  of  the  water  and  marsh  area  used  by  migra- 
tory waterfowl  is  on  private  lands,  much  of  which 
cannot  be  classed  as  agricultural  land.  Grazing  lands, 
timber  lands,  mining  properties  and  other  private  lands 
which  make  a  vital  contribution  to  our  recreational 
and  consumption  needs  would  not  for  the  most  part 
qualify  under  the  Land  Conservation  Act.  Some  asked, 
"Why  not  then  develop  separate  legislative  vehicles 
to  provide  for  these  other  uses?" 

One  of  the  most  obvious  problems  is  that  there  are 
no  guidelines  for  general  application  for  the  assessor 
to  use  in  establishing  agricultural  and  other  open  space 
use  land  value.  Article  XXVIII  permits  the  Legisla- 
ture to  develop  such  a  standard  for  uniform  statewide 
application. 

Another  problem  and  an  area  in  which  this  amend- 
ment permits  major  benefits  is  that,  prior  to  its  passage 
and  until  legislation  is  developed,  the  Constitution  still 
requires  the  assessor  to  assess  all  lands  at  their  full 
cash  value.  So,  even  under  the  Land  Conservation  Act, 
there  will  be  and  have  been  a  variet)^  of  assessments, 
depending  upon  the  independent  judgment  of  each 
assessor.  To  realize  the  full  value  of  the  intent  of  the 
Land  Conservation  Act  and  to  extend  such  intent  into 
other  vital  open  space  uses,  the  Legislature  can  now 
establish  such  methods  of  valuing  those  lands. 

The  basic  difference  between  the  Land  Conservation 
Act  and  i\rticle  XXVIII  is  that  the  landowner  makes 
a  commitment  to  the  public  that  his  land  will  continue 
to  be  devoted  to  agriculture  for  a  time  certain  under 
the  former,  and  there  is  a  commitment  b\'  government 
to  the  public  that  such  lands  will  be  specifically  valued 
for  taxation  purposes  for  the  uses  to  wliich  they  are 
devoted  under  the  amendment. 

It  was  argued  that  subsequent  legislation  authorized 
by  this  measure  will  effect  a  tax  shift  from  the  rural 
to  the  urban  property  owner.  This  statement  implies 
that  the  rural  interests  have  carried  the  burden  of  the 
tax  load  and  that  the  burden  will  be  shifted.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  only  7.1  percent  of  the  total 
valuation  of  taxable  property  in  California  consists  of 
"farms  and  acreage" — and  certainly  not  all  of  such 
property  will  be  brought  under  this  program. 


The  purpose  of  Article  XXVIII  is  to  establish  a 
method  of  valuing  open  space  lands  which  reflects  the 
actual  use  to  which  those  lands  are  devoted,  so  that 
taxation  in  excess  of  the  income  from  operation  will 
not  constitute  the  factor  which  propels  that  land  out 
of  production.  If  the  standard  established  by  the  Leg- 
islature, when  applied  to  lands  whose  owners  enter  a 
contractual  commitment  for  the  continued  open  space 
use  of  such  lands,  results  in  a  lower  assessment,  the  tax 
would  of  course  be  lower  on  those  lands.  However, 
an  estimate  of  the  extent  of  the  tax  load  transfer  to 
other  taxable  sources  could  distort  the  issue  if  the 
benefits  to  taxpayers  are  not  considered,  which  could 
very  \\ell  more  than  offset  any  additional  taxes  which 
might  accrue.  These  benefits  include  such  conditions 
as  lower  food  costs  as  a  result  of  transportation  cost 
differentials,  and  the  availability  of  food  items  which 
might  otherwise  be  eliminated  from  the  market.  Also, 
costs  of  construction  Avill  obviously  be  less  if  con- 
struction materials  available  in  California,  and  espe- 
cially those  close  to  areas  of  use,  are  permitted  full 
exploitation.  There  also  have  been  indications  from 
many  private  landowners  that  portions  of  their  lands 
could  be  devoted  to  public  recreation  under  appro- 
priate programs  if  applicable  taxes  reflected  such  use. 
In  addition  to  saving  tax  dollars  which  would  other- 
wise be  used  for  land  acquisition,  development,  main- 
tenance and  operation,  those  private  lands  will  remain 
on  the  tax  roll — not  so,  of  course,  of  lands  purchased 
in  fee  for  park  purposes. 

In  its  report  to  the  Legislature,  the  California  Public 
Outdoor  Recreation  Plan  Committee  stated:  "In  many 
of  the  California  cities,  minimum  outdoor  recreation 
opportunities  are  not  available  to  their  residents.  In 
and  around  most  cities,  the  most  critical  need  is  for 
recreation  and  open  space." 

It  has  long  been  acknowledged  that  the  percentage 
of  public  funds  allocable  for  land  acquisition  for  park 
and  recreation  purposes  fall  miserably  short  of  the 
demand  for  these  services.  There  has  been  an  evolution 
of  thought  and  a  belated  realization  that  open  space 
land  under  private  ownership  can  and  does  enhance 
public  recreation  opportunities  rather  than  serv^ing  as 
a  cost  barrier  to  government  to  accomplish  the  same 
desired  goals. 

Huge  portions  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  picnic  sites 
are  on  private  lands.  The  entire  great  valley  floor 
which  lends  to  pleasant  vistas  for  the  traveling  motor- 
ist— identified  as  the  most  popular  recreational  pursuit 
by  both  state  and  national  studies — again,  consists  of 
private  lands. 

Government  cannot  begin  to  insure  and  provide  for 
continued  availability  of  these  pleasures  and  needs — 
not  only  acre  for  acre,  but  also  for  1,000  or  100,000 
acres.  Unfortunately,  many  sit  blithely  aside  expecting 
those  privately  owned  space  lands  to  remain  in  their 
current  operations  and  recreational  availability.  The 
only  real  concern  expressed  is  over  insufficient  access 
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to  those  private  lands  for  more  recreational  use.  That 
is  another  problem,  also  capable  of  solution,  and  one 
of  far  less  importance  than  the  real  and  present  prob- 
lem of  unrealistic  taxes  which  are  forcing  those  pri- 
vate lands  forever  out  of  availability.  Obviously,  the 
more  private  land  which  can  remain  available  to  the 
public  for  recreation,  the  less  tax  dollars  will  have  to 
be  expended  to  provide  this  service.  This  further  re- 
duces the  credibility  of  the  "tax  shift"  argument. 

It  is  worthy  of  repetition  that  considerable  tax  dollar 
savings  are  possible  through  this  measure,  whereby 
local  planning  can  effectively  influence  orderly  growth 
of  urban  areas. 

It  is  important  to  stress  the  fact  that  urban  and 
open  space  uses  are  interdependent.  History  has 
proven  over  and  over  again  that  loss  of  productive 
open  space  land  has  been  a  major  factor  in  weakening 
the  parent  government  and  arresting  progress.  In  those 


past  ages  poor  land  use  was  the  primary  factor  in 
contributing  to  that  condition.  The  technology  of 
proper  land  use  to  guard  against  erosion  and  to  secure 
maximum  continued  production  is  practiced  today. 
With  this  knowledge  now  available,  as  well  as  an 
awareness  of  the  valuable  contribution  our  open  space 
lands  make  to  the  economic  and  social  well-being  of 
our  state  and  nation,  it  would  be  a  travesty  to  permit 
those  lands  to  lose  their  productivity  by  lack  of  fore- 
sight in  attacking  at  least  one  major  causal — i.e.,  un- 
realistic taxes — thereby  creating  the  same  end  result 
experienced  by  other  governments  in  centuries  past 
which  did  not  recognize  the  value  of  open  space  lands 
to  their  economy. 

Article  XXVIII  places  in  the  Constitution  a  state- 
ment of  such  an  awareness  as  a  guide  and  also  as  a 
mandate  from  the  electorate  to  future  legislatures  to 
solve  this  vital  and  pressing  problem. 


SENATE  CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  NO.  4 


CHAPTER  104 

Senate  Constitutional  Amendinent  No.  4 — A  resolution 
to  propose  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  California 
an  ainendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  state,  by 
adding  Article  XXV III  thereto,  relating  to  open 
space  cofiservation. 

[Filed  with  Secretary  of  State  June  23,  1966.] 

Resolved  by  the  Senate,  the  Assembly  concurring. 
That  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  at  its 
1966  First  Extraordinary  Session  commencing  on  the 
10th  day  of  February,  1966,  two-thirds  of  the  members 
elected  to  each  of  the  two  houses  of  the  Legislature 
voting  therefor,  hereby  proposes  to  the  people  of  the 
State  of  California  that  the  Constitution  of  the  state 
be  amended  by  adding  Article  XXVIII  thereto,  to 
read: 

ARTICLE  XXVIII 

OPEN   SPACE   CONSERVATION 

Section  1.  The  people  hereby  declare  that  it  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  state  to  maintain,  preserve,  con- 
serve and  otherwise  continue  in  existence  open  space 


lands  for  the  production  of  food  and  fiber  and  to  as- 
sure the  use  and  enjoyment  of  natural  resources  and 
scenic  beauty  for  the  economic  and  social  well-being 
of  the  state  and  its  citizens.  The  people  further  de- 
clare that  assessment  practices  must  be  so  designed 
as  to  permit  the  continued  availability  of  open  space 
lands  for  these  purposes,  and  it  is  the  intent  of  this 
article  to  so  provide. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Constitution,  the  Legislature  may  by  law  define 
open  space  lands  and  provide  that  when  such  lands 
are  subject  to  enforceable  restriction,  as  specified  by 
the  Legislature,  to  the  use  thereof  solely  for  recreation, 
for  the  enjoyment  of  scenic  beauty,  for  the  use  of  nat- 
ural resources,  or  for  production  of  food  or  fiber,  such 
lands  shall  be  valued  for  assessment  purposes  on  such 
basis  as  the  Legislature  shall  determine  to  be  consistent 
with  such  restriction  and  use.  All  assessors  shall  assess 
such  open  space  lands  on  the  basis  only  of  such  restric- 
tion and  use,  and  in  the  assessment  thereof  shall  con- 
sider no  factors  other  than  those  specified  by  the 
Legislature  under  the  authorization   of  this  section. 
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REPORT    ON    THE    FIELD    INSPECTION    TOUR    OF   THE    KERN    PLATEAU    MANAGEMENT 
POLICIES   OF   THE   U.S.    FOREST   SERVICE    BY   THE    SENATE    FACTFINDING    COMMITTEE 

ON   NATURAL  RESOURCES 

SEPTEMBER  7TH  AND  8TH,   1965 


The  Senate  Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources was  requested  by  both  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents of  the  management  plan  of  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  as  it  applies  to  the  Kern  Plateau,  to  make  an 
inspection  tour  of  the  plateau.  During  the  1965  Reg- 
ular Legislative  Session,  resolutions  in  both  houses  of 
the  Legislature  requesting  detailed  studies  of  condi- 
tions on  the  Kern  Plateau  were  defeated.  Since  state- 
ments concerning  the  physical  condition  of  the  plateau 
had  been  made  of  diametrically  opposite  content,  it 
appeared  to  the  committee  desirable  for  the  commit- 
tee to  become  acquainted  with  those  conditions  by 
inspecting  the  area.  Therefore,  the  committee  pro- 
ceeded to  make  an  inspection  of  the  plateau  on  Sep- 
tember 7th  and  8th,  1965.  It  was  recognized  that  a 
complete  survey  would  consume  much  more  time; 
however,  the  committee  members  attending  felt  that 
sufficient  obser\-ation  had  been  made  of  operations  on 
the  plateau  to  draw  the  conclusions  enumerated  below, 
and  in  the  absence  of  any  challenge  to  the  contrary 
based  upon  evidence,  the  contents  of  this  resume  con- 
stitute the  committee's  evaluation. 

The  committee  was  given  an  aerial  survey  of  the 
Kern  Plateau  prior  to  its  ground  reconnaissance.  The 
aerial  survey  covered  the  entire  area  of  the  Kern 
Plateau,  and  in  addition,  went  over  the  often-discussed 
dry  fire  burn  where  admitted  unwise  salvage  logging 
practices  had  contributed  to  erosion.  The  flight  also 
went  over  the  Domes  Wilderness  Area  and  the  area 
proposed  to  be  included  in  the  Golden  Trout  Wilder- 
ness Area.  The  Domes  Wilderness  Area  is  wholly 
within  the  Sequoia  National  Forest,  and  the  Golden 
Trout  Wilderness  Area  is  primarily  within  the  Inyo 
National  Forest  with  the  southwestern  portion  in  the 
Sequoia  National  Forest.  Following  the  aerial  survey, 
the  committee  and  its  staff  and  those  interested  in 
this  particular  tour,  involving  Forest  Service  person- 
nel; members  of  the  lumbering  industry;  members  of 
the  Kern  Plateau  Association,  which  association  pri- 
marily is  in  opposition  to  the  current  management 
program  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  on  the  Kern 
Plateau;  the  regional  manager  of  the  Department  of 
Fish  and  Game;  and  others,  toured  the  plateau  by 
automobile. 

During  the  two-day  tour  and  present  at  various 
times  were  the  following:  (1)  Representing  the  Senate 


Factfinding  Committee  on  Natural  Resources:  Senator 
Fred  S.  Farr,  chairman;  Senator  Eugene  Nisbet;  and 
Senator  William  Symons.  Staff  of  the  committee  pres- 
ent were  Ford  B.  Ford,  executive  secretary,  and  Louis 
Allen.  (2)  Representing  the  U.S.  Forest  Service:  Mr. 
Lawrence  Whitfield,  supervisor  of  the  Sequoia  Na- 
tional Forest;  Bentley  Lyon;  George  Coombes;  Walter 
Kirchner,  and  Grant  Morse,  assistant  regional  forester, 
(3)  Representing  the  Kern  Plateau  Association:  Ardis 
Walker,  Mrs.  Walker,  Laurence  Moss,  and  Pauline 
McNally.  (4)  Representing  the  Kern  County  Board 
of  Supervisors:  LeRoy  Jackson.  (5)  Representing  the 
industry:  John  Callaghan,  California  Forest  Protective 
Association;  Dave  Ohman,  American  Forest  Products 
Company;  Cecil  Wetzel,  president  of  the  Big  Bear 
Lumber  Company;  and  William  Lantsbcrger,  general 
manager  of  the  Mt.  Whitney  Lumber  Company.  (6) 
Others  in  attendance:  Lawrence  Cloyd,  manager  of 
Region  IV  headquarters  in  Fresno  of  the  California 
Department  of  Fish  and  Game;  and  Paul  Aurignac, 
member  of  the  State  Board  of  Forestry. 

On  the  first  day  following  the  aerial  reconnaissance, 
the  group  traveled  by  U.S.  Forest  Service  cars  into 
the  west  side  of  the  Kern  Plateau  observing  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Mt.  Whitney  Lumber  Company  and  the 
general  stability  of  the  soil  and  clarity  of  streams  in 
the  area.  The  second  day,  the  group  toured  the  east 
side  of  the  Kern  Plateau,  observing  the  operations  of 
the  Big  Bear  Lumber  Company  and  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  condition  of  the  watersheds  in  that  area.  Dur- 
ing the  trip,  discussions  were  invited  among  all  in- 
terests. 

General  Appraisal 

The  logging  operations  on  the  Kern  Plateau  are 
being  conducted  in  a  manner  designed  to  protect  the 
watershed  under  a  conservative  selective  logging  pro- 
gram. There  appeared  to  be  a  minimum  of  slash,  and 
selective  logging  to  a  degree  which  left  a  considerable 
amount  of  standing  timber.  Healthv  regeneration  was 
noticeable  everywhere.  Althousrh  the  Kern  Plateau  As- 
sociation  had  desired  that  the  committee  make  an  on- 
the-ground  inspection  of  the  Dry  Fire  area  and  observe 
the  erosion  from  both  the  fire  and  the  salvage  logging 
operation  which  had  followed  the  fire,  the  committee 
did  fly  over  the  area  in  question,  and  was  able  to 
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ascertain  the  extent  of  the  problem,  but  it  appeared 
to  the  committee,  for  the  purposes  of  its  survey  and 
considering  the  limited  time  available,  that  this  was 
of  a  lo\\er  priority  than  examining  current  operations. 
The  U.S.  Forest  Service  stated  that  it  obviously  had 
made  a  mistake  in  permitting  the  salvaging  operations 
in  some  portions  of  the  Dry  Fire  area,  and  also,  that 
inspection  of  the  salvaging  operation  had  broken  down 
to  a  certain  degree.  The  service  stated  that  erosion 
was  without  a  doubt  accelerated  by  the  logging  oper- 
ation; however,  it  was  the  consensus  of  the  factfinding 
committee  that  it  would  be  short-sighted  to  assess 
the  current  operations  by  this  mistake  in  past  oper- 
ations. 

Without  a  doubt  the  close  scrutiny  by  the  Kern 
Plateau  Association,  and  others  supporting  the  con- 
cepts endorsed  by  the  association  of  the  operations 
on  the  Kern  Plateau,  must  have  a  salutary  effect  on 
the  management  of  the  Plateau  by  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  There  is  no  comparison  between  the  opera- 
tions on  the  Kern  Plateau  and  those  generally  observed 
in  many  areas  of  the  state  on  private  lands.  The  log- 
ging operations  on  the  Kern  Plateau  are  superior  to 
operations  in  most  other  areas  of  our  state. 

After  questioning  and  receiving  comments  from 
members  of  the  Kern  Plateau  Association,  the  crux  of 
the  controversy  appeared  to  center  around  the  extent 
of  the  Kern  Plateau  which  should  be  included  in  the 
wilderness  system  and  the  variety  of  recreation  which 
is  to  be  provided.  At  the  current  time  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service  pursues  a  management  plan  which  envisions 
selective  logging  of  approximately  28  percent  of  the 
Plateau  under  a  carefully  drawn  schedule  projected 
into  the  future,  and  the  development  of  facilities  and 
access  for  more  recreational  purposes.  The  plan  en- 
visions maximum  use  for  camping,  hiking,  picnicking, 
horse  and  motor  trails,  and  winter  sports  to  the  extent 
compatible  with  the  terrain  and  soil  conditions,  coordi- 
nated with  the  logging  operation. 

In  view  of  the  recreational  impact  now  and  in  the 
future  on  Forest  Servace  lands  throughout  California, 
the  committee  feels  that  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
should  constantly  review  its  management  programs  to 
be  sure  that  enough  of  the  high  recreation  quality 
virgin  land  will  remain  in  wilderness  for  future  gener- 
ations. It  should  always  be  remembered  that  with  the 
impact  of  population,  completion  of  freeways  leading 
into  recreation  areas  and  development  of  mass  recre- 
ation areas  for  both  group  and  individual  family  camp- 
ing, much  of  the  wilderness  in  California  is  becoming 
more  easily  accessible  and  therefore,  will  receive  more 
and  more  use  by  the  public.  For  example,  a  ranger 
in  the  El  Dorado  National  Forest  counted  275  people 
in  one  day  in  the  wilderness  area  at  Desolation  Valley, 
near  Tahoe. 

It  might  be  well  for  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recre- 
ation to  review  some  of  the  high  recreation  potential 
areas  which  are  now  in  virgin  state  but  planned  for 


logging  operations  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
recreation  use  of  the  public  lands  should  be  given  a 
higher  priority  than  proposed  logging  operations  on 
such  lands. 

Members  of  the  Kern  Plateau  Association  are  to  be 
commended  for  their  efforts  to  secure  retention  of  as 
much  pristine  type  areas  of  the  plateau  as  possible 
for  use  by  future  generations.  The  committee  is  un- 
able, because  of  lack  of  information,  to  evaluate  the 
boundaries  being  proposed  by  the  Forest  Service  for 
the  Golden  Trout  Wilderness  Area.  However,  it  ap- 
pears that  such  delineation  is  being  given  careful  con- 
sideration by  the  Sierra  Club  in  concert  with  the 
Forest  Service. 

Recommendations 

1.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  current  lumber- 
ing operations  be  commended  for  the  liigh  standard 
of  logging  practices  on  the  Kern  Plateau. 

2.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  be  requested  to  examine 
its  proposals  for  the  confines  of  the  Golden  Trout 
Wilderness  Area  to  insure  that  the  existing  and  pro- 
jected high  priority  recreational  values  are  given  pri- 
mary consideration  over  monetary  values  from  stump- 
age.  It  is  especially  important  that  the  headwaters  of 
productive  streams  be  permanently  protected. 

3.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  be  requested  to  invite 
comments  from  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  on 
the  service's  plan  for  recreational  use  in  the  area  to 
insure  that  all  concepts  of  recreation  are  given  equal 
consideration,  and  to  permit  a  comparison  of  the  exist- 
ing management  plan  with  the  concepts  of  multiple 
use  recreation  needs  as  identified  by  the  Bureau  of 
Outdoor  Recreation. 

4.  That  State  Highway  No.  190  proposed  to  tra- 
verse the  Kern  Plateau  be  constructed  to  the  highest 
scenic  highway  standards,  using  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  grade  separations  where  indicated  by  natural 
contour  of  the  area  and  avoiding  cuts  and  fills  as  much 
as  possible. 

The  Kern  Plateau  is  indeed  a  most  outstanding, 
naturally  endowed  area  which,  by  virtue  of  its  location 
close  to  the  metropolitan  areas  of  southern  California, 
will  be  subjected  to  heavy  recreational  use  pressures. 
It  is  therefore  incumbent  upon  the  public  agencies 
responsible  for  maintaining  its  resources  to  insure  that 
a  careful  balance  of  management  for  all  types  of  rec- 
reation be  continued,  and  that  the  management  policy 
insure  that  the  innate  natural  environmental  qualities 
complementing  such  recreational  use  not  be  exploited 
for  current  stumpage  dollars  where  cutting  can  be 
shown  to  be  at  variance  A\'ith  future  highest  and  best 
recreational  use. 

It  appears  to  the  committee  that  such  is  the  consid- 
eration and  the  objective  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
in  its  present  operational  plan.  However,  in  view  of 
the  wide  interest  in  such  management,  it  is  felt  that 
the  above  recommendations  should  be  satisfied. 
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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Forest  Service,  California  Region 

630  Sansome  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

October  15,  1965 
Hon.  Fred  Farr 
Me7nber  of  Senate 

Dear  Mr.  Farr: 

This  is  in  response  to  your  letter  of  September  24  to  Grant  Morse  transmitting  the  Senate 
Factfinding  Committee's  report  on  the  field  inspection  of  the  Kern  Plateau.  We  very  much 
appreciate  the  fact  that  the  committee  took  the  time  to  study  the  management  program  and 
its  results  on  September  7  and  8.  Your  report  is  objective  and  constructive  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  the  recommendations. 

Specifically,  as  to  Recommendation  No.  1:  We  appreciate  your  confidence.  The  responsibility 
for  this  kind  of  management  is,  of  course,  a  joint  one  with  the  timber  operators  on  the  ground 
whose  careful  compliance  with  timber  sale  contract  requirements  is  essential  to  acceptable  per- 
formance. 

Recommendation  No.  2  is  concerned  with  the  careful  examination  of  the  boundaries  which 
we  expect  to  propose  for  a  new  Golden  Trout  Wilderness  Area.  We  certainly  concur  with  this 
recommendation.  The  protection  of  soil  values  in  the  headwaters  of  productive  streams  is  of 
concern  in  every  instance  and  we  recognize  this  as  particularly  important  in  this  watershed.  The 
watershed  values  here  need  protection  and  the  fishery  itself  needs  the  kind  of  protection  that 
wilderness  classification  provides. 

Recommendation  No.  3  suggests  that  we  invite  comments  from  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation on  Forest  Service  plans  for  recreational  use  on  the  Kern  Plateau  area.  While  it  is  too 
late  to  plan  further  on-the-ground  study  this  season,  we  will  arrange  to  view  the  Kern  Plateau 
and  discuss  the  recreation  management  program  with  representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation  early  next  season. 

We  agree  with  your  Recommendation  No.  4  that  State  Highway  No.  190  should  be  con- 
structed to  the  highest  scenic  highway  standards.  We  will,  of  course,  need  cooperation  from 
the  State  Highway  Department  in  alignment  and  design  standards.  Based  on  excellent  relations 
of  the  past,  we  have  no  doubt  that  necessary  cooperation  will  prevail  in  the  future. 

Again,  we  thank  you  for  taking  the  time  to  see  this  area  and  in  passing  your  recommendations 
along.  We  hope  you'll  keep  informed  on  developments  and  give  us  suggestions  at  any  time. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Chas.    a.    Connaughton 
Regional  Forester 
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